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PREFACE. 


— A/V\/WV>/\/N/V- 


In  this  work,  the  general  principles  of  Gram- 
mar are  printed  in  large,  and  the  illustrations 
and  exceptions  in  small  type.  The  former  are 
intended  to  be  committed  to  memory ;  and  in 
commencing  to  teach  grammar  to  young  classes, 
it  will  be  advisable  for  the  pupils  to  learn  only 
that  portion  which  is  printed  in  large  type.  In 
a  second  course,  or  with  an  advanced  class, 
both  the  rules  and  notes  must  be  studied,  and 
the  exercises  corrected  and  copied  into  a  book 
prepared  for  the  purpose. 

Those  who  are  already  acquainted  with 
Grammar  will  observe  that  this  work  differs 
from  others  of  the  same  kind,  on  the  degrees 
of  comparison, — the  pronouns, — and  the  form 
of  the  verb,  which  it  is  believed  are  here  given 
in  a  more  simple  and  correct  manner. 

Ample  directions  to  teachers  will  be  found 
under  each  Section  ;  but  it  is  expected  that  in 
Grammar,  as  in  every  other  branch  of  educa* 
lion,  the  pupils  should  be  made  to  understand 
what  they  learn 
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INTRODUCTION. 
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Mankind  communicate  their  thoughts  by* 
spoken  and  written  language. 

The  elements  of  spokcin  In^Dguage  are  aH»- 
culate  sounds. 

The  elements  of  written  lahguage  are  cAtt- 
racters  or  letters^  which  represent  articidati^^ 
sounds.  '  '^^^■" 

Letters  are  formed  into  syllables^  syllables 
into  words,  and  words  into  sentences.    ^^^  A  t 

Grammar  is  that  science  which  leaches  the. 
proper  use  of  letters,  syllables,  words,  ahd 
sentences;  or  which  treats  of  the  principles- 
and  rules  of  spoken  and  written  language. 

The  object  of  English  Grammar  is  to  tea^b'* 
those  who  use  the  Endish  language  to  express 
their  thoughts  correcSy  either  in  speaking  or 
writing.  . 
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ENGLISH  GRilMMAR. 


DIVISIONS  OF  GRAMMAR. 

Bnfflish  Grammar  is  divided  into  four  parts 
nameiy»  Orthography,  Etymology ^  Syntax,  and 
Prosody, 

Orthography  treats  of  letters,  and  of  the 
mode  of  combining  them  into  syllables  and 
W01VI9. 

EUfikdlogpi  tl^eaft»«df  the  Irariotis  dslstfes  of 
words,  and  of  the  changes  which  they  undergo. 

Syntax  treats  of  the  connexion  and  arrange- 
ment of  words  in  sentences. 

Prosody  tre%t9  o^  the  proper  manner  of 
«peaking  and  redding,  and  of  the  different 
kp^sofv^'se. 
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>*v.i>    j>^^^  y.-ORTtiOGRAl^HY. 

QftTjaoGRAPHY  treats  of  letters,  and  of  the 
■MKie  of  combining  them  into  sytlahfes  and 
words. 

,,,,„„_.,.;,  LETTERS.  ^,,      ....         ::T 

A  letter  \b  a  mark  0^  chai*acter  used  to  re* 
present  an  articulate  3ound. 

The  English  alphabet  consists  of  twenty-six 

fetters.         ./V-'  ■"^--   '-V'-'.\  ••••  ■;-':'■  *^' 

Letters  are  divided  into  vourels  and  conso- 

A  Vowel  is  a  letter  which  tnakes  a  distinct 
wiindby  itself:  *'''^r""''-^     '    '-'"^'-^^  *^^^^v^ 

A  Cohsohant  is  a  letter  Which  canndt  1^^ 
distinctly  sounded  without  a  vowel.         y^^^iA^ 
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A,  e,  i,  0,  u,  w  and  y  are  vowels. 

The  remaining  nineteen  letters  axe  r<on- 
aamants. 

The  union  of  two  vowels  in  one  sound  19 
called  a  Diphthong.  *'*^^'  ^  ^  ^ 

When  both  vowels  are  heard,  it  is  called  a 
proper  Diphthong ;  vls,  ou  in  sound,  ^^  * 

When  only  one  of  the  vowels  is  heard,  it  i& 
oalled  an  improper  Diphthong ;  as,  oa  in  boat 

The  union  of  three  vowels  in  one  sound  is 
culled  a  Triphthong ;  as^  iew  in  view. 

All  the  vowels,  many  of  the  diphthongs,  and  several  of 

the  consonants,  have  more  than  one  sound.     Thus,  the 

,    vowel  a  has  four  sounds,  as  hi  fate,  fat,  far,  fall;  the 

diphthong  ea  has  four,  as  in  bear,  heart,  heat, ^hr east; 

and  the  consonant  c  has  two,  as  in  city,  call. 

^. .. «   On  the  other  txa^d,  many  of  the  sounds  are  represented 

by  several  letters.   Thus,  e,  as  in  mc,  is  represented  by  ae, 

ay,  ea,  ee,  ei,  eo,  ey,  i,  ia,  ie,  oe,  oi,  and  y ;  as  in  the  words 

CiBiar,  quay,  hear,  see,  neither,  people,  key,  pique,  cavi- 

; '     are,  relievCf  foetus,  turkoia,  and  duly  ;  and  the  sound  of 

ib,  as  in  kill,  is  represented  by  c,  eh,  q,  and  gh,  as  in  thtf 

words  corn,  character,  quoit  and  hough. 

An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  sounds  of  the  vowels, 
diphthongs,  triphthongs,  and  consonants,  is  only  to  be 
acquired  by  a  careful  attention  to  orthoepy,  as  it  is  to  be 
found  in  pronouncing  dictionaries  of  established  reputa- 
tion, and  as  it  is  practised  by  persons  of  education  and 
taste. 
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SYLLABliES  AND  WORDS. 


A  Syllable  is  a  single  sound,  represented  by 
one  or  more  letters  ;  as,  a,  an,  ant.  .  ..^j^ 

In  every  syllable  there  must  be  at  least  one 
vowel. 
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BNOLISH  GRAMMAR. 


The  number  of  syllables  in  a  word  is  always  equal  to 

the  number  of  distinct  sounds  which  it  contains.    '11iui» 

'  '   the  word  strength  eoniama  one  distinct  sounder  Bylla- 

bio;  cru-el  contains  two  distinct  sounds  or  syllables; 

'.«i    iti'Ven-tion  contains  throe ;  con-ve-ni-ence,  four ;  t>tr»»a' 

>9      til-i'tyt  five  ;  tran-sub-stan-ti-a-tionf  six 

A  Word  consists  of  one  syllable,  or  a  coi» 
bination  of  syllables. 

A  word  of*  one  syllable  is  called  a  Monosyl 
table,  as,  just ;  a  word  of  two  syllables,  a 
Dissyllable,  as,  jus-tice ;  a  word  of  three  syl- 
lables, a  Trisyllable,  as,  jus-ii-fy ;  a  word  of 
four  or  more  syllables,  a  Polysyllable,  as,  jus^ 
ti'fy'ing ;  jus-ti-fi-ca-tion. 

^■- '      In  representing  words  by  characters,   two  sorts  of 
-'■'    letters  are  employed ;  namely,  Capitals  and  small  Letters 

Words  should  begin  with   capitals  in  the  following 
•ituations  :— 


The  first  word  of  every  sentence — the  first  word  of 
•very  line  of  poetry — the  first  word  of  a  quotation  in  a 
direct  form — the  names  of  the  Supreme  Being — all  pro- 
per names,  adjectives  derived  from  proper  names,  and 
common  nouns  personified — the  names  of  the  days  of  the 
week,  and  of  the  mouths  of  the  year — any  very  iD«port- 
ant  word,  as,  the  Revolution,  the  Union — the  pronoun  /, 
and  the  interjection  O. 

A  certain  degree  of  uniformity  prevails  in  the  spelling 
of  many  classes  of  words  ;  but  the  exceptions  and  ^no- 
malies  are  so  numerous,  that  in  orthography,  as  it)  or- 
thoepy, perfect  accuracy  is  only  to  be  attained  b|  «l- 
tMuhng  to  the  best  authorities. 
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EXERCISES. 

LETTERS. 

What  ii  a  letter?  How  many  letteiv  are  there  in  the 
English  alphabet?  How  are  letters  dirided?  What  it  » 
vowel?  What  is  n  consonant?  How  many  yowels  at* 
Ihere  ?  How  many  consonants  are  there  ?  What  is  a  diph* 
thong  ?  What  is  a  proper  diphthong  7  What  is  an  improper 
diphUiong  ?    What  is  a  triphthong  ?  , 

Foint  out  the  votoeU,  consonants^  proper  and  improper  dipk^ 
thongs,  and  triphthongs,  in  the  following  words : — 

Boy,  many,  what,  rail,  toil,  round,  against,  road,  moon- 
tain,  royal,  draught,  ground,  hautboy,  clay,  decoy,  where^ 
poisonous,  young,  appear,  beauty,  vein,  nymph,  review,  buy» 
height,  yooman,  bean,  pigeon,  which,  does,  sign,  prey,  mil- 
lion, adiou,  broad,  avoirdupois,  poor,  town,  puriieu,  know- 
ledge, whatever,  brought,  tune,  lieutenant,  myrrh,  free,  aisisi^ 
guest,  youth. 

SYLLABLES  AND  WORDS. 

What  is  a  syllable  ?  Is  any  particular  number  of  lettew 
necessary  to  form  a  syllable  ?  How  do  you  find  out  how 
many  syllables  there  are  in  a  word  ?  Is  any  piUticuIar  num- 
ber of  syllables  necessary  to  form  a  word  ?  What  is  a  word 
of  one  syllable  called?  a  word  of  two  syllables?  of  three 
syllables?  of  four  or  more  syllables?  How  many  sorts  ot 
letters  are  employed  in  representing  words  by  characters  t 
In  what  situations  should  words  begin  with  capitals  ? 

Divide  the  following  words  into  syllables: — 

Compound,  misconduct,  progress,  relate,  michaelmas,  pa* 
raphrase,  business,  cauliflower,  dungeon,  parliament,  moun- 
tainous, leopard,  marriage,  nutritious,  pursuivant,  reservoii^ 
abbreviation,  victual,  harangue,  licentiousness,  neighbour^, 
crescent,  magician,  peaceable,  reunion,  impenetrability,  odionft, 
passionate,  symptom,  efficacious,  prescience,  acquaintanee^ 
divisibility,  handkerchief,  synagogue,  purveyor,  unanimity; 
synonymous. 
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(hneet  the  errorg  in  the  use  of  cafital  lettere  in  the  following 

eenteneee : — 

When  Bocrates  was  Building  himself  a  House  at  atheiis, 
btmg  asked  by  one  that  observed  the  littleness  of  the  Desi^ 
Wkf  a  mau  so  eminent  would  not  have  nn  abpde  more  efuit 
■Ms  to  his  diffuity :  "  i  shall  think  Myself  sufficiently 
Ae«|ommodated,"  replied  he,  "If  i  shaU  see  that  narrow  Ha> 
lilation  filled  with  real  friends." 

still  presmn^  on,  beyond  toniea's  lake, 
and  hecla  naming  through  a  waste  of  snow, 
and  farthest  greenland,  to  the  pole  itself, 
whore,  failing  gradual,  life  at  length  goes  out, 
the  muse  expands  her  solitary  flight 

,.        re^inolo,  unfiriended,  melancholy,  slow, 
or  by  the  Li^zy  soheld,  or  Wandering  po  ; 
or  onwaird  where  the  rude  carinthian  boor 
against  the  houseless  Stranger  shuts  the  door  ; 
or  where  campauia's  Plain  forsaken  lies, 
a  weary  waste  Expanding  to  the  skies  ; 
where'er  i  roam,  whatever  Realms  to  see, 
my  Heart  un^vellM,  fondly  turns  to  thee. 

iline,  queen  of  great  britain  and  Ireland,  ascended  the 
1|p6n»ie,  on  the  ^tli  of  march,  1701  ;  and  Died  on  the  1st  of 
ai^ni]i|t,  1714.  her  ^ign  was  rendered  Remarkable  by  the 
IflCtories  of  the'  duke  of  marlboroiigh  on  the  continent  of 
Ojiirppe*  And  the  union  Between  england  and  Scotland. 

.  these  are  Thy  Glorious  Works,  parent  of  Good ! 
^     almighty.  Thine  this  universe;.!  frame ! 

the  St.  georgu  Arrived  at  kingstown  From  liver-Pool  on 
toesday  evening  at  Eight  o'clock,  and  will  Sail  at  six  O'clock 
•B  Thursday  morning. 

i  am  monarch  of  all  i  Survey, 
'•  niy  right  there  is  none  to  Dispute ; 

*,  ,,"        from  the  Centre  all  round  to  the  sea, 

i  am  Lord  of  the  Fowl  and  the  Brute. 


,*»'. 


o  solitude !  Where  are  the  charms, 
that  Sages  have  seen  in  thy  Face, 

better  Dwell  in  the  midst  of  alarms, 
than  Reign  in  this  Horrible  Place. 
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hear  the  words  of  solomon,  the  Wise  King  of  Israel :  **  fear 

B)6f  And  keep  his  Commandments ;  For  this  is  the  whol» 
oty  of  Man." 

remember,  o  my  Friends,  the  laws,  thftirights, 
the  Generous  Plan  of  power.  Delivered  down 
from  a^e  to  age  by  your  Renowned  Forefathers ! 
0  let  Them  never  Perish  in  your  Hands, 
but  piously  Transmit  them  to  Your  children. 


^'. ■•■',■ 
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Part  II.— ETYMOLOGY. 

Etymology  treats  of  the  various  classes  of 
words,  or  parts  of  speech^  and  of  the  changesi 
which  they  undergo.  /V 

PARTS  OF  SPEECH.  '• 

There  are  nine  classes  of  words,  or  parts 
of  ipeech  ;  namely  Article^  Nouriy  Adjective^, 
Pronoun,  Verb,  Adverb,  Preposition,  ConjunC' 
iioUf  and  Interjection.  v/ 

L  An  Article  is  a  word  placed  before  a 
noun  to  limit  its  signification ;  as,  A  tree,  an 
apule,  the  garden. 

II.  A  Noun  is  the  name  of  a  person,  placj, 
or  thing;  as,  John,  London,  book, 

III.  An  Adjective  is  a  word  which  qualifies 
a  noun  ;  as,  A  sweet  apple ;  a  large  garden ; 
a  new  book. 

IV.  A  Pronoun  is  a  word  used  in  place  of 
a  noun  ;  as,  John  was  in  the  garden,  he  says 
^hat  it  is  full  of  trees,  which  are  covered  with 
fruit. 
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V.  A  Verb  is  a  word  w  hich  affirms,  or  which 
asks  a  question  ;  as,  James  strikes  the  table : 
do  you  hear  the  noise  ? 

VI.  An  Adverb  is  a  word  which  qualifies 
a  verb,  an  adjective,  or  another  adverb ;  as, 
He  writes  well;  she  is  remarkably  diligent; 
thev  read  very  correctly. 

VII.  A  Preposition  connects  words,  and 
shows  the  relation  between  them  ;  as,  We 
travelled  from  Spain  through  France  towards 
Italy. 

VIII.  A  Conjunction  joins  words  and  sen- 
tences together ;  as,  My  fjither  and  mother 
are  come,  but  I  have  not  seen  them. 

IX.  An  Interjection  is  a  wovd  used  to  ex- 
press sudden  emotion ;  as.  Ah  I  there  he  comes ; 
Alas  I  what  shall  I  do  !* 


•  DiKRCTiONS  TO  TEACHERtn. — Every  word  in  the  English 
language  bolon^fH  to  one  or  other  of  these  nine  parts  of  speech. 
The  beht  wuy  to  diHtin^nish  one  part  of  n^ech  from  another 
in  to  attend  to  ita  signification,  and  consider  whether  it  is  a 
name,  or  a  word  used  instead  of  a  name — whether  ii  expresses 
quality  in  a  noun,  a  verb,  or  another  word  of  quality — whether 
it  makes  au  assertion  or  asks  a  question — or  whether  it  joins 
other  words  together,  or  points  out  relation  between  them. — 
Th9  following  directions  will  also  assist  in  finding  out  to 
what  classwj  th»»  principal  words  in  a  sentence  belonir : 

Nouns  admit  before  them  words  expressing  quality  :  thus, 
we  can  way,  a  black  horse,  a  sour  orange,  a  loud  noise ;  but 
we  cannot  say,  a.  black  did,-  a  sour  covered,  a  loud  very. 
Nouns  aJ.Mo  aiiswor  to  questions  beginning  with  who  and  what : 
thus,  Who  Htruck  the  table  7  What  did  James  strike  ?  The 
words  James,  table,  which  form  the  answers  to  tiiese  que»> 
tioiis,  are  nouns. 

Adjectives  admit  nomw  after  them :  thus,  we  cannot  say,  « 
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An  Article  is  a  word  placed  before  a  noun 
to  limit  its  signification.        «  ^ 

A  noun  without  an  article  before  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood in  an  unlimited  sense :  thus,  man  is  mortal,  meani 
that  all  men  are  mortal.  A  man,  limits  the  signification 
to  one  man ;  the  man,  limits  the  siguificatiou  to  some 
particular  man. 

There  are  two  articles,  a  or  an,  and  the. 

A  or  an  is  called  the  indefinite  article,  be- 
cause it  does  hot  point  out  any  particular  per- 
son or  thing. 

Thus,  a  tree,  an  apple,  may  signify  any  tree,  any  ap|de. 

When  the  indefinite  article  is  to  be  placed  before  a 
noun,  a  or  an  is  employed  according  as  the  one  or  the 
other  can  be  more  readily  formed  by  the  organs  of  speech, 


good  excellenti  an  excellent  happy;  but  we  can  say  a  good  boy, 
«n  excellent  scholart  a  happy  parent.  Adj<^ctive8  also  answer 
JO  questions  beginuing  with  what  sort  of :  thus.  What  aort  of 
garden  is  it  ?  What  sort  of  apples  are  these  ?  Large  and 
«i0eef,'the  answers  to  these  questions,  are  adjectives. 

Verbs  make  sense  with  the  pronouns,  /,  ihou^  he,  or  toe  .* 
thus,  we  can  say,  /  sit,  thou  standest,  he  walks,  we  run  ;  but 
we  cannot  say,  /  chair,  thou  still,  he  slowly,  wc  down. 

Adverbs,  when  joined  to  verbs  or  adjectives,  answer  to  the 
questions  how  1  how  much  ?  when  ?  or  where  7 — thus,  how 
does  he  read?  When  will  she  he  here  1  Well,  soon,  or  any 
other  words  which  will  answer  to  these  questions,  are  ad- 
verbs. Adverbs,  though  they  are  used  to  express  quality,  like 
adjectives,  do  not  make  sense  with  nouns :  thus,  we  cannot 
say,  a  good  hoy  diligently,  a  wise  man  prudently ;  but  we  can 
say,  a  good  boy  learns  diligently,  a  wise  man  acts  prudently, 

Prep(^sitions  may  be  distinguished  from  conjunctions  by 
their  admitting  after  them  the  words  me,  us,  him,  them;  thus, 
we  can  say,  to  me,  by  us,  from  him,  in  them;  but  we  cannot 
•ay,  and  me,  or  us,  if  him,  though  them. 
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and  is  more  pleasing  to  the  oar  when  pronounced  along 

yfnth^  the  word  which  follows.     Therefore*   a,  is  used 

before  words  beginning  with  a  consonant,  the  sounds .  of 

to  and  y,  and  the  Igng  sound  of  it ;  as,  a  book,  a  W9rd>. 

, . '  d  youth,  many  a  one,  a  eunuch,  a  unit.     An  is  used  be<^ 

,  ,,  ibre  words  beginning  with  a  vowel,  silent  h,  and  k  sounded 

.    ;  when  the  accent  is  on  the  second  syllable ;  as,  an  army, 

9n  hour,  an  historian. 

The  is  called  the  definite  article,  because  it 
points  out  some  particular  person  or  thing. 

Thus,  the  garden  refers  to  some  particular  garden  as 
distinguished  from  all  others. 


i 


II. — Noun. 

A  Noun  is  the  name  of  a  person,  place,  ot 
thing. 

'  ^'  Thus,  the  words,  JoAra,  London^  bookt  are  called  nouns, 
because  John  is  the  name  of  a  person,  London  the  name 
of  a  place,  and  book  the  name  of  a  thing  or  object. 

Nouns  are  divided  into  Proper  and  Common, 
■^  Proper  Nouns  or  names  can  be  applied  to 

individuals  only. 

Common  Nouns  or  names  can  be  applied  to 
a  whole  kind  or  species. 

Proper  Nouns  distinguish  individuals  from  the  rest  of 
the  same  species.  Common  Nouns  can  be  applied  to 
.  .  each  individual  of  a  species,  but  do  not  distinguish  one 
individual  from  another.  Thus,  John  is  called  a  proper 
noun,  because,  though  there  are  many  persons  of  that 
•  name,  they  do  not  form  a  kind  of  species  by  themselves ; 
the  word  is  used  to  distinguish  one  man  or  boy  from  an- 
other: London  is  called  a  proper  noun,  because  it  distin- 
guishes the  city  which  bears  that  name  from  every  othoi 
city :  book  is  cnlled  a  common  noun,  because  it  does  not 
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^stinguish  one  thin^  of  the  kind  from  another,  bnt  can 
I   ho  i^pfiUed  to  aay  object  of  the  same  speciee. 

Proper  nouns,  when  applied  to  individuals  only,  do  not 
require  an  article  before  them  to  limit  their  signification. 
But  wiien  a  nnaiber  of  indlviduala  resemble  each  other, 
the  name  of  one  of  them  is  sometimes  used  to  expresfl 
,.  their  common  character,  and  then  admits  of  being  limited 
like  a  common  noun.  Thus,  a  great  orator  is  called  a 
Cicero ;  an  eminent  poot,  a  Homer  or  a  Virgil.  PrOpM* 
nouns  also  become  common^  when  they  are  applied  to 
two  or  more  individuals  collectively ;  as,  The  twelve 
CtBtars. 

Nouns  are   inflected   by  Number^  Gender^ 
AvA  Case. 

Nouns  are  inflected,  or  changed  in  their  forai,  by 
Number,  Gender,  and  Czise,  to  express  their  various 
jMilalaons  tto  the  tikitig«  which  they  represent,  and  to 
0^er  w«rdi}  la  the  same  sentence. 

Number  is  that  inflection  of  the  noun  by  which  wo 
indicate  whether  it  represents  one,  or  more  than  one. 

Gender  is  that  inflection  by  which  we  signify  whether 
the  noun  is  the  name  of  a  male,  a  female,  or  something 
which  has  no  distinction  of  sex. 

Case  is  that  inflection  of  the  noun  which  denotes  the 
•tate  of  the  person,  place,  or  thing  represented,  as  the 
subject  of  an  aflirmation  or  a  question,  the  owner  or 
possessor  of  something  mentioned,  or  the  object  of  an 
action  or  a  relation. 

Thus,  in  the  example,  "James  tore  the  leaves  of  Mary's 
book,"  the  distinction  between  booki  which  represents 

.  only  one  object,  and  leaves  which  represents  two  or  more 
objects  of  the  same  kind,  is  called  Number  ;  the  distinc- 
tion of  sex  between  James,  a  male,  Mary,  a  female,  and 
leavM  and  book,  things  which  are  neither  male  nor  female, 
is  called  Gender;  and  the  distinction  of  state  between 
James,  the  person  who  tore,  or  the  subject  of  tho  aflir* 
mation,  Mary,  the  owner  of  the  book,  leaves,  the  objects 

,  torn,  and  book,  the  object  related  to  leaves,  as  the  whole 
of  which  they  were  a  part,  ia  called  Case. 
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4         NUMBER 

There  are  two  Numbers,  the  Singular  and 
Plural,      .  ~w.;;i  -JK  ■•   » 

The  Singular  number  expresses  one  of  a 
kind  ;  as,  A  book,  a  pen. 

The  Plural  number  expresses  more  than 
one;  as.  Books ^ pens. 

When  a  noun  iu  the  singular  number  has  a  pluidl  sig- 
nification, that  is,  signifies  more  than  one,  it  is  called  » 
collective  noun;  as.  People, Jlock. 

The  plural  is  generally  formed  by  adding  9 
or  es  to  the  singular  ;  as,  Hand,  hands  ;  glove 
gloves ;  box,  boxe^. 

Nouns  generally  form  the  |dural  by  adding  the  lettei 
« to  the  singular,  when  the  «  readily  combuieB  in  sound 
with  the  last  letter  or  syllable. 

When  the  letter  «  does  not  readily  combine  in  sound 
with  the  last  letter  or  syllable  of  the  singular,  the  plural 
is  formed  by  adding  ea. 

Thus,  nouns  ending  in  x,  eh  soft,  «A,  and  «9,  form  the 
plural  by  adding  ea;  as.  Fox,  {oxea;  church,  churches; 
Ji$h,  fi8he«;  glass,  glasses. 

The  following  are  the  principal  irregularities  with 
respect  to  number : — 

Nouns  ending  in  ch  hard,  and  in  o  preceded  by  a 
yowel,  fonn  the  plural  by  adding  s;  as.  Monarch,  ino- 
narch« ;  folio,  (olioa.  Nouns  ending  iu  o  preceded  by  a 
consonant,  ti^e  ea;  as.  Hero,  heroea;  except  canto, 
grotto,  junto,  portico,  quarto,  aolo,  tyro,  which  add  a  only 

Nouns  ending  in  y  preceded  by  a  consonant,  change  y 
into  iea;  as  Duty,  dutt>«.  In  like  manner,  the  word 
alkali  has  alkalies  in  the  plural.  But  nouns  ending  in  y 
preceded  by  a  vowel,  and  proper  names  used  as  common 
nouns,  follow  the  general  rule  ;  as,  Day,  day« ;  Henry, 
Henrys. 

Nouns  ending  in  for  fe  change/  or  fe  into  vet;  aa, 
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CalftCtihes;  Jfcni/>,kni»«»;  except  hrief,  rhief t fief ^  grief, 
handkerchief  i  hoof,  proof,  reproof,  roof ;  dwarf,  scarf, 
whaif;  gulf,  iurfi  fife,  strife;  safe ;  which  are  regular. 
NouuH  eudiiig  iu  ff  are  also  regular;  as,  Muff,  mufit; 
except  ataff,  which  has  stai?««. 

A  few  liOMiis  take  the  termiiiatiou  en ;  as,  ox,  oxen ; 
child,  vM'Mren  ;  man,  men,  with  its  compouud  woman, 
Yfomen  ;  iooXman,  footmen,  Alc.  • 

Somti  uouos  vary  the  plural  to  express  a  difTerence  of 
meaning ;  as,  Brother,  brothers,  (sons  of  the  same  pa- 
rent, brethren,  (members  of  the  same  profession ;)  die, 
dies,  (stumps  for  coining,)  dice,  (smail  cubes  used  in 
games ;)  genius,  geniuses,  (persons  of  great  talent,) 
genii,  (spirits ;)  index,  indexes,  (tables  of  contents  ;)  tn- 
dices,  (signs  in  Algebra ;)  pea,  peas,  (single  seeds,) 
pease,  (seeds  in  a  mass  ;)  penny,  pennies,  (coins,)  pence, 
(value  of  coins  in  computation.) 

Nouns  which  have  been  adopted  from  foreign  languages 
without  change,  sometunes  retain  their  original  pluridi ; 
thus:^  <, 


;r<  ■ 


Animalculum 

Antithesis 

Apex 

Appendix 

Arcanum 

Automaton 

Axis 

Bandit 

Banditto 

Basis 

Beau 

Calx 

Chorub 

Criterion 

Crisis      - 

Datum 

Dt'sideratum 

Dilettante 

EfHuvium 

Ellipsis 

Erratum 


Animalcula 

S   -vu 

Antitheses 

'  ■    .'Si.. 

Apices 

Appendices 

(»* 

Arcana 

;                                   t 

Automata 

f 

Axes 

'       t 

Banditti  ^ 

Bases 

Beaux 

Calces 

Cherubim 

^-           ,   *• 

Criteria 

Crises 

Data 

Desiderata 

Dilettanti 

- 

Effluvia 

Ellipses 

Errata 

I  "I 


in 
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Genuf 
HypoUM 

IgllM-fktUlU 

lamina 

Manw 

Meaium 

llLeinorandum 

Motamoiphoais 

Monsieur 

Phonomonon 

Radius 

Seraph 

Stimulus 

Stratum 

Thesis 

Vertex 

Virtuoso 

Vortex 


Foci 

Genera 

Hypotheses 

Ignes-fatui 

limine 

Magi 

Media 

Memoranda 

Metamorphoses 

Messieurs 

Phenomena 

Radii 

Seraphim 

Stunuli 

Strata 

Theses 

Vertices 

Virtuosi 

Vortices 


The  following  nouns  cannot  be  classed  under  any  ge- 
neral rule,  ill  tiio  formation  of  the  plural  number :  Foot, 
feet;  goote,  gettef  lou9e,  lice;  mou$ef  mice;  tooth,  teeth 

Some  nouns  have  the  singular  and  plural  alike ;  as, 
Deer,  eheep,  swine,  salmon,  ^c. 

Many  nouns  have  no  plural :  these  are  chiefly  proper 
names,  and  names  of  virtues  and  vices,  arts  and  sciences, 
metals,  grain,  Sue. ;  as,  England,  Dublin ;  wisdom, 
goodness,  pride,  sloth;  poetry,  music,  arithmetic;  gold, 
silver,  iron;  wheeit,  barley;  hemp, pitch,  milk,  bread,  ^c 

Some  nouns  want  the  singular  number :  as,  Bellows, 
scissors,  tongs,  ashes,  lungs,  riches,  bowels,  vitals,  morals, 
nuptials,  breeches,  drawers,  kalends,  nones,  ides,  thanks, 
oats,  victuals,  politics,  mechanics,  statistics,  optics, 
mathematics,  antipodes,  minutia,  ^c. 

Among  this  class  of  words  are  to  be  reckoned  letters 
signify ing  literature,  and  manners,  in  the  sense  of  6e- 
haviour.  Amends,  means,  odds,  arc  either  singular  or 
plural.  News  is  generally  used  as  singular ;  likewise 
ahns  and  gallows. 
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GENDER. 

There  are  three  Genders,  the  MascuKne,  the 
Feminine,  and  the  Neuter. 

Pkoperly  ■peaking,  there  are  only  two  genden,  tb« 
masculine  and  the  feminine^  corre^nniding  to  the  two 
eexes ;  but  aa  many  nouns  belong  to  neither  eex,  thoM 
are  claased  together,  and  denominated  neuter,  that  ie,  flf 
neither  gender. 

The  names  of  males  are  masculine  ;  as,  Man^ 
husband^  father. 

The  names  of  females  are  feminine;  as 
Woman,  wife,  mother. 

The  names  of  things,  which  are  neither  male 
nor  female,  are  neuter;  as  Houte,  field,  river. 

When  a  noun  may  be  applied  either  to  a  male  or  «  ft- 
male,  it  is  said  to  be  of  the  common  gender ;  as,  ParmU, 
child,  friend. 

There  are  three  ways  of  distingitidring  the  mi 
from  the  feminine : — 


1    By  a  different  termination ; 

Duke 

Elector 

Emperor 

Executor 

Fornicator 

Giant 

Governor 

Hoir 

Heritor 

Hero 

Host 

Hunter 

Jew 

Lad 

Landgrave 

Lion 


Abbot 

Abbess 

Actor 

Actress 

Administrator 

Administratrix 

Adulterer 

Adulteress 

Ambassador 

Ambassadress 

Arbiter 

Arbitress 

Author 

Authoress 

Baron 

Baroness 

Benefactor 

Benefactress 

Chanter 

Chantress 

Conduotor 

Conductress 

Count 

Countess 

Czar 

Czarina 

Dauphin 

Dauphiness 

Deacon 

Deaconess 

Director 

Directrix 

Docheas 

Electreea 

Empress 

Executrix 

Fomicatrix 

Giantess 

Governess 

Heiress 

Heritrix 

Heroine 

Hostess 

Huntress 

Jewess 

Lass 

Land^?ayiaa 

Lioness 
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MargraTO 

Marquia 

Mayor 

Patron 

Peer 

Poet 

Priest 

Prince     i 

Prior 

Prophet 

Protector 


Beau 
Boar 
•Boy 

Bridegroom 

Brother 

Buck 

Bull 

Bullock 

Cock 

Colt 

Dog 

Drake 

Ear! 

Father 

Gaffer 

Gander 

Gentleman 

Hart 


fiNGLISR 

Margravine 

Marchioness 

Mayoress 

Patroness 

Peeress 

Poetess 

Priestess 

Princess 

Prioress 

Prophetess 

Protectress 


GRAMMAR. 

Seamster 

Shepherd 

Songster 

Sorcerer 

Sultan 

Testator 

Tiger 

Traitor 

Tutor 

Viscount 


Bolie 

Sow 

Girl 

Bride 

Sister 

Doe 

Cow 

Heifer 

Hen 

Filly 

Bitch 

Duck 

Countess 

Mother 

Gammer 

Goose 

Lady 

Roe 


Horse 

Husband 

King 

Lord 

Man 

Master 

Monk 

Milter 

Nephew 

Ram 

Sir 

Sloven 

Sou 

Stag 

Uncle 

Widower 

Wizard 


Seamstress 

Shepherdess 

Songstress 

Sorceress 

Snltana 

Testatrix 

Tigress 

Traitress 

Tutoress 

Viscountesk 


2.  By  a  different  word ;  an — 


th 

P' 

th 
la 


Maro 

Wife 

Qiioe^ 

Lady 

Woman 

MislroBS 

Nun 

Spawner 

Niece 

Ewe 

Madam 

Slut  or  slattern 

Daughter 

Hind 

Aunt 

Widow 

Witch 


3.  By  prefixing  a  noun,  an  adjective,  or  a  pronoun  ; 

Man-servaut 
Cock-sparrow 
Male-child 
He-goat 

CASE. 

There  are  thi'ee  Cases,  the  NomimztUb,  th« 
Possessive^  and  the  Objective, 


ai 
in 


Maid-servant 
Hen-sparrow 
Femalo-cliild 
She-goat 


a 
k 
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imstreai 

E)pherdeM 

wgstreaa 

ceroM 

tana 

iitatrix 

jeas 

litreew 

loretis 

sountcn 


tan 
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The  threo  cascfl  are  expressive  ot  the  three  states  of 
relation  to  other  words,  in  .one  or  other  of  which  tho 
name  of  every  person,  place,  or  thing  must  bo  placed. 

A  noun  is  in  the  nominative  case  when  it  is 
the  subject  of  an  affirmation  oi  a  question/ 

A  noun  is  in  the  possessive  case  when  it  ex- 
presses ownership  or  possession. 

A  noun  is  in  the  objective  case  when  it  is 
the  end  or  object  of  an  action,  or  of  some  re- 
lation expressed  by  a  preposition. 

Thus,  in  the  example,  "John  took  Robert's  knife, 
and  put  it  into  the  pocket  of  William's  coat,"  two  affir- 
mations are  made  by  the  verbs  took  and  put.  The  sub- 
ject of  these  affirmations,  or  the  person  who  took  and  put, 
was  John,  whose  name  is,  therefore,  in  the  nominativo 
case.  The  object  or  end  of  John's  arition  in  taking,  was 
the  knife ;  the  object  pointed  out  by  the  preposition  into, 
was  the  pocket ;  and  the  object  pointed  out  by  the  prepo- 
sition of,  was  coat;  the  words  knife,  pocket,  and  coat,  are 
therefore  iu  the  objective  case.  The  owner  of  the  knife 
was  Robert,  and  the  owner  of  the  coat  was  William ; 
hence  the  words  RoherVs  and  William's  are  in  the  poi- 
sessive  case. 

The  nominative  and  the  objective  of  nouns 
are  always  alike.  "^^ 

The  possessive  singular  is  formed  by  adding 
S9  with  an  apostrophe  before  it,  to  the  nomi- 
native ;  as,  King,  king*s. 

When  the  nominative  singular  ends  in  s,  ss,  ce,  or  any 
other  letter  or  syllable  which  will  yot  combine  in  sound 
with  »,  the  possessive  is  sometimes  formed  by  merely 
adding  tho  apostrophe  ;  as,  Moses'  rod,  for  righteousness^ 
sake  ;  for  conscience*  sake. 

The  possessive  plural  is  formed  by  adding 
an  apostrophe  to  the  nominative  ;  as.  Kings 
kings'. 
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When  the  nominative  plurai  ooes  not  end  in  8,  the  pe^ 
MMtve  is  formed  by  adding  s,  with  an  apostrophe,  as, 
Jftfn,  ffi«n'«. 


Singular. 
Nom.  Father 
p09t.  Father's 
Ohj,     Father 

Singular. 
Nom.  Lady 
Post.  Lady's 
Obj.     Lady 


Nouna  are  thus  declined 

Plural 
Fathers 
Fathers' 
Fathers 


Singular. 
Nam.  Child 
Post.  Child's 
Obj      Child 


Plural. 
Ladies 
Ladies' 
Ladies 


Singular. 
Nom.  Lass 
Pos8.  Last's 
Oft^;.     Lass 


Plurgl 
Children 
Children's 
Chiklreu 

Plural. 
Lasses 
Lasses' 
Lasses* 


*  Directions  to  Tkachers. — To  find  out  the  number  and 
Mttder  of  nouns,  it  is  only  necessary  to  attend  to  thstir  sigrni- 
noation,  and  to  the  modes  in  which  these  inflections  are  made 
in  different  sorts  of  words,  as  explained  in  the  preceding  mleo 
The  following  directions  will  at^^ist  in  distinguishing  the  cases 
The  nominative  case  answers  to  a  question  beginning  with 
who  or  whaty  and  the  word  which  makes  the  affirraatien ;  a% 
Who  took  Roberts  knife?  John,  a  word  which  was  shown 
fad  the  explanation  of  the  cases  to  be  iu  the  nominative.  The 
possessive  case  answers  to  a  <|uestion  begikvuing  with  iphose, 
and  the  word  following  the  noun,  the  case  of  which  is  to  be 
found  out;  as.  Whose  knife  did  John  take?  Whose  pocket  did 
he  put  it  into  ?  Robert's,  WiUiam*s,  wliich  are  bnth  m  tlw 
possessive.  I'he  objective  case  answers  to  a  question  begin- 
ning with  whom  or  what,  and  ending  with  the  word  which 
makes  the  affirmation  or  points  out  the  relation  ;  as,  What 
did  John  take  ?  A  knife.  What  did  he  put  it  into  ?  A  pocket. 
What  did  he  put  it  into  the  pocket  of?  A  coat :  the  word» 
which  answer  to  all  these  questions  are  in  the  objective. 

Sentences  like  the  preceding  may  be  parsed  in  the  following 
manner : — John,  a  proper  noun,  singular  number,  masculine 
gender,  and  nominative  case  ;  took,  a  verb ;  RoberVa,  a  pro> 
per  noun,  singular  number,  masculine  gender,  and  possessive 
case ;  knife,  a  common  noun,  singular  number,  neuter  §^nder, 
and  objective  case ;  and,  a  conjunction ;  put,  a  verb ;  it,  a 
pronoun  ;  into,  a  preposition;  the,  the  definite  article;  pockei, 
a  common  noun,  singular  number,  neuter  gender,  and  qbjoe* 
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EXERCISES. 

PARTS  OF  SPEECH. 

Hew  many  ckuases  of  words  are  there  ?  To  what  claM  do 
all  names  belong?  What  words  limit  the  signification  of 
names?  What  words  are  used  instead  of  names?  What 
words  express  quality  ?  What  words  qualify  nouns  ?  What 
are  words  which  affirm  or  ask  questions  called  ?  What  wordf 
qualify  affirmations,  and  other  words  expressive  of  quality' 
What  words  are  used  to  connect  other  words  ?  What  wordr 
both  connect  other  words,  and  point  out  the  relation  whid 
one  thing  bears  to  another?  What  words  are  used  to  ox 
press  sudden  emotion  ? 

Say  to  what  class  each  of  the  following  words  belongs  .*— - 

Ireland,  come,  an  apple,  by,  diligent,  we,  alas  !  write,  not* 
a  garden,  quite,  walk,  good,  and,  plant,  oh  !  green,  very,  ran, 
but,  winter,  make,  long,  hush  !  fruitful,  silver,  read,  or,  the 
river,  happy,  build,  quickly,  sit,  large,  house,  nor,  weH,  it, 
George,  school,  she,  with,  aha  !  strike,  Cork,  I,  ride,  at,  pen, 
■weetly,  them,  new,  him^  earth,  ah  !  learn,  you. 

ARTICLE. 

What  is  an  article  ?  How  is  a  word  which  has  no  article 
before  it  to  be  uiulerstood?    What  does  a  signify?     How 

five  case ;  o/,  a  preposition;  William's,  a  proper  noun,  singu- 
lar  number,  masculine  gender,  and  possessive  case ;  coat,  a 
common  noun,  singular  number,  neuter  gender,  and  objective 
case. 

On  each  of  the  words  questions  like  the  following  may  be 
put,  to  teach  the  ready  application  of  the  preceding  rules. 
Why  is  John  called  a  proper  noun?  Why  is  it  said  to  be  iu 
the  singular  number?  masculine  gender?  and  nominative 
case?  Why  is  Robertas  said  to  be  in  the  possessive  case?  Why 
is  knife  called  a  common  noun  ?  Why  is  it  said  to  be  in  the 
neuter  gender?  and  objective  case?  What  is  the  plural  of 
, knife  ?  How  do  nouns  in  /and  fc  form  the  plural  number? 
Why  is  Me  called  the  definite  article  ?  &c    ^o 
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does  the  limit  the  signification  of  a  noun  ?  How  many  ttr> 
tides  are  there  ?  What  is  a  or  an  called  ?  and  why  ?  When 
ought  a  to  be  placed  before  a  noun  ?  and  when  an  ?  What  m 
the  called  ?  and  why  ? 

• 

Place  Articles  before  the  following  words: — 

Man,  sun,  fields,  apple,  hour,  grammar-,  husband,  pens, 
union,  stone,  herb,  infant,  river,  historian,  wood,  army,  eunuch, 
clouds,  garden,  orange,  youth,  honour,  scholar,  wish,  hope, 
university,  writer,  ewe,  planets. 

Correct  the  following  Errors  : — 

An  river,  a  apple,  a  ornament,  an  good  scholar,  an  youth, 
a  humble  man,  an  history,  a  hour,  an  rwo,  a  owl,  an  wolf, 
an  union,  an  princr,  a  empty  purse,  nn  hrur.'^rous  Srfory,  an 
useful  work,  a  obedient  son,  an  sweet  pear,  an  green  field,  a 
industrious  man,  a  amiable  woman,  a  harmonions  sound,  an 
cheerful  temper,  an  winding  stream,  a  open  countenance,  an 
severe  winter,  an  mild  spring,  an  wai-m  summer,  a  abundant 
harvest. 

NOUN. 

What  is  a  noun  ?  How  many  sorts  of  nouns  are  there  ? 
What  sort  of  a  noun  is  John  ?  and  why  is  it  so  tfalled  ?  What 
sort  of  a  noun  is  hnok  ?  and  why  is  it  so  culled  ?  Whon  do 
Proper  nouns  bec*mo  Common?  How  are  nouns  inflected? 
For  what  purpose  are  nouns  inflected?  What  Ijs  Number? 
Gender?  Case?  How  many  numbers  are  there ?  What  is  a 
collective  noun  ?  How  is  the  plural  formed  ?  When  do  nouns 
form  th©  plural  by  adding  cs?  What  lerminution  or  final 
letters  require  es  after  them  in  the  formation  of  the  plural 
number?  How  do  nouns  ending  in  o,  y,  and  'or  fe,  form 
the  plural  ?  How  many  Genders  are  tliere  ?  When  is  a 
noun  said  to  be  of  the  common  gender?  Wimt  are  ihe  three 
ways  of  distinguishing  the  masculine  from  the  feminine  ? 
How  many  Cases  ai-e  (hero?  What  do  the  cases  express? 
What  cases  in  nouns  are  always  alike?  flow'- the  Posses^ 
Eiive  case  formed  in  Ihe  singular  and  in  the  plnial  ntnnherf 
When  is  the  possessive  singular  formed  in  the  siunn  way  as 
the  pos««es«ivo  plural?  and  the  possessive  plural  us  the  pos 
KiJiBive  singular?  . 
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Dittinguish  Proper  nouns  from  Common  in  the  following  :-^ 

Dublin t  city,  time,  nation,  Patrick,  hope,  dog,  honour, 
friend,  Limerick,  table,  kindness,  portion,  peaiiiantry,  Italy, 
fimt,  Mtreaiu,  happiness,  London,  boy,  America,  debt,  people', 
Thomus,  Henry,  mountain,  hat,  multitude,  party,  Ceesar, 
regiment,  Bristol,  virtue,  continent,  grammar. 

In  what  number  are— 

Field,  plants,  boast,  rams,  globes,  cloud,  virtue,  vices,  sun, 
blacknesH,  box,  leaves,  quartos,  alkali,  inches,  duty,  asses, 
wi»h,  heroes,  tetrarchs,  money,  righteousness,  knives,  footman, 
child,  peas,  axes,  cherub,  phenomena,  crisis,  genus,  data, 
•effluviu,  stratum,  theses,  teeth,  salmon,  sheep,  whiteness,  folly, 
rnoruh,  Hpectacles,  antipodes,  tongs,  riches,  optics,  annals, 
victuals,  bread,  milk,  iron,  matheiuutics,  brass,  amends,  news, 
ftlm^i  peo{>le,  multitude  ? 

Form  the  Plural  of — 

Flower,   watch,    junto,   staff,    woman,    bandit,   erratum, 

Soone,  hidex,  magus,  seraph,  brother,  hoof,  grotto,  tax,  gar- 
en,  orange,  miss,  city,  bay,  gulf,  monarch,  tree,  loaf,  mouse,^ 
automaton,  hypothesis,  penny,  die,  bush,  deer,  muff,  lady/ 
fadilW,  potato,  ox,  genus,  criterion. 

Correct  the  following  errors  : — 

Good  t>c]\o\&Tca  are  always  attentive  to  their  studys,  and  to 
tbo  instructiones  of  their  tcacheres.  The  hunt^mans  killed 
two  fox.  I  saw  a  husbandmen  ploughing,  with  six  oxea. 
You  can  see  ten  churchs  from  the  top  of  that  hill  ;  it  is  a  pros- 
pDUt  which  even  monarchs  might  admire.  Hannibal  was 
one  of  the  greatest  heros  of  ancient  ttms.  We  are  only  tyroes 
in  grHnnnur.  The  innkeeper  borrowed  two  dozens  of  knifes 
ancT  forkes ;  and  he  not  only  took  great  care  of  them,  but 
returned  them  in  a  few  daies;  both  of  which  are  proof^s  that 
he  WJM  deservinjr  of  the  favour.  That  old  man  has  twe  stalKs, 
one  in  each  hand :  how  ridiculous  these  ladys  would  \ppear 
if  tmnii  of  them  had  two  mntfes.  Obedient  childes  are  '  nxiuus 
to  pldA^o  their  parentes.  These  young  mans  are  gieu  gevii: 
th«e  are  brctliren,  being  sonea  of  the  same  father,  ^'^^w*  is 
a  good  crop  of  oat,  but  t!ie  wheats  in  the  next  Held  i '  *»"*  so 
goo<l.     I  will  give  you  two  golds  for  three  silvers.    Th  •*«•»<*»  is 
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well  skilled  in  mcchtiiiic:  he  has  invented  a  new  kind  of 
bellow.  Lend  me  your  scissor  to  cut  this  thread.  David  was 
a  man  of  excellent  moral,  and  pleiising  manner,  and  well 
acquainted  with  letter. 

WhMt  19  the  gender  of — 

King,  duck,  shepherd,  beauty,  heart,  flock,  woman,  widow- 
er, boy,  comp'iuion,  lady,  uncle,  Mary,  virtue,  masler,  bride, 
husband,  witneHS,  aunt,  heuii,  ,)*irent,  wisdom,  Charlos,  prince, 
empress,  lielfast,  cousin,  iniu  ' 

What  is  the  feminine  of — 

Hero,  nephew,  lord,  stajj,  abbot,  marquis,  hart,  duke> 
sultan,  hott,  ram,  broil i^r,  milter,  testator,  male-child,  giant, 
wizuni,  executor,  beau,  nonk,  bullock,  viscount,  margrave, 
earl,  director,  he«goat,  s  oven,  buck  ? 

In  what  case  ia  each  of  the  following  nouna  : — 

A  man*M  hand  ;  mend  llie  pen  ;  John  writes  ;  the  king's 
crown  ;  in  the  held  ;  ladies'  gloves ;  children's  toys ;  strike 
the  table ;  from  Corli  to  Limerick  ;  Charles'  hat ;  the  girls 
read  the  boyH'  books  ;  hnd  u  slate  and  pencil ;  Ciesar  was  a 
.jjcholar  and  a  warrior ;  the  w<iys  of  wisdom  are  ways  of 
pieurtantuesH  ;  man's  happiucHs  does  not  consist  in  the  abun- 
dance of  his  possessiouH  ;  the  scholar's  improvement  is  the 
master's  object  t 

Correct  the.  following  errors : — 

Jame's  sister  was  Roberts'  husband.  My  uncle  is  my 
neatest  bcnofactrciMi.  The  duke  is  a  distinguished  heroiiie. 
That  young  lady  is  the  marqui's  nephew,  and  is  about  to  be 
married  to  the  amba^^^ador:!^'  daugluer :  she  is  a  count  in  her 
own  right.  Henries'  daughter  was  much  grieved  at  her  childs 
death.  My  brothers  wiA  s  mother  arrived  last  night.  A  mo- 
thers tenderness'  and  a  futheiV  care  are  natures  gii'ts'  for  mauii 
advantage.  Wisdoms  pi-<>cepts'  form  the  good  mans  interest 
and  happiness. 

Parte  the  following  sentences,  stating  the  number,  gender, 
and  case  of  each  of  the  nouns: — 

A  duke,  a  marquis,  un  eurl,  and  a  viscount,  were  present 
at  the  review.  The  king  and  the  beggar,  the  prince  and  the 
peasant)  are  liable  to  the  mistbrtuncs  of  life.     Many  men  ara 
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deceived  by  false  appearanees.  James  and  I  are  rivals  ;  but 
we  do  not  cease  to  be  friends.  Charles  was  a  man  of  know- 
ledge, learning,  politeness,  and  religion. 

Th'  unwearied  sun,  from  day  to  day, 
iDoes  his  Creator's  power  display, 
And  publishes  to  every  land, 
The  work  of  an  Almighty  hand. 

Peevishness  and  passion  often  produce  from  trifles  the  most 
serious  mischiefs.  Truth  and  candour  possess  a  powerful 
charm :  they  bespeak  universal  favour.  Learning  does  not 
grow  up  in  the  mind  of  its  own  accord  :  it  is  the  fruit  of  long 
cultivation,  and  the  acquisition  of  labour  and  care. 
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III. — Adjective. 

An  Adjective  is  a  word  which  qualifies  a 
noun. 

Adjectives  qualify  nouns  by  ascribing  to  the  objects  of 
which  they  are  the  names,  some  property  or  other  cir- 
cumstance which  distinguishes  them  from  some  other 
objects  of  the  same  kind.  Thus,  in  the  example,  a  sweet 
appUf  appU  is  the  name  of  an  object,  and  sweet  describes 
a  distinctive  quality  of  that  object :  hence  the  word  sweet 
is  an  adjective.  In  like  manner,  in  the  examples,  a  largt 
garden,  a  new  book,  the  words  large  and  new  are  adjec- 
tives, because  they  express  cir^pmstanoes  concerninff 
the  garden  and  the  book  referred  to,  which  distiugaiM 
them  from  some  other  gardens  and  bo^r. 

Adjectives  have  three  forms ;  the  Positive, 
the  Comparative,  and  the  Superlative, 

An  adjective  is  in  the  positive  form  when  it 
does  not  express  comparison ;  as,  A  rich  man. 

An  adjective  is  in  the  comparative  form, 
when  it  expresses  comparison  between  two, 
or  between  one  and  a  number  taken  coil^^ 
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lively ;  as,  John  is  richer  than  James :  he  is 
richer  than  all  the  men  in  London. 

An  adjective  is  in  the  superlative  form,  when 
it  expresses  comparison  between  one  and  a 
number  of  individuals  taken  separately:  as^ 
John  is  the  richest  man  in  London. 

Adjectives  expressive  of  properties  or  circiimstaiicef* 
which  cannot  be  increased,  have  only  the  positive  form  J 
as,  A  circular  road  ;  the  chief  end  ;  extreme  measures. 

The  positive  is  used  to  denote  the  existence  of  som» 
quality  in  an  object  without  comparing  it  directly  with 
any  other  object ;  bjit  in  adjectives  of  dimension,  and 
some  others,  coniparison  is  implied,  though  it  is  not  ex- 
pressed  ;  thus,  we  say  of  a  walking-stick,  compared  with 
a  twig  that  it  is  thick — compared  with  a  tree  that  it  la. 
small.  The  comparative  not  only  expresses  comparison 
between  two,  or  between  one  and  a  number  taken  col- 
lectively, but  denotes  that  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  tho 
quality  exists  in  the  one  than  in  the  other.     In  like  man- 

^'-  net  the  superlative  not  only  expresses  comparison  be- 
tween one  and  a  i^umber  of  individual  taken  separately^ 

'^"     but  denotes  the  greatest  or  least  degree  of  the  quality  in 

^  thA  object  with  which  each  of  the  others  is  compared. 
Thus,  we  say  of  an  apple,  it  is  sweet;  comparing  it  with 

'  another  apple,  we  say  it  is  sweeter t  meaning  theft  it  pos- 
sesfles  a  greater  degree  of  the  quality  of  sweetness  ;  com- 

-'  paring  it  with  each  apple  in  a  number,  we  say  it  is  the 
sweelestf  meaning  that  of  all  the  apples  referred  to,  it 
possesses  the  quality  of  sweetness  in  the  greatest  degree. 
Because  the  different  forms  of  the  adjective  thus  exi)ress 
different  degrees  of  quality,  they  are  generally  called 
the  Degrees  of  Comparison. 

The  comparative  is  formed  by  adding  er  to 
tW^  positive ;  as,  Greats  greater;  small,  smaller. 

When  the  positive  ends  in  e,  the  letter  r  only  is  added  ; 
as,  LargSf  largei*. 

The  superlative  is  formed  by  adding  est  to  the 

eates^ ;  small,  smallest 
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When  tlio  pot^itive  ends  in  e  the  letlcrs  si  only  ate  added 
as,  Large,  laisjes/. 

When  the  positive  ends  in  y  preceded  by  a  consonant, 
the  y  is  changed  into  i  before  er  and  est ;  as,  Happy ^ 
happier,  happiest 

When  the  positive  ends  in  a  singlo  consonant,  preceded 
by  a  single  vovvol,  the  consonant  is  doubled  before  er  and 
est ;  as,  Holy  hotter,  \\oitcst. 

The  comparative  is  also  formed  by  prefixing 
./lore  to  the  positive;  and  the  superlative,  by 
prefixing  most;  as,  Useful,  more  useful,  most 
useful. 

Adjectives  of  one  syllable,  and  dissyllables  ending  in  y 
and  c  usually  form  the  comparative  and  superlative  by 
adding  er  and  est,  or  r  and  st.  All  other  adjectives  of 
two  syllables,  and  adjectives  of  more  than  two  syllables, 
usually  form  the  comparative  and  superlative  by  prefixing 
more  and  most. 

A  few  adjectives  form  the  superlative  by  adding  most 
to  the  positive  or  comparative,  as,  Fore,  foremost ;  ypper^ 
uppermotff. 

The  syllable  ish  is  sometimes  added  to  the  positive  to 
lessen  its  signification  ;  as.  Black,  blacki'sA.  When  the 
positive  ends  in  e,  the  e  is  omitted  before  ish  ;  as,  White^ 
whitt«A.  ^ 

The  signification  of  the  positive  is  also  lessened  by  pre- 
fixing the  adverbs  less  and  least ;  as,  Useful,  less  useiuj^ 
least  useful. 

The  adverb  very  is  often  prefixed  to  the  positive  to  in^ 
crease  its  signification  by  expressing  a  degree  of  quality 
somewhat  less  than  the  greatest  or  superlative  degree  ^ 
as,  Wise,  very  wise. 

The  following  adjectives  are  irregular  in  the  formation 
of  t\>e  comparative  and  superlative  : — 

Bad  ) 

Evil  >  worse  worst 

in    S 

Far  farther  farthest 

For.  fo^e,  ^  f--'*  , 
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Good 

better 

Hind 

hinder 

In 

inner 

Late 

Little 

later 

latter 

lees 

Low 

lower 

Many  ( 
Much  { 

more 

Near 

nearer 

Old 

nether 

older 

elder 

Oat 

outer 

Up 


under 
upper 


beet 
(  hindmost 
\  hindermost 
{  inmost 
( innermost 
}  latest 
(  last 

least 
(  lowest 
(  lowermost 

most 

(  nearest 
I  next 

nethermost 
(  oldest 
(  oldebt 
i  outermost 
\  utmost 

undermost 
K  uppermost 
(  upmost  * 


*  Directions  to  TsACHBRf*. — It  has  been  already  e3B> 
plained  that  Adjectives  may  be  distinguished  from  the  othei 
parts  of  speech  by  their  making  sense  with  a  noun,  or  by  theii 
answering  a  question  in  reference  t^the  noun,  beginning  with 
the  words,  What  sort  of.  Thus,  we  can  say,  a  sweet  apple , 
but  we  cannot  say,  a  stoeet  larger  a  tweet  it,  or  a  sweet  learn. 
Or,  if  we  ask.  What  sort  of  apple  is  it  ?  the  word  sweety  which 
answers  the  question,  b  shown  to  be  an  adjective.  Whe* 
ther  an  adjective  has  any  other  form  than  the  Positive  can 
only  be  ascertained  by  considering  whether  its  signification 
can  be  increased  or  diminished  ;  and  whether  it  is  regular  or 
irregular,  or  in  what  manner  thu  Comparative  and  Superlative 
are  formed,  must  be  learned  by  attending  carefully  to  the 
preceding  rules  and  examples.  When  an  adjective  is  in  the 
comparative  or  superlative,  it  should  bo  asked,  why  it  is  so ; 
thus,  Why  is  richer  put  in  the  comparative  form  ?  Because  a 
comparison  is  made,  first,  between  John  and  JaineSj  and  then 
between  Jo  An  and  all  the  men  in  London  taken  together. 
Why  is  richest  put  in  tho  superlative  form  ?    Because  a  con>* 
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EXERCISES. 

ADJECTIVE. 

What  18  an  adjective  ?  How  do  adjeotives  qualify  nouns  ? 
flow  many  forms  have  adjectives  ?  When  ia  an  adjective  in 
the  Positive  form  ?  in  the  Comparative  ?  in  the  Superlative  ? 
What  adjectives  have  only  the  positive  form  ?  What  is  the 
nso  of  the  positive  ?  What  adjectives  imply  comparison  in 
the  positive  form?  What  is  the  use  of  the  comparative? 
of  the  superlative  ?  What  are  the  positive,  comparative,  and 
•uperlative  generally  called  ?  aud  why  ?  How  is  the  com- 
parative formed  ?  How  is  the  superlative  formed  ?  How  are 
the  comparative  and  Kuperlutive  formed,  when  the  positive 
ends  iu  e  1  when  the  positive  ends  in  y  preceded  by  a  con- 

parison  is  made  between  John  and  each  man  in  London  taken 
■eparately. 

tSeutencGS  containing  the  Article,  Noun,  and  Adjective, 
may  be  parsed  as  follows,  the  explanations  being  drawn  from 
Ihe  pupil  by  such  questions  as.  Why  is  it  called  an  adjective  ? 
Why  are  the  comparative  aud  superlative  formed  by  adding  r 
and  sti  &.C.  &<c.  ^i  wise  man ;  an  amiable  woman ;  the  last  day. 
A  the  indefinite  article,  limiting  the  signification  of  man; 
wise,  an  adjective  in  tlie  positive  form,  qualifying  mant  com- 
parative wiser,  superlative  wisest,  formed  by  adding  r  and  st 
to  the  positive  ;  man,  a  noun,  singular  number,  masculine 
gender,  and  nominative  case  ;  an,  the  indefinite  article,  writ- 
ten an  becau«e  the  next  word  begins  with  a  vowel ;  amiable, 
an  adjective,  in  the  positive  form,  comparative  more  amiable, 
superlative  most  amiable,  so  formed  because  the  positive  is  a 
word  of  four  syllables,  to  which  it  would  be  inconvenient  to 
add  r  and  st ;  woman,  a  noun,  singular  number,  feminine 
gender,  und  nominative  case,  possesisive  woman^s,  plural  wO' 
men,  possessive  womeiCs  ;  the,  the  definite  article,  limiting  the 
signiiicution  of  day ;  last,  an  adjective  in  the  superlative  form, 
qualifying  day,  irregular  in  the  formation  of  the  comparative 
and  «u[)erlativo,  inlcr  or  latter,  latest  or  last,  later  and  latest 
being  jronerally  applied  to  time,  latter  and  last  to  number  and 
ordtr  ;  day,  a  noun,  singular  unniber,  neuter  gender,  aud  nom- 
oiativc  case,  forming  the  plural  by  adding  s,  because  the  final 
y  is  preceded  ?jv  a  vowel.  .     .     ..  : 
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Bonant?  when  the  positive  ends  in  a  single  cousmiant,  pro 
ceded  by  a  single  vowel  ?  Is  there  any  other  way  of  forming 
the  comparative  and  superlative  ?  What  adjectives  generally 
fonn  the  comparative  and  superlative  by  adding^'er  or  estt  or 
r  OT  8t'f  What  adjectives  always  form  the  comparative  and 
superlative  by  more  and  most '{  How  do  a  few  adjectives  form 
the  superlative?  How  is  the  signification  of  the  positive  «omo- 
times  lessoned  ?  What  adverbs  are  sometimes  placed  before 
the  positive  to  lessen  its  signification  ?  What  adverb  is  often 
prefixed  to  the  positive  to  express  a  degree  of  quality  some- 
what less  than  tho  snparlativo  ?  What  are  those  adjective! 
called  which  do  not  form  their  comparative  aud  superlative  by 
the  preceding  rules  ? 

yifhal  are  the  comparative  and  superlative  of — 

Bfight,  diligent,  ihin,  noble,  bad,  pretty,  fearful,  brave, 
warm,  active,  worthy,  cold,  large,  industrious,  afiabie,  wise, 
obedient,  gloomy,  able,  sud,  little,  strong,  near,  dutiful,  serene, 
big,  good,  careless,  late,  fruitful  ? 

In  what  form  are  the  adjectives — 

Mildest,  better,  high,  more,  uttermost,  happiest,  worthless, 
least,  whiter,  lowermost,  worse,  cruel,  eldest,  gentle,  magni- 
ficent,  best,  many,  less,  gayest,  peaceful,  virtuous,  sweotAst. 
evil,  inmost,  happier,  miserable,  temperate,  useful  ? 

Correct  the  following  errors  : — 

He  expects  to  see  more  happyer  days.  You  have  got  the 
lesser  share.  Alexander  the  Great  is  a  most  historical  person- 
age. It  is  the  duty  and  privilege  of  man  to  worship  the  Su- 
premest  Being.  Autunm  is  the  interestingest  season  of  the 
year.  Tuesday  was  more  cold  than  Monday.  This  summer 
is  hoter  than  the  latest.  Robert  is  more  taller  than  William. 
Solomon  was  the  wiseest  man  ;  Methuselah  was  the  eldest. 
Jane  is  livelyer  than  Mary.  This  is  the  beauttfulest  flower  I 
ever  saw.  My  hat  is  httier  than  yours,  but  his  is  the  littlest  of 
the  three.^  Patrick  is  the  negligeutest  boy  in  the  class.  Shs 
Was  reduced  to  the  extrcmest  poverty. 

Parse  the  following  sentences: — 

A  good  boy;  the  tallest  girl ;  an  upright  man  ;  a  lofty  tree} 
splendid  talents  ;  fair  weather ;  the  beet  neighbour  ;  the  far 
tner's  hospitable  mansion  ;  man's  chief  end  j  the  luiights  ol 
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llie  round  table  ;  relentless  war ;  a  fruitful  field ;  Edward  it 
a  most  agreeable  companion.  A  profligate  life  leads  to  a 
miserable  dnalh.  The  smooth  stream,  the  Herene  atmosphere, 
the  mild  zephyr,  are  the  emblems  of  a  gentle  temper,  and  a 
peactOul  life :  among  the  sous  of  strife,  all  is  loud  and  tem- 
pestuous. 

O  happy  is  the  man,  who  hears 

Instruction's  warning  voice, 
And  who  celestial  wisdom  makes 

His  early,  only  choice. 

Multitudes,  in  the  most  obscure  stations,  are  not  less  eager 
hi  their  petty  broils,  nor  less  tormouted  by  their  passions, 
than  if  princely  honours  were  the  prize  for  which  they  contend. 


IV. — Pronoun. 
A  Pronoun  is  a  word  used  in  place  of  a  noun. 

Tims,  in  the  sentence,  John  was  in  the  garden :  he  aayt 
that  it  is  full  oftreeH,  ishich  arc  covered  with  fruit ^  Ae,  ia 
used  in  place  oijohtit  it,  in  place  of  garden,  and  which,  in 
pluco  of  trees,  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  these  nouns. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  pronouns ;  Pcr- 
tonaly  Relative^  and  Demonstrative, 

PERSONAL  PRONOUNS. 

Personal  Pronouns  are  so  called  because 
they  are  used  instead  of  the  names  of  persons, 
places,  and  things. 

The  personal  pronouns  are  /,  thou,  Ae,  she^ 
and  it. 

I,  which  is  used  when  a  person  speaks  of  himself,  is 
called  the  pronoun  of  \\\e  first  person. 

Thou  or  yon,  used  in  speaking  to  another,  is  called  tho 
pronoun  of  the  second  perKon. 

He,  she,  it,  used  in  speaking  of  a  porson  or  thing,  an 
called  tho  pronouns  of  the  third  person 
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'PerifoniKl  pronouns  have  number,  gender 
•Ad  case. 

They  are  thus  declined : — 


VIRar.  PBM.  MAM.  OR  FEM. 

Sing.  Plur. 

Norn.     I  Nom.      We 

u— .   S  My  or  p^^  {  Our  or 
^•"-  I  Mine    ^'"'  \  Ours 
Obj.       Me       Obj.       Us 


SECOND  PERS.  MA8C.  OR  PBM. 

Plur, 


Sing. 

^^•''»- 1  You 

{Thine 
Your 
Youre 
Thee 
You 


Obj.  I 


06;.      You 


THIRD  PERSON  MA8C. 

Sing.  Plur. 

Nom.  He         Nom.    They 

po,..  His    Po...|:{;»;^;;«'- 

06;.    Him      Obj.      Them 


THIRD   PERSON   FEM. 

Sing.  Plur. 

Nom.    She      Nom.    They 


Poaa. 
Obj. 


Her  or 

Hers 

Her 


Poas. 


{  Their  or 
•  J  Theirs 
05;.      Them 


THIRD    PERSON    NEUTER. 

'    Sing.  Plur. 

Nom.  It  Nom.  They 

Poaa.  Its  Poss.  Their  or  Theirs 

Obj.     It  06;.     Them 

In  addressing  persons  you  is  used  both  in  the  singular 
and  the  plural :  thou  is  seldom  used  except  in  addressing 
the  Deity. 

It  may  be  usod  not  only  in  place  of  the  name  y*{  an 
object,  but  instead  of  a  clause  of  u  sentence  ;  an,  To 
learn  his  lessona  well  is  the  scholar's  duty  ;  or,  It  is  the 
scholar's  duty  to  learn  his  lessons  well.  In  such  ex- 
pressions as,  It  rains t  it  freezes,  it  does  not  stand  for 
cither  a  noun  or  a  clause  of  a  sentence,  but  is  used  to 
point  out  the  effect  of  some  cause  not  speeifird 

The  possessives  ?ny,  thy,  her,  our,  your,  their,  are 
used  when  the  name  of  the  person  or  thiejr  posvsessed  is 
mentioned  immediately  after  them  ;  us,  My  book,  your 
pen,  her  slate: — mine,  thine,  hers,  ours,  yours,  theirs, 
are  used  when  the  name  of  the  person  or  thing  possessed 
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!■  mentioned  In  a  previoue  part  of  the  Mntenee,  or  ii  only 
undentood ;  aa,  The  book  ia  mine ;  the  pen  w  your*  f 
Whose  is  tiie  slate  7  hera. 

The  word  own  is  sometimes  added  to  the  powoasives 
my,  mtnci  thine,  hit,  her,  its,  our,  your,  their,  to  render 
them  more  emphatic  ;  op,  It  t«  your  own  fault. 

Self,  in  the  plural  selves,  is  also  added  to  the  possessive 
case  of  pronouns  of  the  first  aiid  second  persous,  and  to 
the  objective  of  pronouns  of  the  third  person  ;  as,  Myself, 

8^  ourselves;  himself,  themselves.    These  are  sometimes 

called  Reciprocal  Pronouns,  because,  when  used  after 
verbs  they  denote  that  the  agent  and  the  object  of  the 
action  are  the  same ;  as,  They  injure  themselves. 

RELATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

Relative  Pronouns  are  so  called  because 
they  relate  to  some  word  or  clause  going  be- 
fore; as,  The  boy  who  deserves  the  prize 
shall  get  it ;  he  has  always  behaved  well,  which 
gives  me  great  satisfaction. 

In  these  examples  the  pronouns  who,  which,  are  not 
only  used  in  place  of  other  words,  but  who  refers  imme- 
diately to  boy,  and  which  to  the  circumstance  of  his  having 
always  behaved  well. 

The  word  or  clause  to  which  a  relative 
pronoun  refers  is  called  the  Antecedent. 

The  relative  pronouns  are  who,  which,  that, 
what. 

Who  rs  applied  to  persons  only ;  as,  The 
man  who  was  here ;  the  woman  who  spoke  to 
him. 

Which  is  applied  to  the  lower  animals  and 
things  without  life ;  as,  The  horse  ivhich  I  sold 
the  letter  which  I  wrote. 

That  is  applied  to  both  persons  and  things  i 
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aSf  The  friend  that  helps ;  the  bird  that  sings  ; 
tho  knife  that  cuts. 

What  includes  both  the  antecedent  and  the 
relative;  as,  I  did  what  he  desired  me,  tiaut  is 
I  did  that  which  he  desired  me. 

Because  what  includes  both  the  antecedent  and  the 
relative,  it  is  sometimes  called  a  Compound  Pionnun, 
For  the  same  reason,  whoever  and  whatever  may  be  con- 
■idered  compound  pronouns,  as  in  the  examples,  Whoever 
iiaid  so  was  mistaken,  that  is,  The  person  who  suid  so 
was  mistaken  ;  Whatever  you  do,  do  quickly,  that  is, 
That  which  yoii  do,  do  quickly. 

Relative  pronouns  have  the  singular  and 
piural  alike. 

Who  is  either  masculine  or  feminiue  ;  whidi^ 
fhatf  are  masculine,  ieminine,  or  neuter ;  what, 
as  a  relative  pronoun,  is  always  neuter. 

That,  what,  are  not  varied  by  case.  Who 
and  which  are  thus  declined  : — 

Sing,  and  Plur.  Sivg.  and  Flur. 

Norn.  Who  Noin.  VVhich 

Po88.  Whose  Poss.  Whose 

Ohj.    Whom  Obj.     Which 

Who,  which,  and  what,  when  used  to  ask 
questions,  are  called  Interrogative  Pr-onouns. 

In  asking  questions,  who  rofers  to  persons,  which  to 
persons  or  things  out  of  somo  definito  number,  what  to 
persons  or  things  indefinitely  ;  as,  Who  said  so  ?  Which 
of  you  said  so?  Whu!.  ptiNon  said  so?  Which  book 
•hall  I  take  ?     What  house  is  that  ? 

DEMONSTRATIVE   PRONOUNS. 

Demonstraive  Pronouns  are  so  called  be- 
cause theyiri-^M  out  particularly  the  [ersons 
or  objects  to   .raich  they  refer 
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The  demonstrative  pronouns  are  this  and 
that;  in  the  plural  these  and  those. 

This  and  these  are  applied  to  poisons  and  things  near  at 
hand,  or  last  named ;  that  and  those  to  persons  or  things 
at  u  diutance  iu  time  or  place  ;  as,  This  earth,  these  trees ; 
that  sky,  those  stars  ;  The  Bank  of  Ireland  and  the  Cus- 
tom-houae,  are  two  of  the  most  magnificent  buildings  in 
Dublin :  this  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  that 
on  the  south  side.* 


*  Directions  to  Teachers. — The  nouns  for  which  the 
personal  and  relative  pronouns  are  used  may  easily  be  found 
out  by  putting  questions  boginuiug  with  who  and  what,  thus. 
Who  says  thai  it  ts  J,ill  of  trees  ?  John,  What  is  full  of 
trees  ?  the  garden.  What  is  covered  with  fruit  ?  the  trees. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  that  as  a  relative  pro< 
uouu  with  that  as  a  demonstrative  and  that  used  as  a  conjuno- 
lion.  When  it  is  a  relative  pronoun  its  place  may  be  supplied 
by  who  or  which ;  when  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  its  plac* 
may  be  supplied  by  the  definite  article  the  ;  when  neither  who, 
which,  nor  the  can  be  used  in  its  place,  it  is  a  conjunction. 

Sentences  containing  pronouns  may  be  parsed  as  follows  :— 
/  recommend  these  boys  to  your  care,  I  hope  you  will  find 
them  diligent.  I,  a  personal  pronoun,  first  person,  singular 
number,  common  gender,  and  noniiuativo  case  ;  recommend, 
a  verb  ;  these  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  pointing  out  hoys,  in 
the  plural  number,  singular  this ;  hoys,  a  nomi,  plural  number, 
masculine  gender,  and  objective  case  ;  to,  a  preposition ;  your, 
a  personal  pronoun,  second  person,  singular  number,  common 
gender,  and  possessive  case,  nominative  thou,  or  you,  posses- 
sive, thine,  thy,  your,  or  yours,  objective  thee,  or  you  ;  care, 
a  noun,  singular  number,  neuter  gender,  and  objective  case ; 
1,  a  personal  pronoun,  first  person,  plural  we;  hope,  a  verb; 
you,  a  peraon£il  pronoun,  second  person,  singular  number, 
common  gender,  and  nominative  case  ;  will,  a  verb  ;  find,  a 
verb;  them,  a  personal  pronoun,  third  person,  plural  number* 
masculine  gender,  und  objective  case,  used  in  place  of  boys, 
nominative  singular  he,  nominative  plural  they  ;  diligent,  an 
adjective  quaHryiii;[r  hoys,  in  the  positive  form,  comparative 


m 


m 
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EXERCISES. 

PRONOUN. 

V^at  is  ft  pronoun  ?  How  many  kinds  of  pronouns  are 
tfiore  ?  Why  are  personal  pronouns  so  called  7  What  are  the 
personal  pronouns  ?  what  is  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person  ? 
Df  the  second  ?  What  are  the  pronouns  of  the  third  person  ? 
What  pronoun  is  used  in  both  the  singular  and  the  plural  ? 
When  is  thou  used  ?  Is  it  used  only  in  place  of  a  noun  ? 
What  does  it  point  out  in  the  expressions  it  rains  ;  it  freezes  f 
When  are  the  possessives  my,  thy^  hcr^  &.c.»  used  ?  and  when 
mine,  thine^  hers,  &.C.,  ?  What  word  is  sometimes  added  to 
render  the  possessive  more  emphatic  ?  What  are  the  Recipro- 
cal pronouns  ?  To  what  cases  are  selfy  selves  added  1  Why 
•re  they  called  reciprocal  pronouns  1 

Why  are  Relative  pronouns  so  called  ?  What  is  a  word  or 
clause  called,  to  which  a  relative  pronoun  refers  ?  What  are 
the  relative  pronouns?  To  what  is  who  applied?  which? 
and  that  ?  Why  is  what  called  a  compound  pronoun  ? 
What  other  words  may  be  considered  compound  pronouns? 
What  are  always  alike  in  relative  pronouns?  What  are  the 
genders  of  the  relative  pronouns?  What  relative  pronouns 
are  varied  by  case ?  What  are  the  interrogative  pronouns? 
How  are  they  applied  ? 

Why   are  Demonstrative   pronouns   so   called?  What  are 
the  demonstrative  pronouns  ?     How  are  they  applied  ? 
What  kind  of  pronoun  is — 

Mine,  these,  we,  them,  thou,  hers,  that,  my,  this,  our,  whom» 
his,  thy,  he,  it,  those,  who,  us,  their,  me,  ours,  whose,  him, 
thine,  your,  they,  her,  its,  ye,  I,  she,  self,  which? 

What  are  the  person,  number,  gender,  and  case  of — 
Our,  her,  him,  them,  you,  us,  mine,  thee,  what,  those,  whom, 
this,  their,  which,  it,  she,  you,  who,  theirs,  these,  I,  thy,  that, 
•he,  your,  selves? 

Correct  the  following  errors : — 
This  book  is  my.  Is  that  yours  pen  ?  (live  me  hers  slate. 
It  was  him  own  fault.  Let  them  do  it  theyselveH.  Come  thou- 
■elf.  I  which  teach.  You  which  learu  The  books  whom 
we  read.  Do  what  whicli  you  are  told.  What's  knife  is  this. 
Do  you  see  this  two  hats?  tliose  btlongH  to  John,  und  theso 
to  James. 
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Parse  the  following  sentences  : — 
I  ihall  hear  your  lesson  when  you  can  say  it.  He  ma} 
mend  Wm  own  pen.  Can  she  go  by  herself?  Is  that  knife  ol 
yoiiri  Mharp  ?  Whose  pencil  is  this  ?  Do  unto  others,  as  yov 
wiih  that  they  should  do  unto  you.  Such  errors  as  these  arc 
iura  to  be  detected.  Write  such  a  letter  as  will  please  youi 
fttth«r  and  mother.  As  far  as  happiness  is  to  be  found  on 
earth,  we  must  look  for  it,  not  in  the  world,  or  the  things 
of  the  world  ;  but  within  ourselves,  in  our  temper,  and  in  oui 
heart 


V. — Verb. 

A  Verb  is  a  word  which  affirms,  commands, 
or  aifks  a  question. 

Thus,  the  words  John  the  table,  contain  no  assertion  * 
but  when  the  word  strikes  is  introduced,  something  m 
affirmed,  which  is  either  true  or  not  true :  hence  striken 
i«  a  verb,  that  is,  it  is  the  word  which  gives  meaning  to 
the  sentence.  Sometimes  the  verb,  or  asserting  word,  is 
omitted  ;  thus,  in  the  example,  did  you  hear  the  voice  7 
yes,  the  adverb  which  answers  the  question,  makes  an 
affirmation  in  reply,  but  the  verb  /  did  is  understood. 

The  simple  form  of  the  verb  without  inflection,  is,  in 
this  Grammar,  called  the  root  of  the  verb  ;  thus,  Love  ie 
the  root  of  the  verb  to  Love. 

\  verb  is  said  to  be  transitive  when  the  action  passes 
from  the  subject  of  it  to  some  other  object,  and  intran- 
Htive  when  the  action  remains  with  the  subject,  thus ; 
/  love  him:  love  is  transitive,  because  the  action  lovt 
passes  from  the  subject  /  to  the  object  him.  Whereas, 
/  walk,  I  sit,  I  run,  are  intransitive,  because  the  actions 
walking,  sitting,  running,  remain  with  the  subject  / 
Many  verbs  may  be  used  either  transitively  or  intransi* 
tively  ;  thus,  J  am  writing,  may  be  regarded  as  intransi- 
tive, having  no  reference  to  any  thing  written,  but  /  am 
writing  a  letter  is  transitive,  the  action  passing  to  the 
object  letter.  So,  /  walk,  is  intransitive,  but  /  walk  a 
horse,  is  transitive. 

Verbs  are  inflected   by   Number ,  Person^ 
Temet  and  Mood, 

4* 
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Verbs  have  two  numbers,  like  nouns  and  pronouns,  to 
esproHH  whothcrr  tho  afrinnatioii,  &.C.,  is  made  of  one,  or 
more  tliuu  Olio  ;  us,  he  teams,  they  learn. 

Vcrbii  have  three  persons,  like  the  personal  pronouns, 
to  denote  whether  the  uffirmation,  &.C.,  is  made  of  ths 
person  who  speaks,  the  person  who  is  spoken  to,  or  the 
person  or  thing  spoken  of;  as,  I  learn,  thou  learnestf  he, 
she,  or  it  learns. 

Verbs,  have  two  Simple  Tenses,  the  Present 
and  the  Past. 

The  tenses  of  the  verb  denote  the  time  of  the  action  or 
state  of  being ;  us,  I  wriiCf  that  is,  I  am  engaged  iu  the 
act  of  writing  ut  the  present  time  ;  I  wrote,  that  is,  I  was 
engaged  in  the  act  of  writing  at  some  past  time. 

Verbs  liave  four  simple  Moods,  Infinitive^ 
Indicative^  Conditional  and  Imperative, 

The  moods  or  modes  of  the  verb  denote  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  used  ;  as  for  affirming,  commanding,  &.c. 
Thus,  when  the  sense  of  the  verb  is  expressed  without 
reference  to  time  or  person,  or  when  it  is  used  as  a  noun, 
it  is  put  in  the  Injiniiive  Mood^  the  sign  of  which  is 
the  preposition  to  with  the  root  of  the  principal  verb, 
as,  To  love,  To  have  loved.  When  the  verb  is  used  to 
express  a  simple  affirmation,  whether  present,  past,  oi 
future,  it  is  put  in  the  Indicative  Mood  ;  as,  /  write,  I 
torotet  J  will  writ*.  When  the  verb  is  used  to  express 
v.!  a  condition,  it  is  put  in  the  Conditional  Mood;  as,  If 
J  write,  Although  I  write.  Wken  the  verb  is  used  to 
express  a  command  or  entreaty,  it  is  put  iu  the  /m- 
perative ;  as.  Write  thou. 

Verba  have  two  Participles,  the  Active  and 
the  Passive, 

Verbs  have  two  verbals,  the  one  ust^atly  called  the 
Infinitive*  the  other,  the  Participles.  Tho  indnitive  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  verb  in  a  substantive  form,  the 
purticiples,  in  an  adjective  form;  as,  To  rise  early  it 
healthJ'uL    An  early  rising  man.     Tlui  newly  risen 
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The  participle  in  ing,  frequently  is  used  as  a  substantive, 
and  thus  it  is  equivalent  to  auotlior  inJinHive;  e.  g.  Ilising^ 
early  is  /lealthful,  and  To  rise  early  is  healihJ'uLy  are 
equivalent. 

Verbs  are  Regular,  Irregular,  or  Defective. 

A  vast  majority  of  the  verbs  of  the  language  form  their 
passive  participle  like  their  simple  past  tense ;  namely, 
by  adding  ed  or  d  to  the  root  of  the  verb,  and  are  called 

as — 


regular , 


Present. 

Love 

Learn 


Past. 

Loved 

Learned 


Passive  Participle, 
Loved 
Learned 


Verbs  are  considered  irregular,  when  they  form  their 
passive  participle  in  any  other  way  than  as  above  ;  as — 


Present. 
Begin 
Write     • 


Past. 

Began 

Wrote 


Passive  Participle. 
Begun 
Written 


Some  verbs  are  defective,  by  wanting  one  or  more  oi 
these  parts  ;  as — 

Present.  Past.  Passive  PartieipU. 

Can  Could  (Wanting) 

May  .    Might  (      "      ) 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Irregular  and  Defective  Verbs 
now  in  use. 


Present, 

Abide 

Am 

Arise 

Awake 

Bake 


Past. 

abode 

was 

arose 

awoke  or  awaked 

baked 


Bear,  to  bring  forth  bore  or  bare 
Bear,  to  carry  bore  or  bare 

Beat  beat 

Become  became 

Begin  began 

Behold  beheld 


Passive  Participle. 

abode 

been 

arisen 

awaked 

baked  or  bakeii 

born 

borne 

beat  or  beaten 

become 

begun 

beheld  or  beholdea 


'■'r 
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Present. 


Past. 


Passive  Particy 


Bend 

bent  or  bended 

bent  or  bended 

Bereave 

bereft  or  bereaved 

bereft  or  bereave 

Beseech 
Bid 

bescught 
bade  or  bid 

besought 
bid  or  bidden 

Bind 

bound 

bound 

Bite 

bit 

bitten  or  hit 

Bleed 

bled 

bled 

Blow 

blew 

blown 

Break 

broke  or  brake 

broken 

Breed 

bred 

bred 

Bring 
Build 

brought 

built  or  builded 

brought 

built  or  builded 

Bunt 

burst 

bur6t 

Buy 

Cast 

bought 
cast 

bought 
cast 

Catch 

caught  or  catchod 

caught  or  catehed 

Cbide 

chid  or  chode 

chidden  or  chid 

Choose 

chose 

chosen 

Cleave,  to  adhere 

clave  or  cleaved 

cleaved 

Cleave,  to  split 

clove,  clave,  or  cleft  cloven  or  cleft 

Cling 
Clothe 

clung 
clothed  or  clad 

clung 
clothed  or  clad 

Come 

came 

come 

Cost 

cost 

cost 

Crow 

crew  or  crowed 

crowed 

Creep 
Cut 

crept 
cut 

crept 
cut 

Dare,  to  venture 

durst  or  dared 

dared 

Deal 

dealt  or  dealed 

dealt  or  dealed 

Dig 
Do 

dug  or  digged 
did 

dug  or  diggpd 
done 

Draw 

drew 

drawn 

Drink 

drank 

drunk 

Drive 

drove 

driven 

Dwell 

dwelt  or  dwelled 

dwelt  or  dwelled 

Eat 

ate 

eaten 

Fab 

fall 

fallen 

Feed 

fed 

fed 

Feel 

felt 

felt 

Fight 

fought 

fought 

■.la- 
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11 

Pretent 

Pntt. 

Passive  PariicipU, 

:l:^ 

Find 

found 

found 

'  M 

Flee 

fled 

fled 

.^1 

Fling 

flung 

flung 

/^"'';jl 

Fly 

flew 

flown 

.'  :'.  1 

Forbear 

forbore 

or  forbare 

forborne 

'mm 

Forget 

forgot 

forgotten  or  forgot 

rM 

Forsake 

forsook 

forsaken 

'^M 

Freeze 

froze 

frozen 

<'^9 

Get 

got  or  gat 

got  or  gotten 

;-M 

Gild 

gilt  or  gilded 

gilt  or  gilded 

'<;    'iH 

Gird 

girt  or  girded 

girt  or  girded 

4.  ^'m^ 

Give 

gave 

given 

.Sajmft 

Go 

went 

gone 

|HH^H 

Grave 

graved 

graven  or  graved 

^l^H 

Griiid 

ground 

ground 

l|  if^'f^B 

Grow 

grew 

grown 

^i -v^^B 

Hang 

hung  or 

' hanged 

hung  or  hanged  * 

||  ^)  i';9l 

Have 

had 

had 

li   §':^'|9 

Hear 

heard 

heard 

^W''^l 

Heave 

heaved 

or  hove 

heaved  or  hoven 

;  lil^S 

Help 

helped 

helped  or  holpen 

^iH 

Hew 

-hewed 

hewn  or  hewed 

'i  sylSf -f  iS^I 

Hide 

hid 

hidden  or  hid 

Hit 

hit 

hit 

Hold 

hold 

held  or  holden 

i 

iTH 

Hurt 

hurt 

hurt 

t  f. 

9 

Keep 

kept 

kept 

-ji 

''h^I 

\ 

Kneel 

knelt 

knelt 

^ 

Knit 

knit  or 

knitted 

knit  or  knitted 

'  fel'IH 

Know 

knew 

known 

'  4-'IS 

Lade 

laded 

laden 

'  if  V 

Lay 

laid 

■ 

laid 

;|»|1b 

Lead 

led 

led 

■  '1  w 

Leave 

left 

left 

■.  i''"  h 

■ 

Lend 

lent 

lent 

'"V  '^' 

» 

Let 

let 

let 

•■; 

Lie,  to  lie  down 

t       lay 

lain  or  lien 

"i.  • 

•  Hanged  in 

tho  sense  of 

"killed  by  h&nging."   Such  bthe 

'  ki  i 

-.•,4.;, 

•orrect  present 

use 

^ 
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Present.  ^ 

Past. 

Passive 

Participle 

Lift 

lifted  or  lift 

lifted  or 

lift 

Light 

lighted  or  lit 

lighted  or  lit               > 

I<oad 

loaded 

toaden  or  loaded 

Lofse 

tost 

lost 

Make 

made 

made 

■  ■     .1 

Mean 

meant  or  meaued 

meant  or  meaned 

Meet 

met 

met 

Mow 

mowed 

mown  or  mowed 

Pay 

paid 

paid 

Put 

put 

put 

Quit 

quit  or  quitted 

quit 

1 

Read 

read 

read 

( 

1 

Rend 

rent 

rent 

i 

Rid 

rid 

rid 

> 

i 

Ride 

rode 

ridden  or  rode 

fi 

Riu? 

rang  or  rung 

rung 

i! 

Rise 

rose 

risen 

^ 

Rive 

rived 

riven 

S 

Run 

ran 

run 

S 

Saw 

sawed 

sawn  or 

sawed 

S 

Say 

said 

said 

<  Ik 

S 

See 

saw 

seen 

ti 

8 

Seek 

eougiit 

sought 

t.; 

Si 

Seethe 

seethed  or  sod 

sodden 

•_  f 

St 

Sell 

sold 

sold 

f  • 

St 

Send 

sent 

sent 

<  • 

St 

Set 

set 

set 

< 

St 

Shake 

shook 

shaken 

;     M 

Sti 

Shape 

shaped 

shaped  ( 

w  shapen 

Sti 

Shave 

shaved 

shaved  « 

n  shaven 

Sti 

Shear 

sheared  or  shore 

shorn 

t 

Str 

Shed 

shed 

shed 

•    • » 

Sw 

Shine 

shone  or  shined 

shone  ot 

•  shined         i 

Sw 

Shew 

shewed 

shewn 

t 

Sw 

Show 

showed 

shown 

■    A 

Sw 

Shoe 

shod 

shod 

..      i 

Sw 

Shoot 

shot 

shot 

.    ,    '     i 

Sw 

Shrink 

shrank  or  shrunk 

shrunk 

Shred 

shred 

shred 

, 

- — 

Shut 

shut 

shut 

•  o 

r. 


i 
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^   1 

«s^^^H 

Present 

Past. 

Passive  Participle, 

M   '•'•ri   U^^l 

SinjT 

sang  or  sung 
sank  or  sunk 

sung 

'  -^'^1 

Sink 

sunk                   '    . 

■  v'^'H 

Sit 

sat 

sat  or  sitten 

j '  : ':  r  H 

Slay 

slew 

slain 

'flu.'n^l 

Sleep 

slept 

slept 

•jRi^^^H 

Slide 

slid 

slidden 

Sfing 

slung 

slung 

.WM 

Slink 

slunk 

slunk 

-i^l^^^H 

Slit 

slit  or  slitted 

slit  or  slitted 

"»Ji^l 

Smite 

smote 

smitten 

1   _,  IB 

Sow 

sowed 

sown  or  sowed* 

tl^'iB 

Speak 

spoke  or  spake 

spoken 

A  i^H 

Speed 

sped 

sped                         } 

'i^yi^n 

Spend 

spent 

spent 

JH^^Kj^VH 

Spill 

spilt  or  spilled 

spilled  or  spilled 

'-^^^^K^^^H 

Spin 

spun  or  span 

spun 

i^B^H 

Spit 

spit  or  spat 

spit  or  spitten 

wR'fll 

Split 

split  or  splitted 

split  or  spiitted 

M^^l 

Spread 

spread 

spread 

if^UH 

Spring 

sprang  or  spTung 

sprung 

iHii^fl 

Stand 

stood 

stood 

3  •||  1  ^fl 

Steal 

stole 

stolen 

^fllM 

Stick 

stuck 

stuck 

t-ii 

m 

Sting 

stung 

s(  ung 

''ll 

ill 

Stink 

stank  or  stunk 

stunk 

"^  ilH 

Stride 

strode  or  strid 

stridden 

t:^l'        W 

Strike 

struck 

struck  or  stricken 

'^i'  fl 

String 

strung 

strung 

If  p  H 

Strive 

strove 

striven 

N'nf'iH 

Strew  or  ) 
Strow       \ 

strewed  or  ) 
strowed       ) 

.               )  strewed 
strown  or  ^  ^^^^^^^ 

.'1  j||v 

.  4it|p[ 

Swear 

swore  or  sware 

sworn 

'w^O 

Sweat 

sweat 

sweat 

^^im 

Sweep 

swept 

swept 

4mpII 

Swell 

swelled 

swelled  or  swollen 

■•-?w|^ 

Swim 

swam  or  swum 

swum 

'^'v|-;^ 

.Swing 

swung 

swung 

, '  'n 

■'I'l 

•  Sowedy  an 

incorrect  ufle  arising  from 

"  sewed"  w\ih  thread. 

Si 

! 


/ 


'1  ^ 


i 


4t 

Pretent 

Take 

Teach 

Tear 

Tell 

Think 

Thrive 

Throw 

Thrust 

Tread 

Wax 

Wear 

Weave 

Weep 

Win 

Wind 

Work 

Wring 

Write 

Writhe 
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Past 

Pan/five  PartietfUk 

took 

taken 

taught 

taught 

tore  or  tare 

torn 

told 

told 

thought 

thought 

throve  or  thriven 

thriven 

threw 

thrown 

thrust 

thrust 

trod  or  trode 

trodden 

waxed 

waxed  or  waxen 

'wore 

worn 

wove 

woven 

wep* 

wept 

won 

won 

wound  or  winded 

wound 

wrought  or  worked  wrought  or  worked 

wrung  or  wringed  wrung  or  wringed 

wrote  or  writ  written  or  writ 

writhed  writhen  or  writhed 


The  Defective  Verbs  are  as  follows  :- 

Past. 
could 


Present. 

Can 

Forego 

May 

Must 

Ought 

Quolh 

Shall 

Will 

Wis 

Wit  or  wot 


might 

must 

ought 

quoth 

should 

would 

wist 

wot 


Passive  PartieipU* 
feregona 


ii 


.  Verbs  may  also  be  divided  into  Principal 
and  Auxiliary, 

A  principal  verb  is  that  without  which  a  f!eiit  nee  of 

claursr.  contains  no  affirmation.     An  at/xdian/  is  a  verb 

joined  to  the  root  or  participles  of  a  prini'ipHi   verb,  to 

expvfi«s  time  atid    manner  With  greater   pncisioii   than 

■i     Oiui   be  done  by  the  tenses  and  moodn  iu   llifir  Nimpla 


ifUk, 


Lon 


forked 
iiiged 
rit 
rritbed 


rticipU' 


incipal 


nt  nee  otj 
is  a  verb 
\  verb,  to 
>ioii  than 
•ir  simpl* 
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torn.  Thus,  the  eeutance,  I  mm  wriliug  itn  txtreims. 
when  Ithall  have  finished  it, I  shall  read  it  to  the  clots,  hw. 
no  meaning  without  the  principal  yerbi,  writing ffiniahtd^. 
read;  but  tlto  meaning  is  rendered  more  definite,  eifo» 
eially  with  rejrard  to  time,  hj  the  aiuuUary  verbs,  am», 
hate,  ehall. 

The  Auxiliary  Verbs  are,  he,  do,  have,  shat^ 
wiilf  may,  can,  let,  must. 

Conjugation  of  a  Regular  Verb. 


Root.    Lovp. 


HAUICAL    rARTfl. 


Preeent  Indir  alive. 
Love 


Past. 
Loved 

fN'OICATIVR    MOOD. 

Prenetit  Tense, 
Singular. 

1  I  love 

2  Thou  lovcst* 

3  He,  she,  or  it  lot  ^b  or  loveth 


Paeaive  PartieifU^ 
Loved 


Plural 

1  We  love 

2  Ye  or  you  Iot» 

3  They  lovet 


*  The  second  perbon  siugular,  is  iu  use,  chiefly  in  add; 
lo  the  Deity.  In  addressing  individuals,  the  second  personr. 
plural,  is  used.  Some  grammarians  have,  on  this  accounlf^ 
represented  such  a  phrase  as,  You  love,  as  singular,.  becauMi 
it  may  be  addressed  to  an  individual.  But  it  seems  to  bt> 
merely  a  form  adopted  to  avoid  the  abruptness  of  a -direfli 
address,  as  the  Italians  are  accustomed  to  address •superioat- 
in  the  third  person. 

t  In  both  the  tenses  of  the  indicative  mood,  th»  first  peiMn 
fdngular  is  the  same  with  all  thf*  three  persons  plural,  ft: 
will  not,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  three  penNMM) 
of  the  plural.  This  observation  is  universal  in  all  verb* 
regular  and  irregular,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  verb' 
to  be,  which  has  the  first  person  singular  present,  /  am;  and 
in  the  plural,  we,  ye  or  you,  and  they  are.  Also  in  the  pnak- 
tense,  first  person  singular,  /  waa;  plural j  toe,  ye  or  you,  or 
they  were.    Even  in  this  verb  all  the  pMsons  plural  are  alika. 

tu  the  past  tense  of  the  indicative,  the>  first  and  third  per* 
■inguiai^  are  always  alike,  and  ihuff  always  the 
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Singvlar, 
1.  T  loved 
S.  Thou  lovedst 


Pait  Tense, 


Plural. 
1.  We  loved,  ^o. 


Singular, 
1.  ir  I  love,  &c. 


CONIHTIONAL  MOOD.* 

Preaent  Tense, 


Plural. 
\.  If  we  love,  &.e. 


with  the  plural.  It  will  therefore  bo  unnecessary  to  give  the 
third  persuu  singular  of  the  past  tctiso. 

lu  the  conditional  mood,  all  the  persons  singular  and 
Bitiral  are  alike,  as,  Jf  I  love ;  If  thou  love  ;  If  he  love ;  If  we 
low ;  If  pe  or  you  love  ;  If  they  lore.  Past,  If  I  loved ;  If  thou 
loved!;  If  he  loved;  If  we  loved;  If  ye  or  you  loved  ;  If  they 
iaved.  The  only  exception  to  this,  is,  that  the  second  person 
•ingular,  past  tense,  conditional  mood  of  the  verb  Be,  may 
be  either  If  thou  were,  or  If  thou  wert.  We  Kometimes  iu> 
deed  find  the  second  person  um  in  the  indicative :  //  thov 
toveat ;  If  thou  lovedst :  but  in  these  cases  the  indicative  is 
iHed  to  express  a  condition  usuHJiy  for  a  purpose  to  be  after- 
wards explained.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  give  only 
ttie  first  person  of  the  conditional  mood  in  either  tense. 

*  This  mood  is  called  in  many  Grammars,  the  subjunctive 
mood,  meaning,  that  it  is  subjoined  to  the  indicative  mood. 
But  the  name  conditional  mood,  intimates  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  subjoined  to  the  indicative,  namely,  to  exprei»  « 
•ondition  upon  which  the  indicative  phrase  depends. 

Let  it  be  particularly  remarked  that  this  mood  is  used  not 
|0  express  an  assertion  depending  upon  a  condition,  but  the 
condition  itself.  Much  confusion  has  arisen  from-  confound* 
Ing  these  two  things  which  aro  essentially  distinct.  Thus, 
la  the  sentence  /  may  write  if  I  choose.  The  first  clause  is  an 
indicative  phrase,  /  may  write,  i.  e.  I  am  at  liberty  to  write, 
which  is  altogether  unaffected  by  the  clause  that  follows; 
Cbe  second  clause  is  the  expression  of  a  condition  upon  which, 
not  my  liberty  to  write,  depends,  but,  my  actual  writing. 
Agahi,  in  the  sentence  /  might  write  if  I  chose.  The  fiiil 
^auflo  still  expresses  an  indicative  assertion,  implying,  that 
I  am  at  liberty  to  write.  And  the  latter  clause  still  ex- 
presses  a  condition  u|)on  which,  not  my  liberty  to  write,  but 
iny  actual  writing,  depends.    But  the  employ  meut  of  tho 
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moo 
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Past   Tenae.* 


not 
th» 
lund* 
'huB, 
lis  an 
rit0, 
)ws; 
lich, 
iting. 
firti 
that 
ex- 
bttt 


Singular. 
1  If  I  luvcd,  &.C. 


Plural. 
1  If  we  loved,  Ate. 


IMFKRATIVE  HOOD. 


Singular, 
2  Lovo  thou 


Plural. 
2  Lovo  ye  or  you 


INFINITIVB  MOOD. 

To  Love. 


PARTICIPLGS. 

Aetiv€,    Loving  Passive^     Loved  or  being  loved. 

IRREGULAR   VERBS. 

TheRc  have  their  compound  moods  and  tennes  formed 
.  precisely    as   the   regular   verbs,   only   substituting    tho 
irregular   forui  of  the  past  tense  and  passive    participlo 
for  the  regular  form  in  ed  or  '</,  as — 

I  write.     I  am  writing.     I  wrote.     1  did  wri^o.     I  have 
written.     I  shull  write.     I  shall  have  writtcMi,  &lg. 


past  tense  instead  of  the  present  of  the  verb  may,  is  intended 
to  oonvey  the  idea' that  my  writing  depends  upon  a  condition 
which  is  not  fulfilled  ;  and  the  past  tense  of  the  conditional 
mood  of  the  verb  choose  being  used,  implies,  that  I  do  not 
choose,  and  therefore,  will  not  write.  The  first  clause,  there- 
fore, /  might  writCj  is  an  indicative  assertion  referring  to  a 
condition  to  be  afterwards  mentioned,  and  which  condition 
it  further  implies  is  not  fulfilled.  The  second  clause,  If  I 
eho$e,  is  the  expression  of  the  condition  itself  in  a  form  vvhieh 
indicates  that  it  is  not  fulfilled.  The  use  of  the  past  tenses 
of  the  vorbj  may,  can,  will,  and  shall,  will  be  more  fully  ex- 
plained  in  treating  of  these  auxiliaries. 

*  Although  those  two  tenses  of  tlie  conditional  mood  are  in 
form  present  and  past  tenses,  and  thereforo  are  so  denomi- 
nated, yet  they  do  not  usually  express  time,  but  are  employed 
io  intimate  the  state  of  the  condition  expressed  by  them. 
The  present  of  the  conditional  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  the 
condition  expressed  by  it  be  fulfilled  or  not.  The  past  tense 
of  the  conditional,  implies,  that  the  condition  is  not  fulfilled. 
Thus,  7/  /  love,  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  I  love  or  not.  Jf 
I  lovedf  implies,  that  I  do  not  love. 
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These  are  the  simple  moods  and  tenses  of  the  verb 
but  most  of  the  modifications  of  the  English  verb,  ia 
regard  to  time  and  mood,  are  carried  on  by  means  of 
auxiliary  verbs,  which,  combined  with  the  principal  verb 
in  various  ways,  form  a  vast  variety  of  compound  mooda 
and  tenses,  to  which  various  names  are  given  in  most 
Orammars.  Instead,  however,  of  burdening  the  memory 
with  a  number  of  technical  names,  the  explanations  for 
the  formation  of  such  compound  tenses  and  moods,  wilt 
be  given  under  each  auxiliary.  And  it  is  recommended 
to  the  teaciier,  instead  of  requiring  a  technical  uame  foi 
these  compound  moods  and  tenses,  merely  to  require  the 
pupil  to  bring  together  the  principal  verb  and  its  aux- 
diaries  formiug  these  moods  and  tenses,  to  state  which 
part  of  each  verb  is  employed,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole 
mood  and  tense.  Thus,  in  parsing  the  sentence  /  shallf 
by  two  o'clock  have  written  my  Letter ;  let  the  pupil  be 
directed  to  say,  shall  have  written j  a  compound  tense  of 
the  verb  writer  formed  by  the  passive  participle  of  tho 
verb  writc^  with  the  present  of  the  indicative  of  the  aux- 
iliary shaily  and  the  root  of  the  auxiliary  have  ;  the  whole 
expressing  future  time  and  the  action  completed  previous 
tu  some  time  expressed  or  implied.  The  time  expressed 
•r  implied  iu  two  o^ clock. 

Auxiliar)'  verbs  are  distinguished  from  other  verbs  by 
their  not  requiring  the  sign  of  the  infinitive  mood.  To, 
after  them,  as  verbs  not  auxiliary  do,  when  they  are  com 
bined  with  other  verbs.  Thus,  we  must  say,  /  love  ti 
read ;  showing  that  the  verb  love^  is  not  an  auxiliary, 
but  a  principal  verb,  go  '•^rning  another  in  the  infinitive 
mood.  But  we  say,  i  Will  read;  thus  indicating  that 
the  verb  wilU  is  an  auxiliary  connecting  the  idea  of  read- 
ing with  future  time. 

AUXILIARY  VERBS. 
TO  BE* 


Preient, 

Am 


BADICAL  FARTt. 

Past, 
Was 


Patnve  Participle, 
Been. 
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INDICATIVB  MOOD. 

Preient  Tense, 


Plural 
1  We  aro,  dMS. 


Singular. 
1  Iiun 
a  Thou  art 
3  Ho,  Slc:  is 

Paet  Tenee, 

Singular.  PluraL 

1  I  was  1  We  were,  Slc 

2  Thou  wast 

3  Ho,  &>c.  was 

CONDITIONAL    MOOD.  ,   > 

Preeent  Tense, 
Singular.  PluraL 

1  If  I  be,  &.e.  1  If  we  be,  Sto, 

Past  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1  If  I  were,  &c.  1  If  we  were,  &^ 

S  If  thou  were  or  wert 


Singular. 
3  Be  thou 


IMrBftATIVB  MOOD. 

Plural 
2  Be  ye  or  you 

INFINITIVE    MOOD. 

To  Be. 


PARTICIPLES. 

Active.  Passive, 

Being  Been 

Uses  of  this  Auxiliary. 

I. — This  auxiliary  is  joined  to  the  active  participle  of 
the  principal  verb,  to  form  a  class  of  present  and  past 
tenses,  iinplyin?  more  definite  time  than  the  simple 
present  and  past  tenses  of  the  principal  verb.'  Thus,  / 
am  writings  more  distinctly  conveys  the  idea  that  I  am 
outraged  in  writing  at  the  present  moment,  th:in  the 
simple  present  tense,  /  write ;  and  was  writing,  refers  to 
some  particular  time  past  at  which  I  was  engaged  in 
writing,  while  the  simple  past  tense,  /  wrote,  indicates 


*  This  verb  is  frequently  called  the  Substantive  verb. 
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no  more  than  that  the  act  of  writingr  took  place  at  lomo 
former  time.  Thus,  /  was  writing  when  he  arrived^  im- 
plies, that  at  the  very  time  he  arrived  I  was  iu  the  act  of 
writing.  Whereas,  /  wrote  when  he  arrivedt  implies  no 
more  than  that  the  writing  was  about  tlie  time  of  his 
arrival,  or  rather  subsequently  to  it. 

II. — This  auxiliary  is  added  to  the  passive  participle 
of  a  principal  verb  to  form  a  passive  voice  to  that  verb  in 
all  its  own  moods  and  tenses,  thus : — 

INDICATIVE    MOOO.  '     ^ 

Present  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1  I  am  lOved         "  1  We  are  loved 

2  Thou  art  loved 

3  He  is  loved 

Past  Tense. 
Singular,  Plural. 

1  I  was  loved  1  Wo  were  loved,  &«. 

2  Thou  wast  loved 

3  He  was  loved 

CONDITIONAL  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 
Singular.  "  Plvral. 

1.  If  I  be  loved,  &«.  1  If  we  be  loved,  4m. 

Past  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1  If  I  were  loved  1  If  we  were  loved 

2  If  thou  wert  loved 


IMFERATIVB  MOOO. 


Singular, 
Be  thou  lovod 


Plural, 
1  Be  ye  or  you  loved 


INFINITIVB   MOOD. 

To  be  loved. 

rARTICIPLE.  > 

Being  loved. 

III.— This  auxiliary  is  combined  with  the  auxiliary 

hate  and  the  principal  verb,  as,  /  have  been  loving!   I 

have  heen  loved  ;  and  also  with  other  auxiliaries  addfid 

to  tlie  verb  Aave,  as,  /  may  have  been  loving  t  i  fniglU 


\n 
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A«M  fte«n  loving  f  I  thall  have  6e«n,  ^c.,  for  prnpiiMp 

which  will  bo  explained  under  that  auxiliary. 

IV.-— This  auxiliary  ig  sometimes  used  with  the  infinl* 
live  mood  of  a  principal  verb,  to  express  a  future  tcnit 
Couuected  with  the  idea  of  obligation,  as,  J  am  to  torittn 
•iguifyiug,  I  uin  expected  or  appointed  to  write.  Such 
phrases,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  elliptical,  and 
construed  as  one  verb  governing  another  in  the  infini- 
tive mood.  ,     ' 

V. — This  auxiliary  is  used  with  the  active  participle  of 
the  verb  go^  and  the  infinitive  of  a  principal  verb,  and 
also  with  the  preposition  about  and  the  infinitive  of  m 
principal  verb,  to  express  an  immediate  future  ;  asi  / 
gying  to  write  ;  I  am  about  to  write. 

TO  DO.»  t 

RADICAL  PARTS. 

Present,  Past.  Passive  ParticipU* 

Do  Did  Done 


Singular. 
1  I  do 
S  Thou  dost 
9  He»  &>c.  does  or  doth 

Past  Tense, 

Singular. 
1  I  did 
9  Thou  didst 


INDICATIVB  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

Plwral. 
1  Wedo,dte. 


Plural. 
1  We  did,  &e. 


Singular. 
1  If  I  do,  &.C. 

Singular. 
1  If  I  did,  &c. 


CONDITIONAL  MOOD. 

Present   Tense. 

Plural. 
1  If  we  do,  &LC. 

Part  Tense. 

Plural. 
I  If  we  did,  &c. 


*This  verb  is  frequently  used  as  a  principal  verb  in  tbf 
ViiO  of  acting,  working,  &c.,  Hi, I  do  well ;  he  does  good  ;  thtjf 

did  wrong :  i.  e.  I  act  well ;  he  performs  or  works  good ;  th^ 

Mt«d  wrong. 
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t^ 


S  DoThon 


MimiATIVB  MOOD. 

Plural 
2  Do  ye  or  yo«. 

VNTUtlTIVS   MOOD. 

To  Do. 


fAKTlCnLMM, 

Aetic€,  jPtff«ive. 

Doing  Done  or  beiog  done. 

U9t§  of  thi»  Auxiliary. 

I.— It  ie  used  with  the  root  of  the  principal  verb  in  Hi 
f  arions  moodi  and  tenses  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
the  same  meaning  with  the  simple  tenses  of  the  priuci* 
pal  verb  more  em^atically,  as,  /  do  hve^  I  did  love,  have 
the  same  meaning  witli  the  simple  tenses,  /  love,  and  ] 
loved,  but  more  emj^atically  expressed. 

11.— Its  ehief  use  is  to  express  negative  assertions  in 
familar  conversation,  as,  /  do  not  love ;  I  did  not  love  ; 
the  forms,  /  love  not,  I  loved  not,  being  seldom  hearii^ 
oxoept  in  poetry  or  declamation. 

Ill.'^-It  is  sometimes  used  to  save  the  repetition  of 
the  principal  verb,  especially  in  answering  questions,  as. 
Do  you  love 7  I  do.  [i.e.  I  do  love.]  Did  you  lovet 
I  did.    [i.  0. 1  did  love.] 

TO  HAVE. 

RADICAL   rARTS. 


Preitnt. 
Havo 

Past.            Passive  Partu 
Had                         Had 

INDICATIVB  MOOD. 

Singular. 
1  I  have 
S  Thou  hast 
S  He,  6lo,  has 

Present  Tense. 

Plural. 
1  We  have,  3ce. 

or  hath 

Singular, 
I  Ihad 
8  Thou  hadst 

Past  Tense. 

Plural. 
1  We  had,  Slo. 
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Present  Tenee.  .*. 

Singular.        ,    »  Plural, 

1  If  I  have,  &c.  1  If  we  have,  iuk 

PaH  Tetue. 

Singular.  .^  Plural. 

1  If  1  had,  &4i.  1  If  we  had,  &e. 
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IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

Singular, 
3  Have  thou 

Plural 
2  Have  ye  or  yon 

INFINITIVE    MOOD. 

To  Have.              - 

Active. 
Haviug 

PARTICIPLES. 

Passive 
Had  or  being  had.* 

Uses  of  this  Auxiliary.        .,       .-*)..; ';.jU 

1. — The  present  tense  of  this  auxiliary  is  used  with 
the  passive  participle  of  the  principal  verb  to  signify^ 
that  the  act  expretA,,^d  by  the  principal  verb  is  completeif 
and  consequently  periie>v*'v  past,  as,  /  have  written,  I  havti 
toiled,  I  have  loved  ;  intonating,  that  the  acts,  writing, 
toiling,  and  loving,  are  complete  and  past.t  The  eom- 
pound  tense  formed  by  the  present  of  this  auxiliary,  i# 
therefore  called  the  perfect  or  preterit  tense. 

•  The  latter  form  is  scarcely  ever,  if  at  all,  used. 

1  The  verb  Have,  is  used  to  express  the  completion  of  the 
act  expressed  by  the  principal  verb.  It  intimates  not  mereljr 
that  the  action  is  done,  but  that  the  agent  possesses  it  donck 
It  is  thus  that  it  imparts  an  active  signification  to  the  passive^ 
participle.  /  have  written  a  letter,  implies  that  I  possess  the; 
act  of  writing  the  letter  completed.  This  form,  therefore,  re- 
quires not  only  that  the  act  be  completed,  but  that  it  in  somei. 
iense  continue  to  exist,  and  that  there  be  an  existing  agent 
to  poflsess  it.  Thus,  we  cannot  say,  Columbus  has  discovered 
America  ;  because  Columbus  no  longer  exists  to  possess  that 
action,  nor  can  we  say,  The  Duke  of  Wellington  has  taken 
Badajos;  because,  although  the  Duke  of  Wellington  exists, 
the  act  is  gone,  Badajos  is  no  longer  in  his  possession.     But 
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11. — The  past  tense  of  this  auxiliary,  with  the  paKsivt 
participle  of  the  principal  verb,  is  used  to  signily  that 
the  action  denoted  by  the  principal  verb  was  past  at 
Home  former  time  expressed  or  implied,  as,  /  had  written 
ike  letter  before  you  arrived.  The  compound  tense  formed 
in  this  manner,  is  usually  called  in  grammars,  by  the 
very  senseless  name,  the  Plu-perfect  tense,  that  is,  a 


li' 


we  can  say,  Parliament  has  passed  the  Poor -law  Bill :  so  long^ 
as  both  Parliament  exists  to  possess  the  act,  and  the  act  itseU 
■till  exists  to  be  possessed.  In  regard  to  this  tonse,  authors, 
whose  works  are  extant,  are  regarded  as  enjoying  a  kind  of 
continued  existence  in  their  works.  Thuts,  we  can  say,  Homer 
has  described  the  character  of  the  Greeks;  because  the  poems 
are  extant  in  which  he  did  so,  and  he  is  supposed  to  exist  in 
his  writings.  Thus,  although  this  tense  implies  completed 
action,  so  far  from  expressing  perfect  past  time,  it  implies, 
that  the  action  is  not  perfectly  past,  but  in  some  sense,  that  it, 
as  well  as  the  agent,  still  exists.  From  this  use  of  the  passive 
ftarticiple  to  express  action,  that  participle  has  been  very 
generally  treated,  not  as  a  passive  participle,  but  as  an  active 
participle,  expressing  complete  or  perfect  time.  But  this  is 
manifestly  erroneous,  for  in  such  phrases  as,  I  am  loving, 
and  /  am  loved  ;  I  have  been  loving,  and  /  have  been  loved  ; 
I  shall  have  been  loving,  and  I  shall  have  been  loved;  the 
first  in  each  pair  is  active,  and  the  second  passive  ;  but 
the  only  difference  is  in  the  participles,  and  the  active  and 
passive  sense  must  be  in  the  participles  respectively,  or  it 
is  no  where.  The  sole  cause  of  the  apparent  anomaly  of  a 
passive  Avord,  used  to  express  activity,  is,  that  the  word  have, 
with  which  it  is  accompanied,  conveys  the  idea  that  the 
subject  of  the  verb  possesses  the  action  done  or  completed, 
and  that  he  was  the  doer  of  it — that  it  was  his  act,  and  that 
therefore,  although  the  doing  of  it  is  over,  the  doer  and  the 
thing  done  still  remain.  There  is  an  error  prevalent  in  Ire- 
land  in  the  use  of  the  auxiliaries  have  and  do  in  the  past  tense. 
Did  ought  to  be  used  when  the  act  is  altOHjether  past; 
Have,  when  something  still  remains  of  it,  as  explained  above. 
Thus,  did  you  write  to  Mr.  B.  before  iu  2nt  away  ?  Hatt 
you  written  to  Mr.  B.  to-day  ?  Did  yo  all  at  the  Bank  on 
the  first  day  of  last  month  ?  Have  you    iU.  d  at  the  Bank  yet  7 
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contractioii  from  the  Latin  plus  quam  perfectumt  ike 
more  than  perfect  tense ;  as  if  an  act  done,  could  b* 
more  than  perfectly  done.  If  a  name  must  be  given  t^. 
it,  the  name.  Prior  perfect,  that  is,  perfect  or  complete 
prior  to  a  given  time,  is  much  more  appropriate  and 
intelligible. 

III. — The  past  tense  of  this  auxiliary,  is  sometimes 
used  to  express  an  act  depending  on  a  condition,  whick 
condition  is  not  fulfilled,  as,  >  ' .,  ne-  if  I  had  ktunsn,. 
that  I  wan  expected.  The  mean:  of  which,  is,  I  did 
not  know  that  I  was  expected,  and  therefore  did  ii  >t  <;./« 
but  if  I  had  known,  I  should  have  gone. 

IV. — The  papt  tense  of  the  conditional  is  sometime* 
used  before  its  nominative,  and  without  a  conditional 
conjunction  to  express  a  condition  not  fulfilled,  as,  /  had 
g07ie,  had  I  been  invited  ;  that  is,  If  I  had  been  invited  : 
the  meaning  being  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  former 
example. 

V. — This  auxiliary  is  used  with  the  passive  participl*: 
of  the  verb  To  be,  and  the  active  participle  of  a  principal 
verb  to  express  more  definitely  past  and  prior  past  timey, 
according  to  the  use  of  the  compound  tense  formed  bjr 
the  auxiliary  To  be,  with  the  active  participle  of  a  prin- 
cipal verb,  as,  /  have  been  loving  ;  I  had  been  loving, 

VI. — This  auxiliary  is  used  in  its  different  moods  hxA 
tenses  with  the  passive  participle  of  the  auxiliary  verb 
To  be,  to  form  a  perfect  and  prior  perfect  tense  of  th« 
passive  voice,  as,  /  have  been  loved,  I  had  been  loved. 
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Did  it  rain  during  the  night,  the  ground  is  quite  dry  ?  Ha»U 
rained  during  the  night,  the  ground  is  wet  ?  In  Ireland  the^ 
first  form  with  the  auxiliary  did,  is  frequently  used  for  eithor 
of  these  purposes  indiscriminately. 

The  use  of  the  past  tense  of  have,  with  the  passive  participle 
is  analagous  to  that  of  the  pref^eut.  /  had  written,  assert^ 
that  I  possessed  the  act  of  writing,  completed  at  some  pasi 
time  referred  to — and  therefore  implies,  that  /  was  the  doer 
«f  it,  that  /  had  finished  it  at  the  time  specified.  We  caa 
therefore  use  the  paM  tense  of  have  m  cases  in  which  w* 
could  not  use  the  pra^ent;  wp  ran  say,  Columbus  had  di^ 
covered  America  ;  the  Duke  ofWellington  had  taken  Badajga, 
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VII. — ^Thii  ftuxUiary  is  combined  with  the  othef 
auxiliaries  yet  to  be  noticed  for  the  purpose  of  convey* 
ipg  tho  idea  of  perfect  past  tmd  prior  perfect  past  time,  at 
oombined  with  the  sense  of  these  auxiliaries,  as,  /  toiU 
have  loved  ;  I  shall  have  loved  ;  I  may  have  loved;  J  can 
have  loved  ;  I  would  have  loved  ;  I  should  have  loved  ;  1 
flight  have  loved  ;  I  could  have  loved.  It  adu..cs  also  tho 
M^me  combination  along  with  the  passive  participle  of 
the  verb  To  6e,  and  the  active  participle  of  a  principal 
verb,  as,  I  will  have  been  loving ;  I  shall  have  been  loving  ; 
I  may  have  been  loving f  ^c.  Also,  with  the  passive  par* 
ticiple  of  the  principal  verb,  as,  /  shall  have  been  loved  : 
They  might  have  been  loved;  He  might  have  been  loved,ete, 

VIII. — This  auxiliary  is  used  with  the  infinitive  mood 
of  principal  verbs,  to  express  future  time,  combined  with 
the  idea  of  obligation,  analdgous  to  a  similar  use  of  th«r 
auxiliary  Be,  already  explained,  as,  /  have  to  write  ;  J 
had  to  write  :  signifying,  I  have  it  in  charge  to  write ;  I 
had  it  in  charge  to  write,  or  was  obliged  to  write.  Such 
phrases  may  also  be  construed  as  elliptical  forms  of  cma 
¥erb  governing  another  in  the  infinitive  mood. 

>  »  WILL. 

RADICAL   PARTS. 

Present,   Will  Past,  Would 


INDICATIVE   MOOD. 

Present  Tense, 
Singular.  Plural. 

.       1  I  Will  1  We  will,  &c 

2  Thou  wilt* 
SHewiU 

Past  Tense. 
^  vi .;  J7    Singular.  Plural. 

#     1  I  would  1  We  would,  &c 

2  Thou  wouldcst  or  wouldst 

U.F.*  Thou  wilt.  The  second  person  may  sometimes  be  fouMl 
t^im  wiliest,  but  then  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  verb  if 
Is  such  cases  no  longer  used  as  an  auxiliary,  but  as  a  prin* 
^al  verb,  signifying,  to  choose  to  be  willing,  and  must  bo 
Ibllowcd  by  the  sign  of  the  infinitive,  as,  then  wiliest  Co  write. 


■fiA 
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CONDITIONAL  MOOD.        *'      ' 

Present  Tense, 
fttn^utd^^  Plural. 

\,  ifiwiii,&c.    '  ; '  1  ifw6  will, &4i: 

Past  Tense, 
Singular.  Plural. 

1  If  I  would,  &C.  1  If  we  would,  &o. 

NoTB. — The  imperative  and  infinitive  moods  of  this 
ferb,  aire  not  used  as  auxiliaries  to  a  principal  verb,  nor 
the  participles  active  or  passive. 

Uses  of  this  Auxiliary.* 

I. — It  is  used  in  the  present  tonse  with  the  root  of  a 
principal  verb,  to  express  the  idea  of  futurity,  connected 
with  the  principal  verb,  or  in  other  words,  to  form  a 
future  tense  for  the  principal  verb.  In  the  first  person, 
fiiugulur  &nd  plural,  it  signifies  a  purpose  or  intention ; 
in  the  second  and  third  persons,  it  merely  prognosticates, 
OS,  /  will  write  ;  We  will  write ;  intimating  the  future 
intention  of  writing.  Thou  wilt  write  ;  He  will  write  ; 
Ye  will  write;  They  will  write;  expressing  a  mere  in- 


*  Perhaps  the  best  popular  explanation  of  the  general  ruin 
may  bo  expressed  as  under — 


1. 


We 


>  You    ) 
{will.   He      \ 

>  They  ) 


shall, 


I 

We 


J  You    ) 

[shall.  He      VwilL 
>  They  ) 


The  form  1,  is  used  to  express  futurity  dependent  on  the  will 
of  the  speaker,  as  /  will  pay.  You  shall  pay.  He  shall  pay. 
The  form  3,  is  used  to  express  futurity  not  dependent  on  the 
will  of  the  speaker,  as,  /  shall  die,  You  will  die,  He  will  die 

Originally  it  is  likely  that  shall  was  always  used  (as  it  often 
is  in  our  translation  of  the  Bible  and  other  old  books,)  tocx[N'ea 
ample  futurity;  and  will,  to  express  futurity  dependent  bn 
the  will,  not  of  the  speaker,  but  of  the  person  whether  speaker 
or  not.  This  last  use  is  retained  where  the  will  is  emphatic, 
0%  He  will  pay,  although  he  is  not  bound. 
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timation  of  what  in  future  will  be  done  without  necM* 
Barily  implying  an  iuteutiou  iu  the  doei,  aa,    The  clock 

mil  strike.* 

■    i  ■      .1 

II. — The  past  teuse  is  used  with  the  root  of  the  Terb 
fbr  the  purpose  of  forming  a  future  teuse  referring  to  a 
condition,  which  condition,  it  at  the  same  time  implies, 
if  not  fulfilled ;  as,  /  would  torite  if  J  could ;  He  would 
write  if  he  were  authorised.  Both  implying;  that  th« 
.  future  writing  depends  on  a  condition,  which  condition 
not  being  fulfilled,  the  writing  will  not  be  done. 
^  The  same  distinction  is  to  be  observed  in  the  use  of 

the  past  tense,  as  the  use  of  the  present  in  regard  to  the 
employment  of  it  with  the  different  persons.  In  the 
first  person,  would,  implies  a  conditional  purpoBe  or  iu« 
toution.  In  the  second  and  third  persons,  it  implies  a 
conditional  prognostication,  as,  I  would  write,  if  J  could; 
expressing  that  my  intention  to  write  is  prevented  from 
being  carried  into  effoct  by  my  inability.  7'he  clock  would 
strike  if  it  were  wound  up;  expressing  a  future  event 
depending  on  a  contingency,  which  contingency  not 
being  supplied,  the  event  does  not  take  place,  but  without 
implying  any  purpose  or  inteution.t 

•  It  is  improper,  therefore,  to  say,  /  will  be  hurt  if  I  fall ; 
because,  in  the  first  person,  will,  expresses  intention  ;  now 
it  is  not  the  intention  of  any  person  to  be  hurt.  But  it  is 
proper  to  say,  you  will  be  hurt  tf  you  fall,  or,  he  will  he  hurt 
if  he  f^ll ;  because,  in  the  second  and  third  persons,  will, 
only  foretells  or  intimates  what  will  happen  without  implying 
intention.  It  is  also  improper  to  ask  a  question  in  the  first 
person  by  this  verb,  as.  Will  I  write  ;  will  we  write  ;  becaube, 
it  is  askincr  what  our  own  will  or  intention  is,  which  we 
ought  to  know  better  than  those  whom  we  ask ;  but  it  is 
preper  to  say.  Will  you  write ;  Will  he  or  will  they  write  ;  for 
that  is  air'king  what  their  intention  is,  or  what  is  likely  to 
happen  without  intention,  as,  Will  the  clock  strike. 

r  t  It  is  improper,  therefore,  to  use  the  exi>ressions,  /  would 
he  afraid  I  would  be  hurt  if  I  fall ;  because,  being  afraid  of 
being  hurt,  is  not  the  result  of  our  own  intention.  But  it  m 
proper  to  say.  You  would  be  afraid  ;  He  or  they  would  be  hurts 
becituse,  the  second  and  third  persons  would  only  expreM  • 
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/  III. — The  past  tenso  of  this  auxiliary  is  us^d  to  conTey 
the  idea  of  a  past  future,  i.  e.  a  future  which  ii  no^ 
past  For  example,  the  phrases,  /  say  that  I  will  wriU 
and,  /  said  that  I  would  torite,  run  as  it  were  parallel  to 
one  another  :  /  would  write,  having  the  same  relation  to 
/  9aid,  that  /  will  write,  has  to  /  say,  that  is,  the  rela* 
'      tion  of  futurity.* 

IV. — This  aivxiliary  fs  used  in  combination  with  the 
root  of  the  verb  Be,  and  the  active  participle  of  a  principal 
verb,  to  express  a  definite  future  time ;  as,  /  will  be 
lovijig ;  Thou  wilt  be  loving ;  I  would  be  loving ;  He  would 
he  loving,  ^c;  as,  I  wilt  be  waiting  when  you  come, 

V. — It  is  also  used  with  the  root  of  the  verb  Be,  and 
the  passive  participle  of  any  priucipul  verb,  to  express 
future  time  in  tho  putssive  voice,  03,  /  will  be  loved  ;  Ht 
will  be  loved  ;  7  would  be  loved ;  He  would  be  loved  :  as 
The  letter  will  be  written  when,  you  call  for  it. 

VI. — It  is  used  in  the  present  teuso  iu  combination 
with  the  auxiliary  Have,  and  the  pa<-:aive  participle  of  a 
principal  verb,  to  express  a  prior  future  time,  as,  /  will 
have  lived  ;  Thou  wilt  have  loved ;  He  will  have  loved, ^c. 
I  would  have  loved ;  He  loould  have  loved  ;  I  will  hate 
written  my  exercise  before  six  0*  clock;  and  in  the  past  tense 
to  express  a  completed  conditional  assertion,  either  past 
or  present,  but  not  future,  as,  /  would  have  written  ycB- 

future  contingent  event.  It  is  also  improper  to  ask  a  question 
with  the  past  tense  of  this  verb  in  the  first  person,  as.  Would 
I  be  afraid  if  I  went  to  sea  ;  because,  such  a  question  would 
be  enquiring  of  another  person  respecting  the  state  of  one's 
own  mind.  But  it  is  proper  to  say,  Would  he  be  afraid  ;  Would 
the  clock  go  if  it  were  wound  up. 

•  There  is  some  delicacy  required  in  the  use  of  such  phrases  to 
avoid  ambiguity.  For  example, //e  said  yesterday  tha:  he  would 
write  to-morrow  ;  might  mean  that  his  intention  yesterday 
was  to  write  either  to-day  or  to-morrow.  This  may  be  avoided 
by  rehearsing  the  exact  words.  He  said  yesterday,  I  will  write 
to-morrow  ;  which  would  fix  the  intention  of  writing  for  to- 
day ;  or  by  naming  the  day.  He  said  yesterday  that  he  would 
Vfrite  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  ^c. 
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ierday ;  He  would  now  have  been  here.  But  aTthoagk 
■uch  cxpremioiiB  as,  I  would  have  written  tO'inorrow,  may 
■9mctinieB  be  heard,  yet  they  are  harah,  and  the  aamo 
tense  would  be  better  expressed  thus,  It  was  my  intihtiom 
io  write  to-morrow. 

YII. — This  auxiliary  is  used  in  combination  with  th« 
Terb  Have,  and  the  verb  Be,  at  the  same  time,  and  with 
either  the  active  or  passive  participle  of  the  principal 
Tttrb,  forming  prior  perfect  future  teuKes,  and  conditional 
perfect  teuseH  in  dofiuito  time  in  the  active  voicej  and 
also  perfect  future  and  perfect  conditional  tenses  in  th« 
passive  voice,  as,  /  will  have  been  loving ;  /  will  have  been 
toved ;  1  would  have  been  loving ;  I  would  have  been 
loved ;  I  will  have  been  travelling  two  hours  before  you 
get  out ;  The  glass  would  have  been  broken  if  I  had  not 
taught  it.  ^ 

SHALL. 
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RADICAL  PARTS. 
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Present  Indicative. 
,;:'        Shall 

Past. 

Should 

-.ikJ:.., 

INDICATIVE   MOOD. 

>t>.*         Singular, 
.    1  I  shall 

2  Thou  Shalt 

3  He,  &c.  shall 

Present  Tense. 
1 

Plural. 
We  shall,  &e. 

i*^          Singular. 
1  T  should 
3  Thou  shouldst, 

Past  Tense. 

1 
&c. 

Plural. 
We  should,  dee. 

■^i  K , 


Singular. 
1  If  I  shall,  &c. 


CONDITIONAL  MOOD. 

Present  Tense, 


Past  Tense. 


Singular. 
1  If  I  should,  &c. 

Imperative,  Lifiuitive,  and  Participles  wanting. 


Plural. 
1  If  we  shall,  &e. 

Plural. 
1  If  we  should,  &^ 
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I7«e«  of  thU  AuxUiarf, 

Thif  auxiliary  is  used  for  thu  iame  pnrposM  and  m 
the  tame  forms  as  the  verb  Willt  with  the  excepUot 
•f  the  directions  respecting  the  use  of  it  in  the  diflTerenl 
persons.  The  student,  therefore,  is  referred  to  the  obser- 
vations made  on  the  verb  Willt  and  requested  to  attend 
carefully  to  the  foUowiug  additional  remark. 

This  auxiliary  is  used  like  the  auxiliary  will^  in  the 
present  teuso  of  the  indicative,  to  express  future  time, 
and  in  the  past  teuse,  assertion,  referriug  to  a  condition 
«rhich  isnotfuliiIIed,a9,/«Aa//  love  ;  I  should  love;  I  shall 
write  if  you  wish  ;  I  should  take  cold  if  I  were  to  go  Oe  t. 

But  with  the  first  person,  this  auxiliary,  contrary  to 
the  auxiliary  Will,  oxpresses  in  the  present  teuse,  mera 
prediction  or  foretelling ;  and  in  the  past  tense,  men* 
contingency,  without  implying  any  purpose  or  intention. 
With  the  second  and  third  persons  it  expresses  command 
or  intention  in  the  person  speaking;  thus,  /  shall  be 
hurt  if  J  fall ;  Thou  shall  not  kill.  This  auxiliary,  there- 
fore, is  used  in  the  first  person,  singular  or  plural,  both 
in  the  present  and  past  tenses,  wherever  the  auxiliary 
will  cannot  be  used  for  the  reasons  given, — we  cannot 
say,  /  will  be  afraid,  but  /  shall  be  afraid  ;  nor.  We  will 
be  hurt  if  we  fall,  but  We  shall  be  hurt  if  we  fall. 

The  original  meaning  of  this  verb  is,  to  Owe,  and 
when  used  emphatically  in  the  past  tense,  it  still  retains 
that  meaning,  as,  /  should  have  written,  but  I  was  pre* 
vented :  I  should  have  listened,  but  1  was  inattentive. 

In  the  last  example,  the  word  should,  pronounced  em- 
phatically, intimates  that  it  was  my  duty  to  listen  :  but, 
/  should  have  listened,  had  I  been  present,  the  -vrrd 
should  being  passed  over  lightly,  merely  ititiniateii  what 
would  have  taken  place  had  the  couditiou  of  my  being 
present  been  fulfilled. 

These  two  la^t  auxiliaries,  therefore.  Will  &iid  Shall, 
make  up  complete  tenses  of  the  same  kiud  between 
them,  the  one  supplying  the  place  of  the  other  in  thoso 
cases  where  either  the  idea  of  intcniion  on  the  one  hand, 
or  obligation  on  the  other,  would  be  improper.  Thus, 
when  mere  futurity,  without  reiVreitoi  to  iiiteutioii  or  obli« 
gatiou.  is  to  ho  expressed,  we  have  a  future  dcclint-d  ;  thus 
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Singular.  Plural. 

1  I  shall  love  1  We  shall  love 

^        2  Thou  wilt  love  2Yowillluve 

3  He  will  love  3  They  will  love 

But  where  the  idea  of  purjiose,  intention,  or  obligatioi 
if  to  bo  conveyed,  we  muttt  decline  thus : — 

Singular.  Plural. 

1  I  will  love  1  We  will  love 

S  Thou  shalt  love  2  Ye  or  you  shall  love 

3  He  shall  love  3  They  shall  love 

And  corresponding  with  this,  the  past  forms : — 


Singular. 

1  I  should  love 

2  Thou  wouldst  love 

3  He  would  love 
Singular. 

1  I  would  love 

2  Thou  shouldst  love 

3  He  should  love 


Plural, 

1  We  should  love 

2  Ye  or  you  would  lore 

3  They  would  love 

PluraL 

1  W»  would  lovq 

2  Ye  should  love 

3  They  should  iovd 


MAY. 


RADICAL  FARTS. 

Present,  -     Past, 

May  Might 

0  INDICATIVB   MOOD. 

Present   Tense. 
Singular.  PluraL 

1  I  may  1  We  may,  dte. 

2  Thou  mayest 

3  He  may 

%'  Past  Tense. 

Singular,  Plural. 

1  I  might  1  We  might,  Slo, 

2  Thou  mightest  or  roightst 
8  He  might 

CONDITIONAL  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  If  I  may,  &c.  1  If  we  may,  dec 
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Past  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1  If  I  might,  &G.  1  If  we  might,  iuu 

Imperative,  Infinitive,  and  Participles  wauling. 
Uses  of  this  Auxiliary. 

I. — This  auxiliary  signifies  to  have  liberty,  and  is  usrd 
with  the  root  of  the  principal  verb  to  express  that  mean- 
mg,  in  the  present  tense,  unconditionally ;  in  the  past 
tense,  to  express  that  the  actual  doing  of  whttt  I  assert 
I  have  liberty  to  do,  depends  on  a  condition  which  is  not 
fulfilled,  and  therefore,  what  1  have  liberty  to  do,  I  do 
not  do  ;  as,  /  may  write,  signifies,  I  have  liberty  to  write ; 
/  might  write,  signifies  I  have  liberty  to  write,  but  my 
writing  depends  upon  a  couditiou  which  is  not  fulfilled* 
and  therefore,  I  do  not  write,  as,  Imight  write  if  I  chose, 
implying,  that  I  do  not  choose,  and  therefore,  do  not  write. 

11. — It  is  used  to  express  mere  contingency  without 
any  reference  to  liberty,  as.  The  clock  may  strike  at  the 
next  hour ;  The  clock  might  strike  if  it  were  wound  up.* 

*  In  consequence  of  this  verb  expressing  liberty  or  mero 
contingency  to  do  anything,  and  in  consequence  of  the  fur- 
ther fact,  that  when  an  act  is  contingent  or  when  any  one 
has  liberty  to  do  it,  the  actual  doing  of  it  usually  depends 
on  some  condition  expressed  or  implied,  this  auxiliary  is 
firequenlly  represented  as  forming  with  (!he  principal  verb, 
a  present  and  past  conditional  mood.  But  this  idea  is 
erroneous  ;  for  when  I  say,  /  may  write  if  I  choose;  no  con- 
iition  is  attached  to  my  liberty,  which  is  positively  asserted, 
the  condition  that  follows  is  attached  not  to  my  liberty  to 
write,  but  to  my  actual  writing.  The  same  is  true  iu>.t]^e 
past  tense,  /  might  write  if  J  chose;  the  liberty  is  .f4|U 
asserted  unconditionally ;  but  there  is  implied,  that  iw>t  ipy 
Iberty  to  write,  but  my  actual  writing  depends  on  a  condition. 
This,  however,  is  equally  true  of  the  past  tenses  of  the 
Auxiliaries  of  will,  shall,  can,  and  have,  as  well  as,  may,  afid 
Jiere  is  a  tendency  to  this  use  of  the  past  tenses  of  all  verba. 
Thus,  we  sometimes  hear  such  expressions  as,  Did  I  knowt  for, 
{/*  /  knew,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  constant  useof  the.Mst 
•ense  of  the  conditional  mood,  is  to  express,  not  past  time, 
(Nit  to  point  to  a  condition  not  fulfilled,  as,  Jf  I  knew  ^if 
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III. — ^This  auxiliary  is  used  with  the  root  of  the  aus* 
iliary  Be,  and  the  active  participle  of  the  principal  verb* 
to  unite  with  tho  idea  of  liberty  or  contingency,  a  deiiuitt 
time  ;  as,  /  may  be  loving ;  I  might  he  loving ;  and  alM 
with  the  root  of  the  verb  Be,  and  the  passive  partieipl* 
of  the  principal  verb,  to  express  liberty  or  contingency 
passively,  as,  /  may  he  loved  ;  I  might  he  loved, 

IV. — It  is  combined  with  the^ present  tense  of  the  veri» 
Have,  and  the  passive  participle  of  the  principal  verb,  Xm 
form  a  compound  tense,  combining  with  the  idea  of 
liberty  or  contingency,  the  idea  of  complet«  past  time, 
as,  /  may  have  loved  ;  I  might  have  loved.  * 

V. — It  is  used  in  connexion  with  the  two  auxiliaries, 
Be  and  Have,  combined  as  above,  to  form  compound 
tenses,  uniting  the  ideas  of  liberty  or  contingency,  active 
or  passive,  with  definite  time  and  complete  action,  as,  i 
may  have  heen  loving  ;  I  might  have  heen  loving  ;  I  may 
have  been  loved  ;  /  might  have  been  loved.* 

CAN. 


.: 

RADICAL  PARTS. 

Present  Tense. 

Past. 

Can 

INDICATIVK   HOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

Could 

Singular. 

Plural. 

1  I  can 

1  We  can,  &c. 

2  Thou  canst 

3  He  can 

■ 

address  I  would  write  to  him  ;  the  whole  implying,  not  pai» 
time,  but  an  unfulfilled  condition,  namely,  /  do  not  know  his 
address,  and  therefore,  will  not  write. 

If  any  name,  therefore,  is  to  be  given  to  the  compound 
mood  formed  by   this  auxiliary,  it  should   be  the   Potentiid 
mood,  under  which  name  it  may  be  classed  with  tho  aux 
iliary,  can. 

*  Might  and  may  are  frequently  confounded  in  Ireland 
This  is  to  be  met  with  in  old  £nglish  books,  but  never  nov 
heard  among  educated  people  in  England,  e.  g.  Ye  will  not 
tome  unto  me  that  ye  might  [may]  have  lije. 
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Past  Ten9e. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1  I  could  1  We  could,  Ac 

9  Thou  couldest  or  couldist 
3  Ho  could 


ei 


Singular. 
t.  If  I  can,  &c. 

Singular. 
]  If  I  could 


CONDITIONAL  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

Plural 
1  If  we  can,  dec 
Past  Tense. 

Plural. 
1  If  we  could,  Slc. 
Imperative,  Iniiiiitivo,  and  Participles  wanting. 

Uses  of  this  Auxiliary. 

I. — This  verb  originally  signified  to  know,  and  still  it 
Uied  in  Scotland  in  that  sense,  differently  spelled  keni 
but  as  the  idea  of  knowing  to  do  anything  easily  slidet 
ioto  the  idea  of  being  able  to  do  it,  the  use  of  it  as  an 
•oxiliary  is  to  express  power  or  ability,  as,  /  can  VBrUe, 
that  is,  am  able  to  write  ,  or  as  we  find  it  frequently 
OXpresMsd,  especially  in  Ireland,  I  know  how  to  write.  It 
k  distinguished  from  the  verb  May^  in  that  the  verb  may, 
asserts  liberty  in  opposition  to  external  restraint:  the 
verb  Can,  asserts  power  in  opposition  to  internal  inability, 
•t,  /  7nay  go  out  to  walk  for  my  work  is  done ;  I  can  lift 
A  stone  of  100  lbs.  weight. 

II. — The  past  tense  of  this  auxiliary  as  in  the  case  of 
vsillf  shall,  and  may,  docs  not  usually  convey  the  idea  of 
past  time,  but  of  preneDt  or  future  time,  implying  that 
tho  act  expressed  by  the  principal  verb  to  which  it  is 
attached,  depends  on  a  condition  which  is  not  fulfilled^ 
Mi,  1  could  walk  ten  mila  if  I  chose ;  which  sentence, 
aiMortB  my  ability  to  walk  ten  miles  unconditionally, 
but  intimates  that  my  actual  walking  ten  miles  depends 
on  my  choice,  and  intimating  further,  that  I  do  not 
ehoose,  and  therefore,  will  not  walk  ten  miles. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  past  tense  of  could,  does  con- 
Ycy  the  idea  of  power  or  obligation  at  a  former  time,  He 
could  read  when  he  was  three  years  old,  that  is,  he  wan 
ftblo  to  read  when  he  was  at  that  age. 
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III. — Can^  is  used  in  precisely  the  same  combinationf 
with  Miij/t  lor  the  purpose  of  fonniujr  coii){)Oiiiid  tenses 
eombiuiiii;  the  idea  of  power  or  obiigutiou,  with  th« 
various  ideas  which  the  other  auxiliaries  are  intended 
to  convey,  as  definite  time,  passiveneus,  complete  action, 
Au:.  Thus,  lean  love;  J  could  love ;  lean  he  loving;  J 
could  he  loving ;  lean  be  loved ;  I  could  he  loved ;  I  can 
have  loved  ;  1  could  have  loved  ;  I  can  have  been  loving , 
J  could  haoB  been  loving  ;  I  can  have  been  loved;  I  could 
h»oe  been  loved. 

LET. 


RADICAL  PARTS. 

Prttent  Indicative. 
Let 

Past.          Passive  Participle^ 
Let                       Let 

INDICATIVE    MOOD. 

Present   Tense. 
Singular                                        Plural. 
1  I  let                                             1  We  let 
3  Thou  lettest 
3  He  lets  or  letteth 

Past  Tense. 

Singular. 

1 1;.- 

S  Thou  lettest 
3  He  let 

Plural. 
1  We  lot,  &0. 

CONDITIONAL  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural 

1  If  I  let,  &c.  1  If  we  let,  &e. 

Past   Tense,      Not  used. 
Infinitive  To  let. 

Imperative.         Let  thou,  Let  ye,  &c. 

FARTICIPLKS. 

Active.  Passive, 

Letting  Let 

Uses  of  this  Auxiliary. 

I.— Its  principal  use  as  an  auxiliary  is  to  form  a  first 
•nd  third  person  for  the  imperative  mood  of  the  principal 
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▼erb,  as,  Let  me  lovct ;  Let  us  love ;  Lut  him  love  ;  Lut 
them  love^  It  is  obvious,  howevpr,  tiiat  this  is  merely 
the  imperative  in  the  second  person,  the  address  heuig 
to  some  person  understood,  Let  thou  me  love;  that  is, 
permit  thou  me  to  love. 

II. — It  is  used  in  combination  with  the  other  aux- 
Hiaries,  I  do  lei.  him  write;  I  did  let,  ^c;  Iwilllett  ^c; 
I  shall  let,  i^c;  f  may  let,  ^c;  I  might  let,  ^c;  1  can 
let,  ^c;  I  could  let,  ^c;  1  shall  have  let,  t^n. ;  I  may 
have  let,  ^c;  I  can  have  let,  ^c;  I  am  lettitifi,  ^c;  I 
was  letting,  ^c;  I  shall  be  letting,  ^c. ;  I  should  he 
letting,  ^c.  * 

MUST. 

This  auxiliary  is  indeclinable,  and  is  used  only  in  the 
present  tense  of  the  indicative  and  conditional  moods,  / 
must,  Iheij  must,  we  must.  Sec.  If  I  must,  if  they  must,  if 
he  must,  if  we  must,  ^c. 

It  is  not  used  in  combination  with  any  auxiliary  ex- 
cept Be  and  Have.  I  must  be  loving ;  I  must  have  loved  ; 
I  must  have  been  loved  or  loving. 

Its  use  is  to  express  the  idea  of  obligation  or  constraint, 
as,/  must  write ;  lam  obliged  to  lorite ;  I  must  be  writing , 
It  must  he  written  ;  I  must  have  written  ;  1  must  have 
been  writing.  In  the  latter  two  examples,  mnst,\B  used 
to  express  a  strong  belief  founded  upon  evidence,  as,  / 
must  have  written,  else  1  could  not  have  ivceived  an  an* 
ewer.  I  must  have  been  writing  when  he  entered  the 
room,  for  I  did  not  observe  him  enter. 


•  In  oH  language  this  verb  is  used  in  the  very  opposite 
sense  of  permit,  namely,  to  hinder  or  prevent ;  as  when 
Pharoah  is  stated,  in  the  authorised  version  of  the  Bible,  to 
have  said  to  Moses  and  Aaron,  Wherefore  do  yc  Moses  and 
Aaron  let  the  people  from  their  works,  Exod.  v.  14  ;  that  is, 
hinder  or  prevent  the  people  from  doing  their  work.  I 
will  work  and  who  shall  let  iV,  Isaiah,  xliii.  13  ;  that  is,  who 
shall  hinder  it.  Again,  /  proposed  to  come  to  you  but  was  let 
hitherto,  Rom.  i.  1.3  ;  i.  e.  was  prevented  hitherto.  Again,  only 
he  who  now  lrtteth  loill  let,  2  Thess.  ii.  7 ;  that  is,  ho  whit 
BOW  hindereth  will  hinder 
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EXERCISES. 

VERB» 

What  ur  a  verb?    How  many  kinds  of  verbs  are  therttY 
When  are  verbs  said  to  be  transitive?  and  when  intraniitive ? 


*  Dm  ACTIONS  TO  Teachers. — A  verb  may  be  easily  dis- 
Ihiguishcd  from  any  other  part  of  speech  by  its  making  sense 
with  a  personal  pronoun,  and  by  the  sentence  being  without 
meaning  when  it  is  omitted.  An  active  transitive  verb  '» 
to  be  dibtingnished  from  an  active  intransitive  verb,  by  th« 
forn>er  admitting  an  objective  case  after  it ;  thus,  we  can 
9ay,  John  strikes  the  table,  but  we  cannot  say,  John  sits  the 
idble.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  verbs  which  are 
frenerally  intransitive,  sometimes  become  transitive,  by 
taking  after  them  a  noun  of  similar  signification  ;  as,  To 
run  a  race ;  to  sleep  the  sleep  of  death.  The  number  and 
person  of  the  verb  depend  on  the  number  and  person  of  the 
subject  or  nominative  ;  thus,  if  the  nominative  be  in  the 
singular  number  and  third  person,  the  verb  is  aiKO  in  the 
nngul-ar  number  and  third  person.  When  the  past  tense 
cannot  bo  distinguished  from  the  present,  by  the  difference 
of  termination,  it  is  to  be  found  out  only  by  considering 
whether  the  affirmation  is  made  of  something  that  is  going 
on  at  the  time,  or  of  something  which  has  already  taken 
place.  The  indicative,  imperative,  and  infinitive  moods,  can 
scarcely  be  mibtaken,  if  attention  is  paid  to  the  preceding 
explanations. 

Whether  the  present  participle  is  used  as  a  noun,  s.n 
adjective,  or  a  verb,  must  be  discovered  by  consideiinnr  whe- 
ther it  is  the  name  of  some  proof  or  eircnmstaucc,  whether 
it  qualifies  a  noun,  or  whether  it  expresses  some  act  or  con- 
dition in  a  state  of  progression.  Care  must  ha  taken  not  to 
confound  the  passive  participle  with  the  past  tense  ;  as,  / 
done  it,  instead  of  /  did  it ;  I  have  wrote,  for  /  have  written. 
It  is  easy  to  distinguish  between  the  auxiliary  and  principal 
verbs,  he,  do,  have,  will,  and  let  from  the  former  being  alwayt 
loined  to  4  verb  ui  its  simple  form,  or  a  participle,  and  from 
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How  are  verbs  inflected?  How  many  numbers  have  verba T 
.  How  many  persons  ?  What  do  the  tenses  of  the  verb  denote  T 
How  many  moods  have  verbs?  What  do  the  moods  of  the 
/erb  denote  ?  When  is  the  verb  said  to  be  in  the  indicative 
mood''  in  the  conditional?  in  the  imperative?  in  the  infini- 
tive 1  How  many  participles  have  verbs  ?  Why  are  the 
participles  so  called?     What  verbs  are  called  regular?  irre- 

the  latter  making  the  aflirmation  on  which  the  meaning  Ot 
the  sentence  or  clause  depends. 

Sentences  containing  the  verb  may  be  parsed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner,  the  particulars  concerning  each  part  of  speech 
keing  drawn  from  the  pupil  by  questions,  us  previously 
directed  :  Ageailaus  being  asked  what  he  thought  moat  proper,, 
for  boys  to  learrit  answeredf  What  they  ought  to  do  when  they 
came  to  be  men.  AgesilauSt  a  proper  noun,  masculine  gender, 
and  nominative  case  ;  beings  an  auxiliary  verb,  joined  to  asked  ; 
askedf  an  active  verb,  passive  participle,  regular,  present  ask, 
past  tense  asked ;  whatf  a  compound  relative  pronoun  ;  Ae,  a 
persc»nal  pronoun,  third  person,  singular  number,  masculine 
gender,  and  nominative  case ;  thought^  an  active  verb,  past 
tense,  indicative  mood,  third  person,  and  singular  number, 
irregular,  present,  think,  past,  thought,  passive  participle, 
thought ;  most,  an  adverb ;  proper,  an  adjective,when  connected 
with  most,  in  the  superlative  form ;  for,  a  preposition  ;  boys,  a 
noun,  plural  number,  masculine  gender,  and  objective  case; 
to  learn,  an  active  verb,  infinitive  mood ;  answered,  an  active 
transitive  verb,  past  tense,  indicative  mood,  third  person,  and 
singular  number,  regular,  governing  the  follow  ng  cianse; 
what,  a  compound  relative  pronoun,  used  instead  of  thut 
which;  they,  a  personal  pronoun,  third  person,  plural  uum^ 
ber,  masculine  gender,  and  nominative  case  ;  ought,  a  defec- 
tive verb,  past  tense,  indicative  mood,  third  person,  and  plural 
number,  wanting  the  imperative  and  infinitive  moods,  and 
the  participles ;  to  do,  an  active  transitive  verb,  infinitive 
mood,  governed  by  the  vevh  ought ;  when,  an  adverb  ;  they,x 
personal  prononn  ;  comt,  an  intransitive  verb,  present  tense, 
indicative  mood,  third  person,  and  plural  number,  irregular, 
past  tense  came,  passive  participle,  come  ;  to  be,  an  intransi- 
tive verb,  Hifiaitive  mood,  irregular,  present  am,  past  tense, 
was,  passive  participle  been ;  men,  a  nouu,  plural  number, 
masculine  gender,  and  nominative  case. 
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rj^diTl  defective?  What  are  principal  verbs?  What  ait 
auxiliary  verbs?  Name  the  auxiliary  verbs?  What  aux* 
Uiaries  are  also  tised  as  principal  verbs?  What  doen  tha 
auxiliary   verb   be  denote  ?    To  what  parts  of  the  principal 

'  verb  is  it  joined?  What  are  the  uses  of  do,  as  an  auxiliary 
verb?  To  what  part  of  the  principal  verb  is  it  joined  ?  What 
does  have  imply?  To  what  is  it  joined?  What  is  the 
primary  sense  of  shall  ?  What  is  the  present  tense  used  te 
express?  and  what  the  past  tense?  What  does  the  present 
tense  o(  shall  signify  in  the  first  person?     and  what  in  the 

\ second  and  third?  With  what  part  of  the  principal  verb  is 
shttll  inflected  ?   What  does  will  denote  ?  What  is  the  present 

'tense  of  this  verb  used  to  express?  and  what  ihe  past  tense? 
What  does  it  signify  in  the  first  person  ?  in  the  second  and 
third?  With  what  part  of  the  principal  verbis  will  inflect- 
ed ?  What  does  let  denote  ?  To  what  is  it  joined  ?  What 
does  must  denote?     To  what  part  of  the  principal  verb  is 

'  it  joined?     What  are  shaUt  willt  may,  can,  and  must,  ale« 

foined  to  ? 

» 

Distinguish  Transitive  from  Intransitive, Regular  from  Irre* 
*  gular,  and  Principal  from  Auxiliary  verbs,  among  ths 

A'       following : — 

<  Love,  find,  perform,  can,  serve,  promise,  direct,  will  succeed, 
'  aing,  am,  shall  arrive,  make,  say,  live,  sell,  come,  must  be, 
^  rise,  ought  to  have,  improve,  stand,  amuse,  occupy,  lose,  fall, 
r  bleed,  seek,  think,  afHict,  let  us  go,  do  you  hear  ?  he  can  ride, 
they  may  take,  she  has  told,  will  they  grow  ?  shall  I  scud  ?  ha 
•i  weepuig,  1  have  written,  you  must  try,  it  must  be  douo. 


Inflect  the  following   Verbs  after  the  manner  of 

"  to  learn  ;  " — 


Gain,  praise,  believe,  defend,  ask,  inform,  reward,  destroy, 
'  possess,  admit,  act,  unite,  agree,  profess,  punish,  fear,  prevent* 
'  axteud,  pursue,  employ,  advance,  perceive,  attempt,  assist 


e, 

V. 


Inflect  the  following  Verbs  after  the  manner  of       '' 
"<o  write  :"-^  * 


Arise,  take,  grow,  lose,  bring,  fall,  rhrow,  strike,  work,  slay* 
■hake,  meet,  know,  seek,  come,  hid<  .  find,  fight,  giva,  choosaf 
begin,  keep,  see,  btand,  think^  nmk^  ,!*:'.;.,?;.«» 
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liat  ftit 
lat  aux* 
dooK  th« 
principal 
iuxiliary 
?  What 
t  is  the 

used  tQ 
I  present 
t  in  the 

verb  is 
9  present 
St  tense  1 
ond  and 
(  inHect> 
?  What 
1  verb  is 
lustf  also 


rom  Irrt' 

nong  tht 

succeed, 
must  be, 
ose,  fall, 
can  ride, 
end  ?  ho 
Idouo. 

\rof 

destroy, 

I  prevent, 

tssisL-.r 

-' '' 

|rk,  alay, 
chooser 


/«  what  number,  per&m,  tense,  and  mo6d,  art  the  Verfrt  fo 

the  following  examplee  ? 

I  move,  they  joined,  to  grieve,  he  is  pleased,  they  are  lean* 
ing,  she  exceis,  having  been,  let  him  read,  we  gave,  you  weai 
Men,  it  is  finished,  they  may  come,  you  should  walk,  I  can  ru^ 
he  must  remain,  let  them  attend.  Hector  fought ;  Caesar  cama^ 
■aw,  and  conquered ;  the  goods  were  sold ;  it  is  your  duty  to 
obey ;  follow  me  ;  come  then,  companion  of  my  toils,  let  wi 
take  fresh  courage,  persevere,  and  hope  to  the  end ;  if  fa0 
repent  he  will  be  forgiven ;  though  they  were  invited,  they 
would  not  come ;  were  she  good,  sho  would  be  happy  ;  gentle- 
ness delights  above  all  things  to  alleviate  distress  ;  and  if  il 
cannot  dry  up  the  falling  tear,  to  soothe  at  least  tho  grieving 
heart 

Correct  the  following  errors : — 

I  love  he ;  she  sits  the  chair  ;  these  books  is  mine ;  John 
write  a  letter ;  thou  should  love  thy  neighbor  as  thou  love* 
thyself;  the  pens  which  you  buyest  were  excellent;  let  hiin 
who  stand,  take  heed  lest  he  falls  ;  have  you  wrote  ?  I  dono 
as  you  desirest  me  ;  he  has  take  his  hat ;  she  beseeched  him 
in  vain ;  I  seed  you  at  church  ;  James  has  went  to  London 5 
Mary  has  tore  her  frock,  let  Anne  mended  it ;  it  ought  to 
have  be  doing  yesterday ;  it  must  be  do  to«morrow ;  I  had 
finish  before  you  come ;  I  shall  not  go  to  sea,  for  I  will  be 
drowned  ;  if  it  were  not  he,  whom  do  you  imagine  it  to  bet 
If  you  ('  est  well,  shall  thou  not  be  accepted?  and  if  you  dO 
not  well,  sin  lay  at  thy  door 

Parse  the  following  sentences  :-— 

I  am  sincere.  Thou  art  industrious.  A  letter  has  been 
written.  You  should  learn.  Let  me  see  that  book.  Teo»- 
perance  preserves  health.  She  may  have  been  deceived.  If 
thou  wert  his  superior,  thou  shouldst  not  have  boasted.  If 
•ur  desires  are  moderate,  our  wants  will  be  few.  He  was 
■een  riding  through  the  village.  The  water  is  frozen.  Great- 
ness may  procure  a  man  a  tomb,  but  goodness  alone  can 
deserve  an  epitvoh.  To  a  fond  parent  who  would  not  havo 
his  child  corrected  for  a  perverse  trick,  but  excused  it,  saying 
it  was  a  small  matter ;  Solon  very  wisely  replied,  **  Yes,  but 
babit  is  a  great  one.'*  If  opinion  has  cried  your  name  up,  le| 
modesty  cry  your  heart  down,  lest  you  deceive  it,  or  it  deceive 
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^ 


if 


jmi :  there  is  no  less  danger  in  a  great  name  than  in  a  bad 
ine;  and  no  less  honor  in  deserving  praiae,  than  in   endur- 


fii 


I  would  not  have  a  slave  to  till  my  ground, 
To  carry  me,  to  fan  me  while  I  sleep, 
And  tremble  while  I  wake,  for  all  the  wealth 
That  sinewK  bought  and  sold  have  ever  earned. 
No :  dear  as  freedom  ih,  and  in  my  heart's 
Just  estimation  prized  above  all  price, 
I  had  much  ratlu-r  bo  mynolf  the  slave. 
And  wear  the  buadi* ,  thuu  faiuten  them  on  him. 


Ir' 


VI.— Ai)v 


BRB, 


i 

«• 
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r    An  Adverb  is  a  word  which  qualifies  a  Verb 
an  Adjective,  or  another  Adverb. 

Thus,  in  the  example,  Ht>  writes  well ;  well,  qualifiea 
the  verb,  by  expressin^^  the  manner  in  which  the  act  of 
writing  is  performed  ;  in  the  examples,  She  isrcmarkahly 
diligent ;  They  read  very  correctly  ;  remarkably  and  very 
qualify  the  adjective  and  adverb,  by  expressing  the  degree 
of  diligence  and  correctness. 

Adverbs  are  chiefly  used  to  express  in  one  word  what 
would  otherwise  require  two  or  more  words  ;  thuM,  There 
signifies  in  that  place ;  Whence,  from  what  place  ;  U.<c- 
fitlly,  in  a  useful  manner.  They  are  sometimes  classified 
according  to  their  sigaiiicatiou,  as  adverbs  of  time,  of 
place,  of  order,  of  quality,  of  manner,  ^c. 

Adverbs  of  quality  and  manner  are  generally  formed 
from  adjectives,  by  adding  ly ;  as,  elegant,  elegunt/y; 
»afe,H&(eiy;  peacefnl,  penceXaUy.  If  the  adjective  ends 
hi  y,  the  y  is  changed  into  /  before  ly ;  as,  happy,  happi/y. 
If  the  adjective  ends  in  le  the  ,e  is  changed  into  y ;  at<, 
able,  ablv- 

Some  wordd  become  adverbs  by  prefixing  a  ;  as,  afloat, 
aground. 

A  sort  of  compound  adverb  is  formed  by  joining  sevei'al 
words  together  ;  as,  Now-a-days,  by-and-by. 


PABT  I). — ETYHOLOGV. 
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•        4 


Adverbs,  like  Adjectives,  are  sometimes 
varied  in  their  terminations  to  express  com* 
parison  and  different  degrees  of  quality. 

Some  Adverbs  form  the  comparative  and 
superlative  by  adding  er  and  est;  as,  soon, 
sooner,  soonest. 

Adverbs  which  end  in  /y,  are  compared  by 
prefixing  more  and  most;  as,  Nobly ^  more 
nobly,  most  nobly.  , 

A  few  Adverbs  are  irregular  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  comparative  and  superlative;  as. 
Well,  better,  best.* 


*  Directions  to  Teachers.. — It  will  be  observed  that  both 
adjectives  and  adverbs  express  quality,  and  that  the  one  claM 
of  words  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  other,  not  by  signifr> 
cation  or  termination,  but  by  the  words  which  they  quahfy, 
adjectives  qnalifyinj^  nouns,  or  words  or  phrases  used  in  place 
of  nouns,  and  adverbs  qualifying  verbs,  adjectives,  or  other 
adverbs.  Among  the  compound  adverbs  are  not  to  be  included 
such  phrases  as,  in  gentral,  at  present ;  for  these  are  merely 
elliptical  expressions  for  in  a  general  manner^  at  the  present 
time.  Yesterday t  to-day y  and  to-morrow^  are  sometimes  impro- 
perly classed  among  adverbs ;  they  are  nouns  governed  by  a 
preposition  understood. 

Sentences  containing  adverbs  may  be  parsed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  We  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  :  we,  a 
personal  pronoun,  first  person,  plural  number,  and  iu>mina- 
tive  case  ;  are,  an  auxiliary  verb,  present  tense,  indicative 
mood,  first  person,  and  plural  number,  joined  to  made,  the 
puKHive  participle  of  the  verb  make,  thus  forming  tho  passive 
voice  of  that  verb;  fearfully  an  adverb,  qualifying  made, 
formed  from  the  adjective /ear/ u/,  by  adding  ly;  and,  a  con- 
junction  ;  wonderfully,  an  adverb,  qualifying  made,  compara- 
tive, more  wonderfullyy  superlative,  most  wonderfully ;  made^ 
an  active  transitive  verb,  passive  participle,  irregular,  present 
tense  make,  past  madt, 
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EXERCISES. 

ADVERB. 


IVhat  M  an  adrerb  T  What  it  the  chief  um  of  adverbs  ? 
How  are  they  sometimea  claaMfiedT  How  are  adverbs  of 
quality  and  manner  generally  formed  1  When  an  adjective 
ends  in  y»  how  is  the  adverb  formed  from  it  ?  How  are 
■drerbs  fonned  from  adjectives  which  end  m  U?  How  are 
flome  nouns  changed  into  adverbs  7  Why  are  some  adverbs 
varied  in  their  terminations  ?  How  do  adjectives  which  end 
in  lyf  form  the  coroparativo  and  superlative  T 

Dittinguith  Adverbt  from  Adjeetive$  in  tht  follovaing  stn- 

tenceM: 

A  sweet  apple  ;  that  bird  sings  sweetly ;  the  virtuous  are, 
lA  general,  happy;  he,  who  acts  virtuously  may  expect  to  live 
happily ;  profitable  employment ;  he  is  profitably  employed ; 
«re  must  be  temperate,  if  we  would  be  healthy  ;  he  lives  very^ 
temperately  ;  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you ;  they  dwell  toge-' 
Iher  very  happily ;  no  person  could  have  acted  more  nobly, 

Iet  he  was  sadly  disappointed ;  there  is  nothing  in  human 
fe  more  amiable  and  respectable  than  the  character  of  a 
truly  humble  and  benevolent  man. 

Correct  the  following  orrort  .*-— 

He  reads  distinct;  she  writes  neat;  they  behave  very 
^per ;  let  us  be  sincerely ;  a  resolution  calmly,  nobly,  and 
disinterestedly ;  a  cheerfully,  and  good  old  man  ;  he  spoke 
uncommon  well ;  do  nothing  carelees ;  the  man  who  deli- 
berates wise,  and  resolves  slow,  ¥i  '.  act  correct ;  praise  no 
•nan  too  liberal  when  he  is  present,  nor  censure  him  too  lavish 
when  he  is  absent ;  a  just  man  should  account  nothing  more 
^eiously  than  his  word,  nothing  more  venerably  than  hia 
fiuth,  and  nothing  more  sacredly  than  his  promise. 

, '  Parse  the  following  senteneee : — 

Here  they  are.  Have  you  been  there  7  Where  is  my  hat  T 
Whither  has  he  gone  7  Now  is  the  accepted  time.  Work  while 
k  is  called  to-day.  I  shall  see  my  brother  soon ;  1  eagerly 
wish  I  could  see  him  oftener.    When  I  say  once,  take  your 


idverba  T 
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t9 


poncili;  when  I 


r^'tor. ;  when  I  «ay  twice,  prepare  yi 

iK.ice,  begin.  Do  not  boast  too  much  of  your  succesR.  Coma 
hither  immediately,  and  I  will  decide  the  matter  between  you. 
John  reads  leas  now  than  he  did  formerly.  Jane  went  away 
yesterday  ;  she  will  perhaps  return  to-morrow.  Who  can  teU 
what  shall  be  hereafter  7  Can  yon  lend  me  a  shiiliu)(?  In- 
df  ed  I  cannot  at  present,  but  I  shall  be  able  to  do  so  by-and* 
hy.  A  true  friend  communicates  his  thoughts  freely,  advise* 
justly,  ussists  readily,  adventures  boldly,  takes  all  patiently* 
aud  continues  a  friend  unchangeably. 
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VII. — Preposition, 

A   Preposition  connects  words,  and  shows 

the  I  elation  between  them.  * 

<  -     .    ,  V,  ^..  ,  "     ;       '   ■'  *■  '"* 

Thus  in  the  sentence,  "  We  ^ravelled  from  Spain 
through  France  towards  Italy,*'  itie  prepositions  fronft 
,  through,  toward*,  not  only  connect  the  nouns  Spain, 
France,  Italy,  but  express  the  relation  or  bearing  they 
had  to  each  other  in  the  travels  of  the  persons  repre- 
sented by  the  pronoun  toe.  v< 

Prepositions  are  so  called,  because  they  are  generally 
placed  before  the  words  whose  connection  or  relation  wito 

other  words  they  point  out.  * 

• 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  prepositions  in  most 
common  use  : —  « 

About,  above,  across,  after,  against,  along,  amid, 
amidst,  among,  amongst,  around,  at,  before,  behind,  bs» 
lovf,  beneath,  beside,  besides,  between,  betwixt,  beyond, 
but,  by,  concerning,  down,  during,  except,  for,  fromi  in, 
into,  near,  nigh,  of,  off,  on,  over,  out  of,  round,  savf, 
through,  throughout,  till,  to,  towards,  under,  underneatkt 
unto,  up,  upon,  with,  within,  without,    .  .  , 
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VIII. — Conjunction. 


«'. 


'   A  Conjunction  joins  words  and  sentences 
together. 

Thus,  ill  the  sentence,  "  My  father  and  mother  are 
come,  but  I  have  not  seen  them  ;"  the  words  father  and 
mother  are  joined  by  the  conjunction  «»</,  and  the  two 
clauses  of  the  sentence  are  joined  by  the  conjunction  but 

The  conjunctions  in  most  general  use  are : — 

Andy  also;  either^  or;  neither^  nor;  though^  yet;  but^ 
however;  /«r,  that;  because f  since;  therefore,  wherefore^ 
then;  if,  unless,  lest. 


IX. — Interjection. 

An  Interjection  is  a  word  used  to  express 
•udiien  emotion. 

!     .   .        . .  ■•■.:;.• 

Thus,  in  the  examples,  **  Ah  !  there  he  comf>8;  alas! 
what  shall  I  do !"  ah,  expresses  surprise,  alas,  distress. 

Interjections  are  so  called,  because  they  are  generally 
thrown  in  between  the  parts  of  a  sentence.  Those  which 
are  chiefly  used  are ; — 

\^        Ah,  alaSifU,  ha,  hush,  huzza,  lo,  O,  oh,  psfiaw. 

Nouns,  adjectives,  verbs,  and  adverbs,  become  interjec- 
tions, when  they  are  uttered  as  exclamations  ;  as,  non- 
tenfe  .'  strange  !  hail  I  away  .'* 


•  DiRCCTioNs  TO  Teachers. — Prepositions  and  conjunc- 
tions are  both  used  to  join  words  together ;  but  the  former 
are  easily  distinguished  from  the  Jatter  by  their  expressing 
bbth  connexion  and  relation,  whereas  the  latter  express  con- 
nMion  only.  Thus,  the  sentence,  /  have  wine  and  a  glass, 
lAi^rely  expresses  that  wine  and  a  glass  are  in  my  possession ; 
WhiliB  the  sentence  /  have  wine  in  a  glass,  expresses,  not  only 


If: 
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EXERCISES. 

PREPOSITION,  C05IJUNCTION,  INTERJECTION. 

What  is  a  preposition?  Why  are  prepositions  so  called t 
What  is  a  conjunction  ?    What  is  an  interjection  ?  .    ^ 

Distinguish  Prepositions  from  Conjunctions  in  the  ^'  ^ 
following  sentences : —  > 

A  slate  and  a  pencil ;  I  write  on  a  slate  with  a  pencil ;  ws 
live  during  one  half  of  the  year  in  the  town,  and  during  the 
other  half  in  the  country  ;  John  and  James  divided  the  leaf 


that  the  wine  and  glass  are  in  my  possession,  but  that  th» 
one  contains  the  other.  luterjectiona  may  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  other  parts  of  speech,  l»y  their  always  ex- 
pressing exclamation,  and  by  their  ^cJ'lom  being  necessarily 
connected  with  the  other  words  in  the  sentence. 

Prepositions,  conjunctions,  and  interjections  may  be  parsed 
in  the  following  manner : — /  would  wUlingly  as^iiat  yo  a  ;  but 
alas  !  I  have  not  the  w  jns^for  I  myself  have  been  left  in  great 
poverty  by  the  death  of  my  brother  and  sister.  /,  a  personal 
pronoun,  fii'st  person,  singular  number,  common  gender,  and 
nominative  case ;  wouldj  the  past  tense,  first  person  singular 
of  the  auxiliary  verb  lofW,  joined  to  the  verb  assist,  to  form 
the  com|vjand  tense  would  assist,  to  express  an  assertion  de- 
pending upon  a  condition,  namely,  my  having  means  which 
is  not  fulfilled,  and  therefore  implying  that  I  wdl  not  assist : 
willingly,  an  adverb,  qualifying  would  assist ;  you,  a  personal 
pronoun,  second  person,  plural  number,  common  gender,  and 
objective  case,  governed  by  the  verb  assist;  but,  a  Bonjuiic- 
tiou.  connecting  the  two  clauses  of  the  sentence  ;  alas,  an 
interjection  ;  /,  a  personal  pronoun,  as  before  ;  have,  an  active 
verb,  present  tense,  indicative  mood,  first  person,  singular 
number  ;  not,  an  adverb,  qualifying  have  ;  the,  the  definite 
article,  limiting  the  signification  of  means;  means,  a  noun» 
singular  or  plural  number,  neuter  gender,  and  objective  case  ^ 
for,  a  conjunction  connectii^lhe  »wo  clauses  of  the  sentence; 
/,  a  personal  pronoun,  as  bo4w*e  ;  myself,  a  reciprocal  pronoun, 
nominative  case  ;  have,  an  auxiliary  verb,  joined  to  been,  the 
passive  participle  of  the  auxiliary  verb  he  and  left,  the  passive 
participle  of  the  verb  leave,  past  tense,  left,  forming  the  coia- 
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between  thenii  and  James  grave  a  part  of  his  share  to  a  poor 
man  on  the  street ;  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  ho 
became  poor ;  blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  tlio 
earth  ;  I  have  only  called  twice,  since  I  came  home ;  since  you 
will  not  do  as  you  are  desired,  you  must  be  turned  down  to  tho 
bQltum  of  the  class  ;  unless  he  come  soon,  I  do  not  expect  to 
see  him  before  night ;  they  are  happy  because  they  are  good. 

Parse  the  following  sentences  : — 
Charles  is  esteemed,  because  he  is  both  discreet  and  bene* 
froleiit.  Hark !  how  sweetly  the  woodlark  sings!  Remove  far 
from  mo  vanity  and  lies  ;  give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches  ; 
feed  me  with  food  convenient  for  me ;  lest  I  be  foil  and  deny 
thee ;  or  lest  I  be  poor,  and  eteul,  and  take  thy  name  in  vain. 
Behold !  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in 
unity.  He  can  neither  read  nor  write,  yet  he  is  not  altogether 
Ignorant.  Out  of  tlie  hoart  proceed  evil  thoughts.  Ah  !  tho 
.delusions  of  hope.  We  i»  vain  look  for  a  path  between  virtue 
ftnd  vice. 

^  The  lovely  young  Lavinia  once  had  friends, 

f  And  fortune  smil'd  deceitful  on  her  birth  : 

.  *  For,  in  her  helpless  years,  deprived  of  all. 

Of  every  stay,  save  innocence  and  heaven. 
She,  with  her  widowed  mother,  feeble,  old. 
And  poor,  lived  in  a  cottage  far  retired 
Among  the  windings  of  a  woody  vale  ; 
^  By  solitude  and  deep  surrounding  shades. 

But  moro  by  bashful  modesty,  concealed. 

PARSING. 

f    To  parse  sentences  etymoIogicHlly,  that  is,  to  name  the  elas» 
or  part  of  speech  to  which  each  word  belongs,  and  to  explain 

pound  tense  have  been  left,  expressing  the  passive  voice  of  tho 
verb  leave,  and  perfect  past  time ;  present  tense,  leave ;  in,  a  pre- 
position, showing  the  relation  beiwoen  /  and  poverty ;  great, 
an  adjective  in  the  positive  form,  qualifying  poverty ;  poverty, 
a  noun,  singular  number,  neuter  gender,  and  objective  case  ;  by, 
a  preposition,  showing  the  relatiudlb between  the  state  in  which  i 
have  been  left  and  death,  and  brother  and  sister;  my,  a  personal 
pronoun,  possessive  case  ;  brother,  a  noun,  masculine  gender, 
and  objective  case  ;  aud,  a  conjunction,  joining  brother,  and 
•ister;  sister,  a  uouu,  foiniuiue  gender,  and  objective  case. 
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Itfl  relations  to  the  thing  or  things  which  it  represents,  unt!  X» 
ether  wordo  in  the  same  sentence,  it  is  necetwury  to  have  im« 
pressed  on  the  memory  the  following  general  principles,  m 
they  have  been  already  given  in  the  form  of  rulcR,  and  illiKh- 
trated  by  examples.  The  signification  of  nouns  is  limited  to 
One,  but  to  »////  one  of  the  kind,  by  the  indefinite  article^  and  to 
iome  particular  one,  or  some  particular  number^  by  the  dejU 
nite  article.  NounHf  in  one  form,  represent  one  of  a  kind,  and 
in  another,  any  nutnher  more  than  one  ;  they  are  the  names  of 
males,  of  females,  or  of  objects  which  are  neither  male  nor 
female ;  and  they  represent  the  subject  of  an  affirmation,  s 
command,  or  a  question, — the  owner  or  possejisor  o(  a  thing, — 
or  the  object  of  an  action,  or  of  a  relation  expressed  by  a  pre* 
position.  Adjectives  express  the  qualities  which  distinguish 
one  person  or  thing  from  another;  iu  one  form  they  exprete 
quality  without  coinpiirison  ;  in  another,  thoy  express  compa- 
rison between  two,  or  between  one  aud  //  number  takt'u  eoliee- 
lively, — and  in  a  third,  thty  express  comparisoa  between  one 
and  a  number  of  others  taken  separately.  Pionoans  are  used 
in  place  of  nouns  ;  one  class  of  them  is  used  merely  as  the 
Hubstitutcs  of  names;  the  pronouns  of  another  class  have  a 
peculiar  reference  to  some  preceding  loords  in  the  sentence,  of 
which  they  are  the  substitutes, — and  those  of  a  third  class 
point  out,  with  great  precision,  tho  persons  or  thiuijs  which 
they  represcjit.  Some  pronouns  are  used  for  both  the  name 
and  the  substitute;  and  several  are  frequently  '^i^ cloyed  ia 
asking  questions.  Affi,r  mat  ion  ssiwdi  commands  are  ey;.ressedby 
the  verb  ;  and  d.fferent  inflections  of  the  verb  exoicBi  >.  imbert 
person,  time,  and  manner.  With  regard  to  iiiue,  an  rjfirmd- 
tionmay  be/j>cs6'«<  or  past  or J'uture  ;  vf'iih  -egarc  iumantierf 
an  aftirmatiou  may  bo  pontioe  or  conditional,  it  btuig  doubt- 
ful whether  the  coudition  is  fulfilled  or  not,  ar  it  being  im- 
plied that  it  is  not  fulfilled  ; — the  verb  may  expretxs  com- 
mand or  exhortation  ;  or  the  sense  of  the  verb  may  be  expressed 
withual  affirming  or  commanding.  The  verb  also  expresses 
Jiat  au  action  or  state  is  or  was  going  on,  by  a  form  which 
«  also  used  sometimes  as  a  noun,  aud  sometimes  to  qualify 
Aouns.  Affirmations  are  modified  by  adverbs,  some  of  whict 
?an  be  inflected  to  express  ditTorent  degrees  of  modificatioa. 
iVords  are  joined  together  by  conjunctions ;  aud  ihe  various 
felalions  which  one  tiling  bears  to  aiiotiier  aro  expressed  by 
prepositions.  iSudden  emotions  of  the  mind,  and  cxciamatione^ 
•re  expressed  by  interjectione. 
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In   parsing  sentences   according  to  these   general   princi- 
ple*, it  will  Ira  observed  that  many  words,  from  the  different 
ways  in  which  they  are  used,  belong  sometimee  to  one  part  of 
■peech,  sometimes  to  another.   Thus,  in  the  sentence,  '*  After 
a  itorm  comes  a  calnit'"  the  word  calm  is  a  noun  ;  in  "  The 
day  was  ealm"  it  is  an  adjective  ;  in  "  Calm  your  fears,"  it 
MB  a  verb.    The  words  which  belong  sometimes  to  one  class, 
sometimes  to  another,  according  to  their  peculiar  significa- 
tion in  the  sentences  in  which  they  occur,  are  chiefly  nouns 
and  adjectives,  as,   hard  labour ^  labour  diligevtly ;  uuuns, 
adjectives,  and  verbs,  as,  humble  rank^  rank  weeds,  you  rank 
high;  adjectives  and  adverbs,  as,  a   little  learning,  speak 
little;  adverbs  and  prepositions,    ^b,  go  on,  on   the    table i 
adverbs  and  conjunctions,  as,  tat-ti  u^e  yet  young ;  though  she 
ii/aift  yet  she  is  not  amiable ;  piepositioiis  and  conjunctions, 
ti9,for  your  sake  I  will  obey,  for  it  is  my  duty  to  do  so.     The 
■impleit  and  most  philosophical  way  to  find  out  to  what  part 
of  speech  each  word  belongs,  as  well  as  to  analyze  the  struc- 
ture of  the  most  complicated  sentences,  is  to  purse  them  ac- 
cording to  the  following  method  : — The  minutest  plant  or  ani- 
mal, if  attentively  examined,  affords  a  thousand  wonders,  and 
obliges  us  to  admire  and  adore  that  omnipotent  hand  which 
created  it.     What  word  makes  the  principal  affirmation  in  this 
sentence  ?     Affords.     What  part  of  speech  is  affords,  since  it 
affirms?     A   verb.     Does  it   affirm  of  Bomething  past,  nr  of 
something  going  on  at  the  present?     Of  soinetiuiig  going  on 
at  present.     In  what  tense  is  it  then?     lu  the  present  tense. 
Is  the    afiirmution    positive   or    conditional?       Positive,  and 
therefore   the  verb  is  in  the  indicative  mood.     What  is  the 
subject  of  the  affirmation?     Plant.     M»y  any  other  word  in 
the  sentence  be  the  subject  of  this  affirmation?     Yes,  animal. 
What  joins  these  two  words?   The  conjunction  or.    What  part 
of  speech  is  plant  7     A  noun,  because  it  is  the  name  of  some- 
thing.    Is  it  the  name  of  a  male  or  female?      Of  neither  j 
hence  it  is  of  the  neuter  gender."    Does  it  signify  one,  or  more 
than  one?   One  only,  and  therefore  it  is  in  the  singular  num- 
Oer.     in  what  case  is  plant,  since  it  is  the  subject  of  an  affir- 
mation?    In  the   nominative  case.     Is  the  application  of  this 
name  or  noun  limited  by  any  word?     Yes,  by  the  definite 
arijolo  the.     What  kind  of  plant  is  spoken  of?     The  minutest 
plant.     What  part  of  speech  is  minutest  because  it  describea 
the  kk«id  of  plant,  ?  An  adjective  in  the  superlative  form.  Why 
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ilo  you  say  that  it  ic*  in  the  superlative  form  ?    Because  it  sup* 
poses  a  comparison  between  this  plant  and  every  other  plant 
taken  separately.    What  does  the  minutest  plant  or  animal 
affi>rd  ?    A  thousand  wonders.     Which  of  these  words  is  tho 
object  of  the  action  affirmed  ?     Wondersy  which  is  therefore  in 
the  objective  case.    What  part  of  speech  is  a  ?   The  indefinite 
article.     Does  it  limit  the  signification  of  the  noun  here  ?   No, 
it  limits  the  word  thousand.  Whal  part  of  speech  is  thousand? 
An  adjective  of  number,  qualifying  wonders.  Does  the  minutest 
plant  or  animal  afford  a  thousand  wonders  to  every  <}no  ?     No, 
they  must  be  atteiitively  examined.     What  word  joins  this 
afiirmatiou  with  the  other?     The   conjunction  if.     In  what 
way  must  the  plant  or  animal  be  examined?      Attentively. 
What  part  of  speech  is  attentively  ?     An  adverb,  because  it 
qualifies  the  verb  examined.     What  part  of  the  verb  is  ex- 
amined    The  passive  participle.     Does  it  make  a  completo 
affirmation  by  itself?    No,  the  auxiliary  verb  he  is  understood. 
Is  any  other  positive  afRrmation   made  concerning  the  plant 
or  animal  ?      Yes,   it   obliges.     Whom  does  it  oblige  ?     Us. 
What  part    of  speech   '\s  us?     A  personal    pronoiin,  in  the 
plural  nuiiiber  and  objertive  case.     What  does  the  plant  or 
animal  obliije  us  to  do?  To  admire  nnd  adore.  What  word 
poiuts  out  what  you  are  obliged  to  do  \     The  prepusition  to. 
What  parts  of  speech  are  admire  nwA  adore  ?  Verbs.  Do  they 
affirm  in  this  sentence?  Not  by  themselves,  but  they  express 
acts  which  we  are  obliged  to  do  ?     What  part  of  the  verb  is 
each  of  them  ?      The  infinitive  ^nood  indicated  by  the  pre- 
position fo  /     What  word  connects  them?     The  conjunction 
and.     What  is  the  object  of  the  acts  of  admirinf^  and  adoring? 
Hand.    What  kind  of  hand  ?    Omnipotent,    is  tiie  word  hand 
qualified  by   any  "i  .er  word  but  oinnipoteiit  ?     Ves,  by  the 
demonstrative   pronoun    that.     Is  anything  affirined  of  that 
omnipotent  hand  ?     It  created.     Is  the  word  hand  itself  the 
subject  of  this  afTirniution  ?      No,  'he  word    wlii.k    is    used 
instead  of  it.     What    part  of  speech   is  which  ?     A  pronoun. 
What    kind  of    pronon**  ?      A   relative   pronoun,   because  it 
refers  iimnediately  to  thf  word  hand,  whch  is  its  antfcedent. 
When  did  the  act  expres.-ad  by  created  take  phice  ?     At  soma 
former   or  [last   time,    hence  the  verb  is  in  the    pasit    tense. 
What  did  the  omnipote»it  hand  create?    The  i)lant  or  animal. 
Is  the  word  plant  or  animal  the  object  of  the  afiirtnalion,  as 
it  is  exoressed  in  the  sentence?     No,  but  its  substitute,  the 
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pronoun  it.  Name  the  articles  in  this  sentence.  7*A<*,  «. 
Name  all  the  nouns.  FlaitU  ammaU  wonderSf  hand.  Nam* 
all  the  adjectives  ?  Minuleai^ilumttandt  omnipntent.  NameaH 
the  pronouns  ?  Ua,  that,  whicht  it.  Name  all  the.verhs?  £xa- 
mined,  affords,  obliges,  adore,  admire,  created.  Name  tha 
adverb  ?  il<l!eff</v<!/y.  Name  the  preposition  7  To.  Name  all 
the  conjunctions?  Or,  if,  and.  Are  there  exampleH  of  all  tho 
parts  of  speech  in  this  sentence  I  Of  all  but  the  interjection? 

Sentences  to  be  parsed  according  to  the  foregoing  method  .•— 

Justice  and  bounty  procure  friends. 

Idlei.f*-!8  is  the  parent  of  want  and  pain  ;  but  the  labour  of 
Wr^ue  Ivi  'njyeth  forth  pleasure. 

:  The  faculty  of  Sfiecch  was  bestowed  upon  man,  for  jrreat 
aiid  i  3iT  C'  unt  purposes ;  but,  alas !  it  is  too  often  perverted. 

Go"i  ;.,  -gistrates,  promoting  the  public  interest,  observing 
the  la»v;,  and  favouring  virtue,  are  worthy  of  honour, 

Lo  I  at  tho  couch  where  infant  beauty  sleeps, 
Her  silent  watch  tho  mournful  mother  keeps  ; 
She,  while  the  lovely  babe  unconscious  lies, 
Smiles  on  her  slunib'ring  child  with  pensive  eyes. 

It  is  reported  of  the  ancieirt  Persians  by  an  eminent  writer, 
that  the  sum  of  their  education  consisted  in  teaching  youth 
to  ride,  to  shoot  with  the  bow,  and  to  speak  truth. 

■  Life  is  a  voyage,  in  the  progress  of  which  we  are  perpetu- 
ally changing  the  'Bceue  ;  we  first  leave  childhood  behind  us, 
then  youth,  then  the  years  of  ripened  manhood,  thou  the 
better  and  more  pleasant  part  of  old  age. 

Seize,  mortal !  seize  the  trai>sient  hour ; 
Improve  each  momciit  as  it  flies: 
Life's  a  slvort  summer,  man  a  flower ; 
He  dies — alas  !  how  soon  ho  dies  ! 

Society,  when  formed,  requires  distitiction?  of  property, 
diversity  of  conditioijs,  subordination  of  ranks,  iind  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  occuputioiis,  iu  order  to  advance  the  general  good 
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Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene, 
The  dark  unfathom'd  caves  of  ocean  bear ; 

Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.  & 

O  vain  and  inconsistent  world  !  O  fleeting  and  tranrient 
life  !  When  will  the  sons  of  men  learn  to  think  of  thee  as  they 
ought?  When  will  they  learn  humanity  from  the  afflictions 
of  their  brethren  ;  or  moderation  and  wisdom  from  the  souse 
of  their  own  fugitive  state  ? 

Yon  cottager  who  weaver  at  her  own  door, 

Pillow  and  bobbins  all  her  little  store  ; 

Obntent,  though  mean,  and  cheerful,  if  not  gay 

Shuffling  her  thr^'ads  about  the  live  long  day. 

Just  earns  a  hcuiuv  piltunce,  and  at  night 

Lies  down  secure,  her  heart  and  pocket  light ;  ' 

She,  for  her  humble  sphere  by  nature  fit. 

Has  little  understaiidiug,  and  no  wit. 

Receives  no  praiso  :  but  though  her  lot  be  such, 

(Toilsome  and  indigent)  she  renders  much  ; 

Just  knows,  and  knows  no  more,  hor  Bible  true— 

A  truth  the  br-'liant  Frenchman  never  knew  ; 

And  in  that  charter  reads  with  sparkling  eyes, 

Her  title  to  a  treasure  in  the  skies. 

O  happy  peasant  i  Oh  unhappy  bard  ! 

His  the  mere  tinsel,  hers  the  rich  reward  ; 

He  praised  perhaps  for  ages  yet  to  come. 

She  5i9ver  heard  of  half  a  mile  from  home  ; 

He  lost  in  errors  his  vain  heart  prefers. 

She  safe  in  the  simplicity  of  hers. 

If  nature  has  denied  to  Britain  the  fruitf'il  vine,  the  fragrant 
nyrtle,  the  spontaneous  soil,  and  the  beautiful  climate,  she 
Has  also  exempted  her  from  the  parching  droughts,  the  deadly 
eiroc,  and  the  frightful  tornado.  If  r»ur  soil  is  poor  and 
churlish,  and  our  skies  cold  and  frowning,  the  serpent  never 
lurks  withiu  the  one,  nor  the  plague  within  the  other.  If  our 
mountains  are  bleak  and  barren,  they  have,  at  least,  nursed 
within  their  bosoms  a  race  of  men,  whose  industry  and  intel- 
ligence have  pprfornu  d  greater  wonders,  and  supply  a  more 
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Hark  !  from  yon  stately  ranks  what  laughter  riiig>t 

Mingling  wild  mirth  witli  war's  stern  minstrelsy, 

His  jest  while  each  blithe  comrade  round  him  flings, 

And  moves  to  death  with  military  glee  : 

Boast,  Erin,  boast  them  !  tameless,  frank,  and  free, 

In  kindness  warm,  and  fierce  in  danger  known, 

Rough  nature's  children,  humorous  as  she  ; 

And  he,  yon  chieftain,  strike  the  proudest  tone 

Of  thy  bold  harp,  green  Isle  !  the  Hero  is  thine  own. 
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Part  III.— SYNTAX.       . 

Syntax  treats  of  the  connexion  and  arrange 
ment  of  wrords  in  sentences. 

A  sentence  is  any  number  of  words  joined 
together  so  as  to  form  a  complete  affirmation 
or  pro(X)sition. 

Thus,  the  words,  "  From  virtue  to  vice,"  do  not  contaiE 
a  complete  proposition  :  there  foe,  they  do  not  form  a 
sentence.  But  the  words,  ♦*  From  virtue  to  vice  the  pro- 
gress is  gradual,"  form  a  sentence,  because  they  contain 
a  distinct  proposition,  or  because  the  sense  is  complete. 

Sentences  are  either  Simple  or  Compound, 

A  Simple  sentence  contains  only  one  pro* 
position. 

A  Compound  sentence  consists  of  two  or 
more  simple  sentences  joined  together. 

Thus,  "  His  talents  ara  of  a  hisrh  order."  "  His  talents 
exoito  admiration."  are  two  simple  sentences,  which  are 
united  into  a  compound  sentence,  by  saying,  "  His  talentf 
which  ar«  of  a  high  order,  excite  admiration." 

Every  sentence  or  complete  proposition  con« 
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talenti 
ch  are 
taleaU 


coil" 


tatns   a  subject,  or   thing  spoken  of,  and  an 
affirmation^  ov  what  is  said  of  the  subject. 

When  the  affirmation  is  not  limited  to  the 
•ubject,  a  complete  proposition  or  sentence 
ilso  contains  an  object. 

Thus,  in  the  sentence,  *'  Birds  sing,"  birds  ia  the  sub 
jpct,  and  sing  the  affirmation  ; — in  the  sentence,  <'  Know- 
ledge improves  the   mind,"  knowledge  is  the  subject* 
improves  the  affirmation,  and  mind  the  object. 

The  subject  of  a  sentence  is  always  a  noun,  or  two  or 
more  nouns  joined  together ;  as,  James  walks,  John  and 
Thomas  run  ; — a  pronoun,  or  pronouns  ;  as,  He  reads,  you 
anu  /  write  ; — the  infinitive  of  a  verb  ;  as.  To  oheyt  is  the 
duty  of  children  ; — or  a  part  of  a  sentence  ;  as,  That  you 
''      cannot  repeat  your  lesson  is  your  own  fault. 

The  affirmation  in  a  sentence  is  always  made  by  a 
verb. 

The  object  in  a  sentence  is  always  a  noun,  or  a  pro- 
noun ;  as,  Jane  lost  her  hook^  and  Mary  found  it ; — the 

-.  infinitive  or  present  participle  of  a  verb;  as,  William 
loves   to  play^  Robert   takes  pleasure   in  reading  and 

'K-  writing  ;— or  a  part  of  a  sentence  ;  as,  I  do  not  know 
hwD  to  perform  this  exercise. 

The  other  parts  of  speech  are  employed  in  the  structure 
of  sentences,  as  follows : — The  article  to  limit  the  signi- 
fication of  the  (Subject  or  object ;  the  adjective  to  qualify 
>■  the  subject  Or  object ;  the  adverb  to  qualify  the  affirma- 
•^  tion,  or  to  modify  some  other  word  of  qualily  ;  the  pre-, 
position  to  show  how  the  object  i^  related  to  the  subject, 
or  to  the  affirrhation,  or  to  some  other  object;  and  the 
conjunction  to  join  two  or  more  subjects,  two  or  more 
affirmations,  two  or  more  objects,  or  two  or  more  words 
of  quality,  or  to  unite  the  clauses  of  a  compound  sen- 
tence, or  to  connect  separate  sentences. 

The  following  rules  exhibit  the  principles  upon  which 
.     the  several  parts  of  speech  are  connected  in  the  con- 
i^uction  of  sentences,  according  to  the  prevailing  usage 
of  the  Englibh  language.  :      " 
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*  SUBJECT  AND  VERB. 

Rule  I. — A  verb  is  of  the  same  number 
and  persoft  with  its  subject ;  ns,  I  speak,  thou 
hearesti  the  master  teaches,  the  scholars  learn, 

1.  Collective  nouns  are  followed  by  verbs  in  the  singu- 
lar or  in  the  plural  number,  according  as  unity  or  pin. 
rality  of  idea  is  expressed  ;  as,  The  council  i$  sittiug,  the 
clergy  are  divided  among  themselves. 

Party,  army,  and  some  other  collective  nouns,  ar« 
never  followed  by  a  verb  in  the  plural  number. 

2.  Two  or  more  nouns  in  the  singular  number,  joineil 
by  the  conjunction  and,  take  the  verb  in  the  plural ;  a«» 
Justice  and  bounty  procure  friends. 

3.  Two  or  more  nouns  in  the  singular  number,  joined 
by  or  or  nor,  take  the  verb  in  the  singular ;  as,  Either 
John  or  James  was  present. 

In  like  manner,  when  two  nouns  in  the  singular  num- 
ber are  connected  by  the  preposition  with,  or  by  sucli 
expressions  as,  as  well  as,  the  verb  is  in  the  singular;  as. 
The  gentleman,  with  his  son,  was  here  yesterday ;  Ca«ar, 
as  well  as  Cicero,  was  eloquent. 

4.  When  two  o:  more  nominatives  in  different  num- 
bers are  joined  oy  or  or  nor,  the  verb  is  in  the  plural ;  as. 
Neither  health  nor  riches  are  to  be  depended  on ;  Neither 
you  nor  I  are  in  fault. 

5.  When  two  or  more  nominatives,  in  the  same  num- 
ber, but  of  different  persons,  are  joined  by  or  or  norf 
the  verb  agrees  with  the  last ;  as,  Either  thou  or  he  is 

%       to  blame. 

6.  When  two  or  more  nominatives  of  different  persons 
are  joined  by  the  conjunction  and,  the  verb  agrees  with 
the  first  person  in  prefeirence  to  the  second,  and  wkh  the 
second  in  preference  to  the  third  ;  as,  You  and  I  havs 
learned  our  lessons ;  You  and  he  have  received  your 
reward. 

7.  When  the  infinitive  mood,  or  part  of  a  sentence,  is 
used  as  the  subject  of  an  affirmation,  the  verb  is  in  the 
third  person  singular;  aa.  To  live  soberly,  righteously, 
and  piously,  is  tlie  duty  of  all  men. 
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8.  When  a  subject  or  nominati\'e  is  joined  to  a  parti< 
ciple,  without  being  conncctHd  with  any  otlier  verb  in 
tho  sentence,  it  is  said  to  he  in  the  nominative  absolute  ; 
18,  llie  wind  being  favourable,  we  set  sail. 

The  Active  participle  is  sometimes  used  absolutely 
without  a  nominative  ;  as,  Generally  speakings  my  pupUf 
are  attentive. 

ARTICLE. 

RiTLB  II. — The  indefinite  article  is  placed 
before  nouns  in  the  singular  number  nly  ;  as, 
a  pear,  an  apple. 

.  The  definite  article  is  placed  before  nouni 
m  either  the  singular  or  the  plural  number  ;  as, 
The  garden,  the  trees. 

1.  The  indefinke  article  is  placed  before  nouns  sijorni* 
fying  more  than  one,  when  they  are  used  collectively ; 
as,  A  dozen,  a  score. 

3.  The  indefinite  article  is  placed  before  nouns  in  the 
plural  number,  when  they  are  qualified  by  numeral  ad- 
jectives used  as  nouns,  or  by  few  or  many ;  as,  A  hundred 
,  pounds,  a  thousand  guineas,  a  few  books,  a  great  many 
pens. 

3.  When  several  nouns  are  joined  together,  some  of 
which  take  a  before  them,  and  some  a/?,  the  indeRnit* 
article  is  repeated  before  each  of  them  ;  as,  A  horse,  an 
ass,  an  owl,  and  n  sparrow. 

4.  When  two  or  more  noune  or  adjectives  are  joined 
together,  the  article  is  placed  only  before  tho  first  of 
them,  if  they  are  applied  to  the  same  person  or  thing ; 
it  is  placed  before  each  of  them  if  they  are  applied  to 
different  persons  or  things ;  as,  The  pious  and  learned 
Newton  ;  the  English  and  the  Irish  nation. 

^  5.  The  definite  article  and  an  adjective  are  sometimes 

used  instead  of  the  adjective  and  a  noun  ;  as,  The  good* 
the  wise, 

6.  The  definite  article  sometimes  supplies  the  place  of 
ft  personal  pronoun  in  the  possessive  case  ;  as,  He  has  ft 
■welling  on  the  neck. 
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Mm  Ar»  h^M. »'  •  NOUN.  ^ , 

nt  ('"■•   ^       ■     ■••  ^ 

,»•    RuLB   III. — Nouns  or   personal    pronouns 
applied  to  the  same  persons  or  things,  are  put 

:  in  the  same  case ;  as,  John  the  Baptist;  Julius  ' 
Casart  he  who  was  icilled  in  the  senate-house, 
was  a  warrior  and  an  orator. 


';«?ff 


i^ 


1*  A  tiouu  and  a  personal  pronoun,  applied  to  tho 
•tme  penon  or  thing,  cannot  be  nominative  to  the  same 
verb ;  thm,  '*  Paul  the  apostle,  he  was  very  zealous,*' 
ought  to  be,  "  Paul  the  apootle  was  very  zealous." 

2.  A  uoun  ift,  soifietimes  put  in  apposition  to  a  part 
df  a  setlteuoe ;  as,  You  read  very  indistinctly,  a  habii 
which  you  should  endeavour  to  correct.  ^,r^%i 

3.  A  noun  or  pronoun  whieh  answers  a  questloii  Is  m 
.        the  same  qase  with  tho  uoun  or  pronoun  which  asks  it ; 

;*^f;   MimMdy^uT  He,  ,,m^iihwtlmmth9m^lMme. 

Ml!  RuLZ  IV. — When  two  nouns,  or  a  noun 
and  a  pronoun,  denote  the  possessor  and  the 
thing  possessed,  the  name  of  the  former  is  put 
in  the  possessive  case;  as,  My  father's  s^rvaut; 
thine  i,  the  kingdom.       ,  ,  ^-"H  ^^^^ ' :    ■ ! 

l.'Th6  name  of  the  thing  possessed  is  sometimes 
omitted;  as,  He  is  at  the  watch'tnaker^s ;  let  us  go  to  St 
^atriek*i. 

2.  When  the  possessor  is  described  by  two  or  more 
notttM,  the  sirn  of  the  possessive  is  generally  put  aftet 
tfie  last ;  as,  John  the  oaptUt^a  head. 

3.  When  the  thing  possessed  bel<»igs  to  twp  or.  more, 
the  sign  of  the  possessive  is  put  after  each ;  wn^  It  was 
my  fttthM^$t  tMther*i,  and  uncle^a  opinion. 

4.  The  objective  case  with  of  is  frequently  ipaed  ivstead 
of  the  possessive ;  as,  A  servant  of  my  father* 

yfhtn  the  thing  is  only  one  of  a  number  beloniping  to 
tho  poHossor,  bom  the  possessive  case  and  q/!  aio  used; 
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^^^Ibrift  Mkrant  of  my  father''9, 1h«  watdltingntt  b^inc 
nndcntood  after  father's.  The  full  coturtifiiction  in  iuch 
m  ease  ia,  A  senrant  out  of  my  father^a  aelrf  anta. 
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ADJECTIVE. 
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'    ftuLE  v.— Every  adjective  qualifies  a  noun, 
expressed  or  understood;  as,  A  wise  m^n 
few  vftre  present.  « 

f.v;'!  .1.  iAdjectiTea  ■onietiinea  qualify  the  infimtiTe  mood, 
'■  ((  f  or  a  part  of  a  sentence ;  as,  To  see  is  pleasant ;  to  be  blind 
is  iinfortuwtte. 
■<;->  2.  Adjectives  of  number  qualify  nouns  in  the  singulai 
i-^?,  or  |4ural,  acQording  as  they  signify  one  or  more ;  as.  One 
:.       man,  six  children. 

in:     3.  The  adjectives  each,  every f  either f  neither,  qualify 

ij.-      nouns  in.  the  singular  number;  as,  JBocr^  boy  is  vnjtia 

,  rg^v  place ;  let  e«cA  speak  for /*«»rj»«//.        ■  m*4i    - 

.\j*ii    Mvery  sometimes  qualifies  a  plural  noun,  when  .the 

things  which  it  denotes  are  spoken  of  collectively ;,  as, 

^,.    Every  hundred  years.     Hundred  is  here  trepited  ^  a 

noun. 
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^%.  JlJ  ■'  PRONOUN.  IP  4v— il  y 

"  H  -   i* '  '**         -"^  "■*  ■  ^.-  ^      , .   .   J     .  .  ^     .-  J 

ft(7LE  ▼  i. — l^ronouns  are  of  the  same  nuni 
ber,  gender,  and  person,  with  the  nouns  which  ' 
thj^y  represent ;  as,  The  master  sits  at  his  desk ;  ' 
1^  scholars  learn  their  lesson,  ^l.  i^^  ^  , 

^^^,.      1.  WheA  two  or  more  pronouns  are  used  in  place  of  the 

...,^«  aame  noun,  they  are  put  in  the  same  number,  gender, 

.,.  >  and  person  ;  thus,  "  Tf^ou  hast  done  me  a  great  favour, 

for  which  I  am  much  obliged  to  ytu,**  ought  to  b**,  **  You 

have  done  me  a  great  favour,  for  which  I  am  much  oUiged 

to  you" 

.2.  Tile  pronoun  it,  when  the  nominative  to  a  verb,  ia 
applied  to  i>ersous  as  well  as  to  thingp ;  to  the  first  and 
■econd  persons  as  well  as  to  the  third  person ;  and  to  the 
plural  number  as  well  as  to  the  singi^ar  $  as,  /f  is  tha 
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king;  it  ww  /;  tl  waf  not  you;  it  wai  th*  mmwB* 
wen  here  this  morainf^.  .  ^ 

3.  Retative  pronoane  are  of  the  lame  nmnber,  gmAn, 
and  person,  with  their  antecedents ;  as,  /,  who  um  still 
your  friend,  will  not  desert  yon ;  let  the  monttort,  who 
ore  ready,  hegiu, 

4.  When  me  relative  refers  to  two  Miteeedents  of  dif*  ^ 
lerent  persons,  it  agrees  with  the  one  or  the  other,  ac* 

riiording  as  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  requires ;  as,  /  ^ 
am  the  person  who  make  the  pens  ;  I  am  the  foroom  who  • 
has  chaige  of  the  slates. 

5.  The  relattve  Which  is  generally  nnderstotkl  sf  col- 
lective nouns,  even  when  ihey  represent  persons ;  at,  The 
committee,  which  met  to-day,  was  unanimous.   'Vf^m. 

6.  The  relative  which  has  sometimes  a  part  of  a  sen* 
fence  for  its  antecedent ;  as,  He  is  in  great  distressi 
which  I  am  sorry  to  hear. 

7.  The  relative  in  the  objective  case  is  sometimea 
'    Mnitted ;  as.  This  is  one  of  the  best  books  I  ever  read. 

8.  The  demonstrative  pronouns  thio  and  thot  Ofgno* 
with  tfieir  nouns  in  number ;  as,  T^Ais  book,  lAsse  books; 
thot  map,  those  maps. 

.  , ',  ^  ..  VERB.  Aimvd 

Rule  VII. — Active   transitive    verbs    and 
their  participles  take  after  them  the  objective 
case;  as,  If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  command'  , 
ments;  William  is  learning  his /c5son.  -  ■' 

V       When  the  active  participle  is  used  as  a  noun,  it  gsBO- 
rally  takes  an  article  before  it,  and  of  after  it;  as,Jii'^ 

^^^She  keeping  of  thy  commandments  there  is  great  reward.  ^\ 
When  this  participle  is  preceded  by  a  noun  or  a  pro*  ' 
noun  in  the  possessive  case,  it  does  not  take  the  article 
before  it ;  as,  Hie  neglecting  to  study  is  the  cause  of  his 
ignorance. 

RuLB  VIII — The  verb  to  be  has  the  fame' 
case  after  it  as  before  it ;  as,  It  is  /,  be  not 
afraid ;  who  do  men  say  that  /  am ;  tohom  dp 
they  represent  me  to  be."   i^/ ^ 
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RuLV  IX.— The  Infinitive  Mood  follows 
another  verb  or  a  participle ;  as,  I  desire  to 

learn ;  he  is  waiting  to  see  you.  . 

* 

1.  The  InAtiiitve  Mood  mmetimes  followfl  a  noun  or 
•n  sdJeotiYA :  m  Your  demre  to  improve  is  commcudable ; 
^i'  .  M  if  detightful  to  behold  tlie  setting  sun. 
h)KH      S.  The  Infinitive  Mood  iiflometimee'aeed  abeolutely; 
,(t,>^i  M»  To  tell  y^i  the  truthf  I  was  not  present. 
.^,.    .    8.  The  Infinitive  Mood  is  preceded  by  the  inrepoeitioB 
/ '       tOf  exaept  after  the  verbs,  bidt  can,  dare,  feel,  hear,  let, 
■■'  ^  .  WMke,  may,  muet,  need,  shall,  see,  and  will 
vvs\.  .       .;  .  »  - 

...'■4'iir.^  Mi:i*i<i«-':  9-i  ADVERB,   -y   tnrm  m^^:^'*^ 

Rule  X. — Adveros  are  joined  to  verbs, 
adjectives,  and  other  adverbs;  as,  wisely  said, 
txceedingly  good,  very  well. ,  ,^, i  @;w«  i. 


I A 


1.  The  Adverbs  hence,  townee,  and  thenee,  do  not  re- 

auire  from  before  them,  as  each  of  them  containa  in  itself 
lie  power  of  that  preposition  ;  as,  toAence  (that  is,  from 
.,  whfttplaee)  eame  you  1     j,^tiy  ^  .,  «  , ,  i^^*>^i 
'^     9.  Two  negatives  make  an  afiirmation ;  thne,  *<  I  d# 
:  mot  take  nontt*  means  "  I  take  some." 

4'l>     ■'  '    -J-'/^  '1-.   PREPOSITION.      ''■^■■'^  V^^^''^^:^^"Qf 

RuLB  XI.— -Prepositions  are  followed  by 
nouns  and  pronouns  in  the  objective  case ;  as. 
For  we,  with  us,  on  the  table. 

>#      1.  Prepositibnfl  are  also  followed  by  the  active  par- 
^  tieiptei  of  verbs ;  as,  By  applying  to  your  studies,  yon 
a  will  aoqiiire  knowledge. 

^1      9.  Prepositions  are  frequently  omitted,  esprciiiUy  be-  , 
fore  iioitni  denoting  time,  space,  and  dimension,  and 

,.;  before  the  personal  pronouns;  as,  Once  a  day;  he  raa 

'■m,.\9lo  miles }  this  wall  is  six  feet  high  ;  ti»Il  me  the  truth,  nl ' 
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3.  1110  Mjom  of  the  hiftirai(|ii  fpqnirei  jmrficdlar  pr»« 
posilioiw  after  certain  wordi  and  phrasea ;  as,  A  pceju- 
dice  againtt;  an  abhorrence  of;  an  aversion  to*       .,  > 


■i^iii''. 


CONJUNCTION. 


RuLR  XII. — Conjunctiotii  join  the  same 
cases  of  nouns  and  pronouns,  the  same  moods 
and  lenses  of  verbs,  similar  parts  of  speech, 
and  the  clauses  or  members  of  sentences  ;  as, 
John  and  James  are  come;  I  saw^him  aTi^f 
her ;  they  read  and  write  well ;  a  wise  and 
virtuous  man  ;  we  should  live  soberly  and  ho- 
nestlv ;  keep  thy  tongue  from  evil,  ani  thy 
lips  from  speaking  guile.  .,  ,.       ,,,  , 

1.  When  the  relative  pronoun  foltovirB  the  conjunetiQa 
thafii  it  is  put  in  the  objective  euie ;  ae,  ftis  father,  ikoin 
whom  I  never  knew  a  better  man,  is  dead. 

%  Some  conjunctions  have  their  correfipondent  con- 
junctions; thus,  both  is  followed  by  and,  either  by  or, 
ntilher  by  nory  though  by  yet,  d&o. ;  as,  Bolh  you  and  I  saw 
it ;  though  he  was  rich,  yet,  for  our  sakes  he  became  poor. 


■~^j'- 


INTERJECTION,     v  ^  .»^*  i..« 


^^  Rule  XIII. — Interjections  are  jo'ned  to  the 
objective  case  of  pronouns  of  the  first  person, 
and  the  ndminative  uf  pronouns  of -iHe  second ; 
as,  4A  me !  O  thou  I  n.  i^}  j^^^^Mnrfu 
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'^'  '  In  addition  to  the  examples  of  ellipsis,  or  omission  of 
>  ^si    words,  i^iven  under  some  of  the   prip'cedinsr '  rules,  tli* 
followingr  may  be  mentioned  as  occurriug  frequently  i* 
'   .    both  poetry  and  prose.  •'    ' 

'^  '        1.  When  two  or  more  afHrmationfs  aftr  ^de  of  th 
same  snbje(^,  the  nonn  or  prondun  is  ))laeed  only,  befor 
the  first ;  as,  **  /  love,  fear,  and  respect  the  majifistrate^ ' 
'»  inritead  of,  **  J  love,  /  fear,  and  /  rMrpect  tlie  matf  istrata  ' 
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2.  The  nouii  ia  frequently  omitted  ttHer  aa  adjectiTe 
b  the  comparative  fonn ;  aa,  "  I  vrill  pull  dowa  my  bania 
and  build  greater/'  that  ia,  "  greater  bam*** 

3.  In  poetry,  nouus  are  ofleu  omitted  in  interronllTt 
■entences;  aa,  "  Livea  there  who  loves  hia  pain 7'*^  that 
'vi,  **  Livea  there  a  majit  who  lovea  hia  pain  T* 

4.  When  two  or  more  adjectivee  quaUfy  the  aamenoan^ 
il  is  placed  on^  after  tlie  last  of  them ;  as,  A  great,  wiae, 
and  good  prince. 

5.  When  an  adjective  qualifies  two  or  more  noona,  it 
is  placed  only  before  the  first ;  as,  Oood  qualitiea  and 
actions.' 

6.  The  verb  is  froqiieiitly  omitted  after  a  noun  whitBll 
follows  the  comparative  degree  ;  as,  "  Only  in  the  thr<m» 
will  I  bo  greater  than  thou,"  that  is^  "  than  thou  9h»U 
he.**      ,  ...;::v^,  -:•;■■  r'-;^ 

7.  In  poetry,  verbs  which  express  address,  or  anawer# 
are  ffequ^'Utly  oinittod  ;  a;:,  **  To  whom  the  monarch," 
that  is,  "  To  whom  the  monarch  »aid  or  replied.** 

8.  When  an  adverb  qualifiee  two  or  more  worda,  it  b 
placed  only  after  the  kust ;  as,  "  He  spoke  and  acted 
gracefully"  \  -;  , 

9.  When  the  same  preposition  points  mJfjjiiftvni  ob- 
jects, it  is  placed  ouly  bofore  the  first;  a^j '^e  walked 
oeer  the  hills  and  the  vnlleys."  r*   ,? 

10.  The  preposition  t»  is  omitted  after  l^il^f  near,  ad* 
joining t^c. ;  as.  Like  three  distinct  powenif^ur  opinion 

ia  nearest  the  truth  ;  a  garden  adjoining  ^^  river. 

11.  When  several  words  or  clauses  succeed  eiMsh  oUi€Jir, 
the  conjunction  is  sometimes  omitted ;  as,  /*  He  'feauaed 
the  blind  to  see,  the  lame  to  walk,  the  deaf  to  heat,  th« 
lepers  to  be  cleansed." 

12.  In  the  expression  of  siiddefi  emotion,  all  but  tha 
most  important  words  are  frequently  omitted ;  thus,  the 
exclamation  **  Well  done  !"  means  «'  That  is  well  done."* 


^DiasoTiONa  to  TsACHKaa. — ^The  rules  of  Syntax  will 
eiiable  the  pu{Ml  to  understand  how  those  words,  which  he 
waa  formerly  taught  to  clasaify  and  inflect  according  to  tha 
prineiplea  of  Etymology,  are  combined  into  aentencea.  Ia 
FWBgn  they  .may  be  applied  aa  follows  :—(7Aoote  tAoae  /or 
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kJ  t. 


What  18  a  ^ntence  7  How  many  kinds  of  sentences  are 
there?  What  is  a  simple  sentence?  What  is  a  compound 
4wntence  7  What  must  every  sentence  contain  7  What  must 
a  sentence  contain  when   the   affirmation    is  not  limited  to 


■your  cotnpaniona  whorn  you  nee  others  reapect.     Choose,  an 

active   verb,    imperative   mood,    second   person   singular  or 

ptnral,  agreeing  with  its   subject  or   nominative  you  under- 

alood :    **  A  verb  is  of  the  same  number  and  person  with  its 

aubject**      ThOae,  a   demonstrative   pronoun,  in   the  plural 

number,  agreeing  with  th^.  noun  persons  understood :     **  The 

demonstrative  pronouns  this  and  that  agree  with  their  nouns 

hi  number."     For,  a  preposition,  pointing  out  companions  : 

Your,  a  personal  pronoun,  plural  number,  common  gender, 

aad  possessive  case,  connected  with  companions :     **  When 

<twa  nouns,  or  a  noun  and  a  pronoun,  denote  tlie  posseBvor, 

and  the  thing  possessed,  the  name  of  the  former  is  put  in 

'.the'posseanye  case."     Companwns,  a  noun,  plural  number, 

'Cammon  |render,  and  objective  case,  pointed  out  br  the  pre- 

jposition  ^r  .*    "  Prepositions  are  followed  by  nouuR   in  the 

objective  case."     WItom,  a  relative  pronoun,  plural  number, 

'    common  j^ender,  third  person,  and  objective  case,  agreeing 

''With  its  antecedent  persons :    **  Relative  pronouns  are  of  the 

■ame  number,  genaer,  and  person,  with  their  antecedents  ;*" 

'  .and  the  object  o?  the  verb,  respect.    You,  a  personal  pronoun, 

!^   amgular  or  plural  number,  common  gender,  second  person, 

'  -  and  nominative  case,  subject  of  the  verb.     See,  an  active  verb, 

■aeeond  person  singular  or  plural,  present  tense,  indicative 

mood,  agreeing  with  its  subject,  you :  "  A  verb  is  of  the  same 

'Bttniber  and  person  with  its  subject."     Others,  an  adjective 

■with  a  plural   termination,  used   to   signify  other  persons. 

.Respect,  an  active  verb,  infinitive  mood,  the  preposition  to 

[  'being  understood  following  the  verb  see:    *<  The  infinitive 

.1    mood  follows  another  verb  or  a  participle." 

The  following  mode  of  analyzing  sentences  will  asfdstthe 
BOpil  in  understanding  their  grammatical  structure.     LedAn 
pHg  confers  so  much  superiority  on  those  whopossessit,  that  fkeif 
m^htprobablif  have  escaped  all  censure,  had  they  been  able  ia 
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the  subject?  What  must  the  eabject  of  a  lentence  alwayi 
be  7  What  is  the  affirmation  in  a  sentence  always  made  by  T 
What  must  the  object  in  a  sentence  always  be  7  Of  what 
Wm^  is  the  article  in  the  structure  of  sentences  ?  the  uiijootif  e  T 
the  adverb  7  the  preposition  ?  the  conjunction  7  .  ^q,) 


ugree  among  themselves.  What  is  the  the  subject  of  the  first 
affirmation  ?  Learning.  What  part  of  speech  is  learning  f 
A  noun,  singular  number,  neuter  gender,  and  iiomiutttive 
case.  Is  the  word  learning  always  a  noun  7  No.  It  is  some- 
times the  active  participle  of  a  verb.  What  is  here  affirmed 
of  learning  ?  It  confer*.  What  part  of  speech  is  coii/ert  ? 
A  verb,  present  tense,  indicative  mood,  third  per:^oii  Hiiififular. 
How  do  you  know  that  it  is  in  the  singular?  Because  it  ie 
of  the  same  number  and  person  with  its  subject  learning. 
What  doca  learning  confer?  Superiority.  In  what  case  if 
superiority  ?  In  the  objective  case,  because  "  active  verbs  and 
their  participles  take  after  them  the  objective  cu»e."  What 
qualifies  superiority  7  Much,  which  is  therefore  an  udjeotive. 
What  part  of  speech  is  so  ?  An  adverb,  joined  to  much : 
"  Adverbs  are  joined  to  verbs,  adjectives,  &c."  On  whom 
does  learning  confer  superiority?  On  those  who  possess  it 
What  part  of  speech  is  on  ?  A  preposition.  Of  whut  use  it 
on  in  the  setiteuco  ?  It  points  out  the  objects  on  whom  laarn- 
U)g  confers  superiority.  What  word  represents  these  objects? 
Persons  understood.  What  part  of  speech  is  those  ?  A  de- 
monstrative pronoun,  in  the  plural  number,  agreeing  with 
persons :  "  The  demonstrative  pronouns  this  and  thai  agree 
with  their  nouns  in  number."  What  part  of  speech  is  who  f  A 
relative  pronoun,  in  the  plural  number,  common  gender,  and 
third  person.  How  do  you  know  that  who  \h  of  the  plural 
number,  &c.  ?  Because  it  agrees  with  its  antecedent  persons  .* 
'*  Relative  pronouns  are  of  the  same  number,  gender,  and 
pe'rson,  with  their  antecedents.**  In  what  case  is  vnho?  In 
the  nominative  case,  because  it  is  the  subject  of  the  verb 
possess.  In  what  number  and  person  is  possess  ?  In  the 
third  person  plural,  to  agree  with  its  su^ect  who.  What 
kind  of  verb  is  possess  ?  An  active  verb.  In  what  case  is  it  ? 
Ip  the  objective  case,  because  '*  Active  verbs  and  their  parti- 
ciples take  after  them  the  objective  case."  What  object  il 
represented  by  the  pronoun  it?     Learning,     What  qther 
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What  determines  the  number  end  perMm  of  the  Ttibt 
When  are  eollect'iTe  nouns  followed  by  a  verb  In  the  tingiilarf 
and  when  by  a  verb  in  the  plural  T  What  oolleotlve  nonui 
are  never  followed  by  a  verb  in  the  plural  T  When  two  or 
more  noans  in  the  singular  number  are  joined  by  the  eon* 
junction  and,  in  what  number  is  the  verbT    When  they  are 

affirmation  is  made  of  those  who  poseeee  learning?  They 
might  probably  have  escaped  all  eeneure.  What  joins  the 
two  clauses  of  thrt  se^itence?  The  conjunction  that  t  **  Con- 
junctions join  the  clauses  or  members  of  senteuees."  Might 
any  other  conjunction  have  been  used  to  connect  these  clauses  7 
No;  because  ia  exampieH  like  the  present,  »o  must  be  followed 
by  its  correspondent  conjunction  that.  Parse  the  ether  words 
in  the  clauKe  in  their  order.  They,  a  personal  pronoun, 
subject  of  the  verb  might  have  escaped.  Might,  past  tense  of 
the  auxiliary  verb  may,  joined  with  the  root  of  tne  auxiliary 
have,  and  escaped,  the  passive  participle  of  the  active  verb 
escape,  formin^r  u  compound  tense  expressing  an  ansertion 
dependinfr  upon  a  condition  nnfnlfilled,  and  therefore,  im- 
plying, that  they  did  not  escape.  Had,  the  past  tonse,  con- 
ditional mood,  of  the  anxiliury  have,  used  with  the  pronoun 
they,  followin*;  it  instead  of,  if  they  had,  joined  to  been,  the 
passive  participle  of  the  auxiliary  verb  Be,  expressing,  with 
the  adjective  nhle  and  the  verb  to  agree,  the  condition  if  they 
had  been  able  to  agree,  on  which  the  assertion  they  might  have 
escaped  depends,  and  implying  by  the  use  of  the  post  tense, 
that  they  were  not  able  to  agree.  All  an  adjective,  qualify- 
ing censure :  **  Every  adjective  qualifies  a  noun,  expressed 
or  understood."  Censure,  a  uoun,  singular  number,  neuter 
gender,  and  objective  case,  following  might  ham  escaped  : 
**  Active  transitive  verbs  and  their  participles  take  after 
them  the  objective  case."  What  word  is  qualified  by  the 
adjective  able  7  The  pronoun  they,  or  persons,  the  uoun  for 
which  it  is  used.  Does  the  infiniiive  mood  to  ngree  follow 
a  verb  in  the  present  example  ?  No ;  it  follows  the  adjective 
able :  *'  The  infinitive  mood  sometimes  follows  a  noun  or  i|n 
adjective."  In  what  case  is  themselves?  In  the  objective 
case,  after  the  preposition  among :  "  Prepotitiona  are  followed 
by  nouns  and  pronouns  iu  the  objective  cuie/' 
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lar, 
loniii 
roor 
eon- 
are 


ioined  by  or  or  nor,  in  what  number  is  the  verb?  When  they 
are  connected  by  with  or  a«  well  09,  in  what  number  is  tho 
rerb?  When  two  or  more  nominativeo  of  different  numbera 
are  joined  by  or«or  nor,  in  what  number  is  the  verb  ?  When 
the^  aro  in  the  samo  number  but  of  different  persona,  with 
which  does  the  verb  ajrree  7  When  two  or  more  nominatives 
of  different  persons  are  joined  by  andf  what  persons  are  pre- 
ferred ?  In  what  person  and  number  is  the  verb,  when  tho 
subject  is  the  infinitive  of  a  verb,  or  a  part  of  a  sentence  ?  In 
what  is  a  noun  said  to  be,  when  it  is  connectod  with  no  other 
verb  in  the  sentence  but  the  active  participle?       ■'X''¥^i 


ii 


Parse  the  following  eeniencee : — 


Disappointments  sink  the  heart  of  man  ;  but  the  renewal 
of  hope  gives  consolation.  The  school  of  experience  teaches 
many  useful  lessons.  Among  the  great  blessing  and  wonders 
of  creation,  may  be  classed  the  regularity  of  times  and  seasons 
The  British  parliament  is  composed  of  king,  lords,  and  com- 
mons. The  multitude  eagerly  pursue  pleasure  as  their  chief 
good.  Life  and  death  are  in  the  power  of  the  tongue.  Food, 
clothing,  and  credit,  are  the  rewards  of  industry.  When 
sickness,  infirmity,  or  reverse  of  fortune  affects  us,  the  sin- 
cerity of  friendship  is  proved.  Neither  wealth,  nor  virtue, 
nor  any  valuable  acquisition  is  attainable  by  idle  wishes. 
Patience,  like  faith,  removes  mountains.  To  rejoice  in  tho 
welfare  of  our  fellow-creatures  is,  in  some  degree,  to  partake 
of  their  good  fortune.  We  being  exceedingly  tossed,  they 
liglltonod  the  ship. 

Correct  the  following  errors : — 

The  state  of  his  affairs  are  very  prosperous.  Their  riches 
makes  them  idle  and  dissipated.  The  mechanism  of  clocks 
'and  watches  were  then  totally  unknown.  The  evils  of  life 
is  numerous  enough  without  being  multiplied  by  those  of 
choice.  Not  one  of  those  whom  thou  sees  clothed  in  puple, 
are  completely  happy.  The  assembly  were  very  splendid. 
The  committee  was  divided  in  its  sentiments,  and  referred 
the  business  to  the  general  meeting.  The  party  are  broken 
np.  An  army  of  thirty  thousand  were  assembled  in  ten  days 
Idleness  and  ignorance  is  the  parent  of  many  vices.  Grace 
and  beauty  is  diffused  though  every  part  of  the  work.  In 
cuity  consists   tho    welfare   and  security  of  every  society 

0*         ■  ■       ■'■'■"" 
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Neither  yolith  nor  betnty  are  a  Mcnrity  againat  death.  In, 
him  were  happily  bleaded  true  dicfnity  with  spftnese  of  man* 
nem.  Not  only  wealth,  but  honour  alfio,  have  uniformly 
attended  him.  Neither  the  father  nor  the  chililreu  dofiervea- 
to  be  credited.  Either  thou  or  he  deeerve  to  be  punished. 
Both  he  and  I  have  forgotten  your  booka^  You  and  he  muit 
mind  hui  duty.  To  do  unto  othera  aa  we  would  that  they 
■hottid  do  unto  ue,  constitute  the  great  principle  of  virtue. 
To  practice  the  virtues  of  meekness  and  charity  are  the  sura 
way  to  love  them.    Him  being  of  the  party»  I  shall  willingly 

accompany  you. 

.,« . 
The  bleaUng  sheep  with  my  complaints  agree, 
Them  parched  with  bent,  and  me  inflamed  by  thee. 

Write  the  following  exereiee,  and  tupply  the  uwrda  which 
«re  omitted : — 

When  the  morning  of  life         over  your  head,  every  thing  I' 
around  you        on  a  smiling  appearance.    All  nature 
a  faco  of  beauty,  and  animated  with  a  spirit  of  joy},  '^ 

you  up  and  down  in  a  new  world ;  you  the  unblomi'-'^'^ 
flower,  and  the  untasted  spring.    Bnt  ah  !  the  flattering 

scene  not  last.    The  spell        quickly  broken,  and  th«    ^ 

enchantment  soon  over.     Now  thou  no  weariness  to  " 

clog  thy  waking  hours,  and  no  care  to  thy  repeat. 

But  know,  child  of  the  earth !  that  thou  born  to  trouble^ 

and  that  care        haunt  thee  through  every  subsequent  pat£  1 
of  life.    Health  now  in  thine  eye,  the  blood  pur^  ''' 

in  thy  veins,  and  thy  spirits  gay  as  the  morning ;  butg  ^-' 
alaa !  the  time         come,  when  disease  assail  thy  lifoa 

and'  when  stretched  on  the  bed  of  pain,  thou  be  rea^ 
to  death  rather  than  life.    You         now  happy  in  yom  ^^ 

earthly  companions.  Friendship,  which  in  the  world  a  ''^ 
feeble  sentiment,  with  you  a  strong  passion.  But  the  ^? 
scene  for  a  few  yean,  and  the  man  of  thy  right  haa4  -''' 

become  unto  thee  as  an  alien.    Now,  I  cannot  ,     ^^^ 

tko  evil  day,  but  I        arm  you  against  it 
your  Creator :  to  him  the  early  period  of  your  dayi^ 

aad  die  lif^t  of  hit  countenance  will  upon  you  throa|^^« 

lifil.     Then,  let  the  tempest         ,  and  the  floodt 
jom        tafe  and  happy,  under  the  shelter  of  the  Rock  tl" 
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Before  what  lumber  ie  the  indefinite  article  placed  T  It 
the  definite  article  ever  placed  before  the  ^ural  number  t 
If  the  indefinite  article  ever  placed  before  nouna  that  ■ispify 
rnone  than  one  7  Is  it  ever  placed  before  nouns  in  the  pivanl 
number  7  When  is  it  necessary  to  repeat  th*  indefinite  article 
before  each  noun?  Is  it  necessary  to  repeat  the  definite 
article  before  each  of  a  number  of  nouns  or  adjectives,  when 
Jiey  refer  to  the  same  person  or  thing  7  When  is  it  necessary 
to  repeat  it  before  each  of  them?  Of  what  other  parts  oC 
speech  does  the  article  sometimes  supply  the  placet 

'-i.  ...         Parte  the  following  §entenee9>~-  ...  ..  ,1_ 

There  were  present  a  duke,  a  marquis,  an  earl,  and  a  viscounL 
Your  son  is  an  excellent  grammarian,  and  a  good  arithmetician. 
The  gardener  gave  John  a  dozen  for  apenny.  My  father  hie 
a  gl«at  many  books  in  his  library,  llie  farmer  still  owea  a 
few  pounds  of  his  rent  We  may  trace  the  hand  of  an  Al- 
mighty Being  in  the  animal,  the  vegetable,  and  the  mineral 
woild.    The  just shalllive by  faith.  ' ^^ 


Correct  the  follotoing  errort  ;— 


'.*•  iHr*'. 


X±', 


'^^;: 


The  admiral  was  severely  wounded;  he  lost  an  arm  and 
leg.  He  is  not  a  firmer  friend  than  a  bitter  enemy.  The^ 
king  and  beggar,  the  prince  and  peasant,  are  liable  to  the 
misfortunes  of  life.  He  stmck  me  on  my  head.  The  crimi- 
nali  were  tied  by  their  legs.  Wisest  and  best  men  sometimes 
commit  errors.  Purity  has  its  seat  in  a  heart ;  but  it  extendt 
its  influence  so  much  over  the  outward  conduct,  as  to  form  the 
grei^  and  material  part  of  a  character.  The  profligate  man 
Mi  seldom  or  never  found  to  be  the  good  husband,  the  good 
father,  or  the  beneficent  neighbour. 

Write  the  foUoufing  esereite,  andwpply  the  wordt  which 
tre  omitted : — 

Purity  of  intention  is  to        acts  of       man  what       seal 
M  to         body,  or         form  to  its  lyatter,  or         toot  te 
aae,or     nmle     worldtor       fountamto       rivec^r      .■;^ 
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to  pinar;  for,  without  theoe,  bock  it  tei 
timik,  mattor  ie  slaggiih,  tno  is  Mock,  world  it 
^dukAMt,  riTOr  it  quickly  dry,  pillar  ruthat  into  flat- 
nadiaad  mio,  and  action  it  Miifnl,  or  unprofitablo  and 
vain,  poor  farmer,  who  gate  oupof  cold  writer  to 
•■oiont  monarch,  was  rewarded  with  golden  goblet ;  an^ 
bo  that  giret  tame  to  ditciple,  iu  name  of  died- 
pb,  thall  reeeiTO        crown  of  glory. 

■    RULE  III. 


■"■A  ■ 
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When  two  or  more  nount  or  personal  pronouns  are  applied 
to  the  tame  perton  or  thing,  in  what  do  they  agree  ?  Can  a 
noon  and  a  peraonal  pronoun,  applied  to  the  tame  person,  be 
Bommativet  to  the  same  verb  7  To  what  is  a  noun  some- 
times pui  in  apposition?  What  determines  the  cose  of  the 
noun  or  pronoun  which  answers  a  question  7  „..,_.        ^       ^ 

•  Parse  the  following  untenceo:-"         t  - 

Money,  the  root  of  all  evil,  is  eagerly  sought  after  by  men 
I  have  just  returned  from  the  country,  the  scene  of  my  youth* 
fnl  amuaoments.  Man  that  is  bom  of  woman,  is  of  few 
days,  and  full  of  trouble.  You  are  too  humane  and  conndo- 
fate,  things  few  people  can  be  charged  with..  To  whom  wen 
Am  letters  addressed  7    To  my  father  and  me. 

This  is  the  place,  the  centre  of  the  grove, 
"^    Here  stands  the  oak,  the  monarch  of  the  wood. 

Correct  the  following  error§ : — 

The  cares  of  this  world  they  often  choke  the  seeds  of  virtue 
Ha  bringeth  down  Uiem  that  dwell  on  high ;  tlie  lofty  cit) 
ko  layeUi  it  low.  My  banks  they  are  furnished  with  bees 
Whatever  is  most  attractive,  it  is  sure  to  please  best  Whosi 
orations  are  these  7  Cicero.  Who  were  present  7  John  anc 
ma.    Simple  and  innocent  pleasures,  they  alone  are  durable 

Next  these  is  placed 
The  vile  blasphemer ;  him  whose  impious  wit 
i       Profaned  the  sacred  mysteries  of  faith.  >' 

Write  the  following  exerciee,  and  supply  the  worat  which 
wrt  omitted : — 


*i:  v^;- 


.*. 
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Labour  was  the         of  necessity,  the  of  hope,  and 

ttM  of  art    He  had  the  of  his  mother,  the       .-i^... 
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of  hit  nuTM,  and  the    ^«r,  ^       of  his  goveriiiMffi.    His 
was  wriukled  with  the         ,  and  swarthy  with  the  Iq 

one  f  he  had  the  of  husbandry,  with  whic^ 

he  turned  up  the    »  ;  hi  the  other  he  had  the  toolset 

,  and  raised  walls  and      ^<  ^«i    at  his  pleasure 
''Awake"!    cried  he,  with  a  rough  ,  "and  I  wiU 

teach  you  to  remedy  the  sterility  of  the  ,  and  tho 

severity  of  the  ;    I  wilt  compel  summer  to  find  pro 

visions  for  ;    I  will  force  the  waters  to  give  you 


and  the  forest  its 


I  will 


their         •,  tho  air  its 

teach  you  to  pierce  the                of  the  earth,  and  brinor  out, 
from  the                of  the  mountains,  metals  which  shu)I  j^ive 

strength  to  your             ,  and  to  your  boHIrs,  by  which 

you  may  be  covered  from  the  of  the  fiercest  <  ^yx^trnW' 

and  with  which  you  may  fell  the  ,  and  divide  ^ji    t  v^ 

Olid  subject  all                to  your  and  pleasure. 


:h^ 


RULE  IV. 


When  the  name  of  the  possessor  and  thin?  possessed  come 
together,  which  of  them  is  put  in  the  possessive  case  ?  Which 
of  them  is  sometimes  omitted?  When  the  possessor  is  de« 
scribed  by  two  or  more  nouns,  after  which  of  them  is  the  sigi| 
of  the  possessive  generally  put  ?  When  is  the  sign  of  the  pos- 
sessive put  after  each  noun  ?  What  form  of  expression  may 
sometimes  bo  used  instead  of  the  possessive  case  ? 

Parse  the  following  sentences: —    '    ^  *«    ^ 

The  temperate  man's  pleasures  are  durable,  because  they 
are  regular  ;  and  his  life  is  serene,  because  it  is  innocent.  I 
am  going  to  the  bookseller's,  to  purchase  Pope's  Homer  and 
Dryden's  Virgil.  Philippa  was  the  n^me  of  Edward  the 
Third's  Queen.  He  had  the  surgeon's,  the  physician's,  an^ 
the  apothecary's  advice.  The  precepts  of  wisdom  form  tlw 
good  mail's  interest  and  happiness.  a  ; 

Reason's  whole  pleasure,  all  the  joys  of  sense. 
Lie  in  three  words,  health,  peace,  and  competence. 

Correct  the  following  errors  : —     " 

My  ancestors  virtue  is  not  mine.  Asa  his  heart  was  perfec^ 
with  the  Lord.  A  man's  manner's  frequently  influence  hil 
fortune.  A  wise  man's  anger  is  short.  The  king's  crown  of 
England.    He  incurred  not  only  his  father,  but  also  his  mo^ 
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t  * 


:i'' 


'  i  * 


ther'f  displeasure.  They  very  justly  condemned  the  prodl 
nil'ff  tm  he  was  called,  senseless  and  extravagant  conduct 
The  silk  was  purchased  at  Brown's,  the  mercer's  and  habe'r- 
duher's.  The  world's  government  is  not  left  to  chance.  The 
extent  of  the  prerogative  of  the  king  of  England  is  sufficiently 
tteertained.    The  house  belongs  to  Lord  Hill's  steward's  ne« 

Chew.    This  picture  of  the  king's  does  not  much  resemble 
im.    Thes*  Pictures  of  the  king  were  sent  to  him  from  Italy 

Write  thefouowing  exercise,  and  supply  the  wordewhich 
are  omitted: —  H 

A  few  Ago,  as  I  was  walking  along  one  of  the 

of  this  city  on  a  rainy  morning,  I  was  very  much  struck  with 
the  melancholy  of  a  blind  ,  who  was  endeavouring 

to  excite  by  singing  ballads.     Misery  could  not  have 

found,  among  the  numbers  of  distressed  ,  a  more 

suited  to  nature.  Whilst  I  was  contemplating  the  wretch- 
edness of  the  ,  and  comparing  it  with  the  which 
compelled. him  to  chant,  a  sailor,  who  came  whistling 
alons  the  street,  with  a  Rtick  under  arm,  stopped,  and 
purchased  a  from  him.  "  Heaven  preserve  you,"  cried 
the  blind  ,  '^  for  I  have  not  tasted  this  blessed  day." 
Hearing  this,  the  sailor  looked  round  him  for  a  ,  sprung 
up  four  steps  into  a  shop,  near  which  he  stood,  and  re- 
turning immediately,  thrust  a  small  loaf  quietly  into  the  poor 
hand,  and  went  off  whistling  as  he  came. 

RULE  V. 

What  is  either  expressed  or  understood  along  with  every 
a^ective  ?  Do  adjectives  qualify  nouns  only  ?  What  deter* 
Rimes  whether  numeral  adjectives  are  to  be  joined  to  the 
singular  or  to  the  plural  number?  What  adjectives  qualify 
a  plural  noun  ?         ^       .  .^     ^^ , ,  ^ ,. 

.,^  .,  Parse  the  following  esnteneea : — 

A  temperate  spirit  and  moderate  expectatations  are  excellent 
safeguards  of  the  mind,  in  this  uncertain  aud  changing  state. 
Wisdom  and  virtue  make  the  poor  rich,  and  the  rich  honour* 
able.  To  be  good  is  to  be  happy.  The  British  army  consisted 
flf  thirty  thousand  men ;  the  enemy  had  twenty  thousand  foot, 


If 
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»rodi- 
dact 
aber* 
Th« 
ently 
s  ne- 
mble 
Italy 

J)  hick 

with 
nring 
have 
more 
etch- 
i^hich 
stiing 

and 
criod 
lay.** 
>runj 
d  re- 
poor 


very 

etor* 

thf 

alify 


llent 
tato. 
our* 
Bted 

OOtf 


•nd  fifteen  thoantnd  horse.  Every  perron,  whatever  be  hkf 
lUtion,  is  bound  by  the  duties  of  morality  and  religiOB* 
Coant  all  the  boys  in  the  room,  and  let  every  ten  form  a 
division.  Each  of  them  has  told  me  the  tame  story  ;  but  I 
fear  that  neither  of  them  is  to  be  depended  on.  John  is  iAii&g 
Chan  James,  but  James  is  the  better  scholar.  :t;;r 


Correct  the  folUvoing  errore  : — 


How  many  e  sorrow  should  we  avoid,  if  wo  were  not  indii8i« 
Crious  to  make  them.  The  chasm  made  by  the  earthquake 
was  twenty  feet  broad,  and  one  hundred  fathom  in  depth.  I 
saw  one  or  more  persons  enter  the  garden.  Let  each  of  them 
m  their  turn,  receive  the  benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled* 
None  of  my  hands  are  empty.  Neither  of  the  nations  of  Bu* 
rope  escaped  the  mischiefs  of  the  French  revolution.  My  ad* 
vice  to  «ach  of  you  is,  that  you  should  make  it  your  endea- 
vour to  come  to  a  friendly  agreement.  He  gained  nothiaf 
(iirthcr  by  his  speech  but  to  be  commended  for  hia  eloquencav 
He  is  the  stronger  than  the  two,  but  net  the  wner. 

'  WW/e  the  following  exercisett  and  supply  the  toorde  which 
are  omitted : — 

"Whence  arises  the  misery  of  this  world?    It  is  iMi^ 

owing  to  our  atmosphere,  or    '   "  seasons,  and 

«kieB.     It  is  not  owing  to  the  debility  of  our  bodies,  or  to  tba 
distribution  of  the  goods  of  fortune.     Amidst  all  dis- 
advantages  of  this  kind,  a  ,  a  and  an 

mind,  possessed  of        virtue,  could  enjoy  itself  in  peace,  and 
smile  at  tho    •  assaults  of  fortune  and  the  elements. 

It  is  within  ourselves  that  misery  has  fixed  its  seat    Our 
hearts,  our  pussions,  our  prejudicei^ 

and  desires,  are  the  instruments  .of  the  trouble  whk^i 

w«  ensure.  *^     , 


RULE   VL 


•:r^rf1"v. 


.  What  determine  the  number,  gender  and  person  of  pro- 
nouns ?  When  two  or  more  pronouns  are  used  in  place  of  tha 
«ame  noun,  in  what  must  they  agree  ?  Is  the  pronoun  it  Kp- 
plied  only  to  the  name  of  things  in  the  third  person  singnlart 
What  determine  the  number,  gender,  and  person  of  relativa^ 
p/onouns?    When  the  relative  refers  to  two  antecedents  of 
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4ibreat  peiioiup,  what  iletonnuieB  with  which  of  them  it  tniMA 
^Iffnt^  1  What  relative  pronoun  is  always  used  after  coUeGtiva 
•oima  ?  la  tlpie  aBtecedoiit  to  toAicA  always  a  noun  ?  What- 
fMa  of  the  filative  fNropoun  is  frequently  omitted  ?  In  wkai 
4a  the  demoQstratiye  proflmms  agree  with  iliaiff  nouns  7 

Parse  tlie  following  sentences : —  '*  '*'^ 

Our  best  friends  are  those  who  tell  >is  of  our  faults,  ani 
taadi  us  how  to  qprreot  them.  Our  Saviour  instructed  and 
la4.lhe  crowds  which  surrounded  him.  I  ackno^edge  that 
I  am  the  teacher,  who  adopts  that  sentiment,  and  maintaina 
4ie  propriety  of  such  measures.  Choose  what  is  most  fitt 
eua^pm  wiU  make  it  most  agreeable.  Coesar  destroyed  tha 
lib^y  of  his  country,  which  was  the  cause  of  his  death.  I 
think  it  was  Socrates,  who,  passing  through  the  market,  cried 
oqt,  '*  How  much  is  here  I  do  not  want."  The  days  that  are 
paf^  are  gome  for  ever  ;  thoee  that  are  to  come,  may  not  cmna 
|lf^l»;  tJhetpresejQt  time  is  only  ours;  let  us,  therefore,  im- 
prove it  as  much  as  possible. 

Correct  the  following  errors : — 

Thou  who  has  heard  the  matter,  can  give  au  account  of  it. 
^Hurtue  forces  her  way  through  obscurity  ;  and  sooner  or  later 
ti  IB  sure  to  be  rewarded.  They  were  they  who  were  thj)  real 
oflbnders.  They  which  seek  wisdom  will  certainly  find  him. 
I  am  the  man  who  approves  of  wholesome  discipline,  and  who 
ffecommeud  it  to  others ;  but  I  am  not  a  person  who  promota 
liseless  severity,  and  objects  to  mild  and  generous  treatment* 
l!1l6  court,  who  ^ves  currency  to  manners,  ought  to  be  exem- 
]^ary.  He  talks  much  of  himself,  who  is  the  property  of  old 
a(re.  Joseph  was  industrious,  frugal,  and  discreet,  and  by 
t&  means  obtained  property  and  reputation.  I  have  been 
belre  this  two  hours.  Those  sort  of  things  is  easily  understood. 
Those  were  the  kind  of  actfous  in  which  he  excelled. 

Thou,  who  hast  known  my  services,  can  tell 
How  much  this  Osman  owes. 

Write  tke  following  exercise f  and  supply  the  words  which 
'»$  Jtmitted : — 

Q»  to  tiia  desert  son:  observe  the  young  stork 

tha  wilderness ;  let        speak  to        heart  bears  on 

Wipp        aged  aire;         lodgef        in  safety,  and  suppiiM 


itmiMl 
lecthr* 
Wh»l 

I 
\ 

tB,  an4 
ed  and 
;e  tlMf 
untaim 
lost  fitt 
red  Um 
ath.  I 
)t,  cried 
that  are 
at  come 
T9,  kn- 

nt  of  it. 
or  later 
th«  real 
ind  him. 
md  who 
promote 
atment' 
9  exem- 
Y  of  old 
and  bj 
re  been 
erstood. 


aufhtek 

tork 
nxppSlM 


PAftf  III.'HITNTAX. 


wHh  food.  Be  grateAil  to  father,  for  he  gm  ^^' 
Ufe  {  tnd  to  mraier,  for  auetained  .  Hear  fk(^ 
irofdeof  month,  for  are  epokea  for  good^  |i^« 
•arto       admonition,  for       proceeds  from  love.  fathor 

haa  watched  for  welfare,  has  toiled  for  ease ;  da 
hoaonr,  therefore,  to  age,  and  let  not  grey  haira  \m 
Ifoatod  with  farrevoimoe.  Forget  not  helpleoi  infanoy, 
^fOf  the  frowardneai  of  youth ;  and  bear  with  the  infir* 
BBMea  of  md  parents :  assist  and  suppozt  in  til* 

deoline  of  life.    §o  shall  hoary  heads  go  down  to  the 

|raTO  in  peace  ;  and  children,  in  reverence  of 

•lample,  ihaH  repay       piety  with  filial  love. 

RULES  VII,  VIII.,  IX.    ,        '      :!ij 

What  caao  do  active  transitive  verbs  and  their  participle* 
take  after  them?  What  verb  takes  the  same  case  after  it  aa 
before  it  7  What  does  the  infinitive  mood  generally  follow  t 
What  other  parts  of  speech  does  the  infinitive  mood  sometimes 
follow  ?  If  the  infinitive  mood  always  govenied  by  some  other 
word  in  the  sentence  ?  What  preposition  generally  precedet 
the  infinitive  mood  7  After  what  verb  is  to  omitted  before 
tfio  Infinitive  u«oodt  ,„,        ^,^, 

^  ,,,5  Pane  the  following  sentences: —  '  "t!^ 

Hhn  and  them  we  knew,  but  who  art  thou?  They  whe 
ridicule  the  wiie  and  good,  are  dangerous  companions ;  they 
bring  virtue  iteelf  into  contempt.  Cyrus,  when  young,  being 
aaked  what  waa  the  first  thing  which  he  learned,  answered, 
''  To  ipeak  the  truth."  To  maintain  a  steady  and  unbroken 
ipirit  of  mind,  amidst  all  the  shocks  of  the  world,  marks  a 
great  and  noble  spirit.  They  who  have  nothing  to  give,  can 
often  afibrd  relief  to  others,  by  imparting  what  they  foel. 
Pride  (to  use  the  emphatical  words  of  a  sacred  writer)  was 
not  made  for  man.  To  see  young  persons  who  are  courted 
by  health  and  pleasure,  resist  all  the  allurements  of  vice,  and 
iteadily  pursue  virtue  and  knowledge,  is  cheering  and  delight- 
All  to  every  good  mind. 

Correct  the  following  errors : —  '     *' 

lliey  who  opulence  haa  made  proud,  and  who  luxury  haa 
oorrupied,  cannot  relish  the  simple  pleasure  of  nature.  Who 
have  I  reaaon  to  love  so  much  as  this  friend  of  my  youth  t 
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Yonr  father  told  him  and  I.  Let  thou  and  I  imitate  hif  ex 
ample.  Be  not  afraid,  it  is  me.  I  know  not  whether  it  were 
them  who  coudacted  the  busineai ;  but  I  am  certain  it  waf 
not  him.  He  ao  much  reeemblea  my  brother,  that,  at  firat 
eight,  I  took  it  to  be  he.  We  ought  act  justly  on  all  occaaioiia. 
It  it  better  to  live  on  a  little,  than  outlive  a  great  deal.  I  dan 
not  to  {HTOceed  so  hastily,  lest  I  should  to  give  oflence.  It  is  a 
mat  support  to  virtue,  when  we  see  a  good  mind  to  maintafai 
Its  patience  and  tranquillity  under  injuries  and  affliction,  and 
to  cordially  forgive  its  oppressors.  ,^    .  <,vi, 

'  Write  the  following  exereiteSf  and  mpply  the  words  which 
are  omitted: —      ?*     ,.     ^ 

i       ■ 

The  trunk  of  an  elephant,  which  can         up  a  pin,  or 
an  oak,      as  nothing  to  the  steam  engine.    It  can      ;  ,^  ,v 
n,  seal,  and  masses  of  obdurate  metal  before  it, 

out,  without  breaking,  a  thread  as  fine  as  a  gossamer,  imd, 

up  a  ship  of  war,  like  a  bauble,  in  the  air.    It  can         .":"r' 
muslin,  and  anchors —  steel  into  ribands,  and 

loaded  vessels  against  the  fury  of  the  winds  and  wavea 
It  would      difficult  the  value  of  the  benefits,  which 

these  inventions  conferred  upon  the  country.    There     r! 

no  branch  of  industry  that  has  not       .,    indebted  to  them; 
and,  in  all  the  most  material,  they        not  only  most 

magnificently  the  field  of  its  exertions,  but  a  thou- 

sand fold  the  amount  of  its  productions.    Our  improved  steam* 
engine  has  indefinitely  the  mass  of  human  comforts 

and  enjoyments,  and  cheap  and  accessible,  all  over  the 

world,  the  materials  of  wealth  and  prosperity.    It  has 
the  feeble  hand  of  man,  in  short,  with  a  power  to  which  no 
limits  can  ,  the  dominion  of  mind  over  the 

most  refractory  qualities  of  matter,  and  a  sure  founda- 

tion for  all  those  future  miracles  of  mechanic  power,  which 

to  aid  and  the  labours  of  future  generations. 

If.  ,•    ..,..' 

The  love  of  praise  should  under  proper  subordi* 

nation  to  the  principle  of  duty.    In  itself,  it       a  useful  motive 
of  action  ;  but  when  allowed  its  influence  too  far,  it 

the  whole  character,  and  guilt,  disgrnce 

and  misery.  entirely  destitute  of  it       a  defect 

governed  by  it        depravity.    The  proper  adjustment  of  tht 
wveral  princij^es  of  action    in  human  nature,        a  wk* 
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ter  which     " -'  *  ^  our  highest  attention.    For  when  any  otnf 
of  them  either  too  weak,  or  too  strong,  it      *''    both 

oar  virtues  and  our  happiness.  ...  ^j.  „  .^/t^wKHi 


.t. 


RULE  X. 


To  what  other  parts  of  speech  are  adverbs  joined  ?  What 
adverbs  do  not  require  the  preposition  from  before  them? 
What  do  two  negatives  make  7 

Parse  the  following  sentences  :'-^'  1? 

Mixed  as  the  present  state  is,  reason  and  religion  pro* 
nonnce,  that  generally,  if  not  always,  there  is  more  happi* 
ness  than  misery,  more  pleasure  than  pain  in  the  condition 
of  man.  Arise,  let  us  go  hence.  There  cannot  be  anything 
more  insignificant  than  vanity.  Consult  your  whole  nature : 
consider  yourselves  not  only  as  sensitive,  but  as  rational 
beings ;  not  only  as  rational,  but  social,  Bot  only  i\a  social,  but 
immortal.  ''  '"'"'  ■''■""'  ■'■ "j^f^' 

>~       -    .       Correct  the  following  errors: —  >^* 

He  was  extreme  prodigal,  and  his  property  is  now  near 
-exhausted.  The  conspiracy^vras  the  easier  discovered,  from  it0 
being  known  to  so  many.  From  these  favourable  beginningi^ 
we  may  hope  for  a  soon  and  prosperous  issue.  From  whenoo 
arose  the  misunderstanding  ?  From  thence  proceed  all  these 
misfortunes.  Neither  riches,  nor  honours,  nor  no  such 
perishing  objects,  can  satisfy  the  desires  of  au  immortal 
spirit.  These  people  do  not  judge  wisely,  nor  take  no  proper 
measures  to  affect  their  purposes. 

Write  the  following  exercise,  and  supply  the  words  whiet^ 
are  omitted : 

Youth  is  introductory  to  manhood,  to  which  it  is, 
speaking,  a  state  of  preparation.     During  this  season  we  must) 

qualify  ourselves  for  the  parts  we  are  to  act 
In  manhood  we  bear  the  fruit,  which  has  been  planted  in 
youth.  ,  if  we  have        sauntered  our  youth, 

we,  must  expect  to    be  ignorant   men.     If    indolence  and 
inattention  have  taken  an    early  possession  of  us,  they  will 

increase     we  advance  in  life,  and  make  us  ..-.i. 

a  burden  to  ourselves,  but  useless  to  society.     If  )  ii% 

Buffer  ourselves  to  be  misled  by  vicious  inclinations,  they  wiH 

gain  new  strength,  and  end  in  dissolute  lives.  But  if 


mwiJiw  jo94^9i^». 


♦ 


^Pl^v    -  ^  'f-       euUiyate  oitf  m^nfim  m  yQuMii  attain  h^blfti 
«ttMltion  and  wdiiftry,  of  vutue  funi  |iiQiliri«ty,  we  shi^  j|pd 
euneWei  prepared  to  act  oar  fuiwt  parts  ui  life ;  anj 

what  above  all  things  ought  to  be  our  care,  by  gaining  tJiis 
oeoimand  over  ourselves,  we  shall  be  able,        we  go 

in  the  wlotld,  to  roMt  evofy  new  t«op|ii|ii8n 

'•     /'• .  '*"■'  RULE  XI.      -■'•■. •?■•*'•'■  •■iiV:j;./^^,i.  i?. '♦/v. 

yiThat  case  do  prepositions  take  after  them  ?  Are  prepo-. 
Mli^s  followed  l^  nouns  only?  Are  prepositions  always 
eimreflsed?  Before  what  sorts  of  nouns  are  they  omittc4? 
VntBi  does  the  idiom  of  the  language  require  in  the  use  qf 
jpipuwtions? 


'm"  ^-^ 


Parse  the  following  aenteneea:- 


•^A,:A 


";«• 


Temperance,  by  fortifying  the  mind  and  body,  leads  t<> 
happiness.  If  we  view  ourselves,  with  all  our  imperfectioD^ 
and  failing!},  in  a  just  light,  we  shall  rather  be  surprised  at 
our  enjoying  so  many  good  things,  than  discontented,  because 
there  are  any  which  we  waut.  Be  not  overcome  by  the 
fa^uries  you  meet  with,  so  as  to  pursue  revenge  ;  by  the 
mnsteTB  of  life,  so  as  to  sink  into  dispair;  by  the  evj| 
•samples  of  Uie  worid,  so  as  to  follow  them  into  sin.  Ovef* 
come  injuries  by  forgiveness ;  disasters,  by  fortitude  ;  evil 
•mmples,  by  firmness  of  principle. 

Correct  the  following  errors: 
To  who  shall  I  give  it?  Give  it  to  he.  This  is  to  bo 
4ivMied  between  you  and  I.  To  who  much  is  given,  of  they 
much  shall  be  required.  Tell  to  me  your  name.  He 
advanced  with  sword  in  hand.  She  departed  from  this  life. 
I  have  a  great  prejudice  for  that  kind  of  writing.  Have  you 
made  a  groat  alteration  of  the  bouse  ?  There  is  no  perspo 
to  whom  you  may  more  mfely  confide.  He  has  a  great. 
resemblance  of  his  father.  There  was  no  water,  a^d  they 
died  for  thirst  Many  have  profitted  from  good  advice.  Th9^ 
bof  is  knowft  under  the  name  of  the  idlw.  This  remark  j|8 
ininded  in  truth.  What  went  ye  out  for  to  see?  He  ^ii$ 
■ocused  with  acting  unfairly.  She  h^  an  abhorrence  io 
all  deceitful  conduct  They  have  just  l«uded  in  HuU,  find 
ana  going  for  Liverpool.  They  intend  to  reside  somo'ime  9$ 
Ifilandi 
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Write  the  foUoming  exereUe,  and  mpply  the  worde  whUh 
mre  omitted: —  ^   ;  ,»  v^ 

The  nightinffale  is  the  most  famoiw       all  the  Mmgitari        ^' 
die  grore,  and  has  ao  longr  been  celebrated         tfie  oharmt 
its  music,  that  the  idea     harmony  seems  assoeiAted 
its  name.    It   begins  its  song       the  eyeningi  tod 
often  continues  it  the  whole  night    Its    attaohment 

some  jmrticular  place  is  remarkable.  several  weeki 

together,  it  will,  if  undisturbed,  perch  the  same  tree,  And 
every  evening  pour  its  fascinating  melody.  Its  held 
and  back  ta€  a  pale  and  tawny  colour,  dashed 
dive ;  the  throat,  breast,  and  uppor  part  its  belly  ait 
a  light  glossy  ash  colour,  and  the  lower  part  is  almost 
white ;  the  outside  webs  the  quills  are  a  reddish 
lHt>wn ;  the  tail  is  a  deep  tawny  red ;  and  the  eyes  are 
remarkably  large  and  animated.  It  visits  the  south 
Enj^and  the  beginiung  April,  and  leaves  it  tht 
bennning  August  It  is  totally  unknown  Sootlaiid« 
Irdand.  and  NorUi  Wales. 


■i   'j^i 


RULE  XII. 


What  do  conjunctions  join  ?  In  what  case  is  the  relativ* 
Moooun  put,  when  it  folloirs  the  conjunction  than  ?  Wbal 
does  the  idiom  of  the  language  require  in  the  use  of  many 
of  the  conjunctions.  r-^r3,'--*dt.ti  i^  uc^ 


Paree  the  following  eenteneee  .*— 


I; 


•j»  ) 


He  and  I  commenced  our  studies  at  the  same  time.  If  wo 
contend  about  trifles,  and  violently  maintain  our  opinion) 
we  shall  gain  but  few  friends.  When  blessed  with  health 
and  prosperity,  cultivate  an  humble  and  a  compassionate 
disposition.  Never  sport  with  pain  in  any  of  your  amuse- 
ments, nor  treat  even  the  meanest  insect  with  wanton  cruelty. 
If  we  knew  how  much  the  pleasures  of  this  life  deceive  and 
betray  their  unhappy  votaries,  and  reflected  on  the  disap- 
pointments in  pursuit,  the  dissatisfaction  in  enjoyment,  or 
the  uncertainty  of  possession,  which  everywhere  attend  themy 
we  should  cease  to  be  enamoured  of  these  brittle  and  transient 
joys,  and  should  wisely  fix  our  hearts  on  those  virtuous 
attainments,  which  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away. 

10* 
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Cmrreet  tk§  foUowii^  «fT«rf /— 


You  and  us  enjoy  many  privilegei.  ProfoMing  regardi  tOM 
to  act  differently,  discover  a  base  miud.  My  brotiier  and 
him  are  tolerable  grammarians.  On  that  oooasiont  he  could 
not  have  done  more,  nor  oiTer  to  do  less.  Alfred,  than  who 
a  better  king  never  reigned,  experienced  the  greatest  cliaugea 
of  fortune.  Be  ready  to  succour  such  penious  who  need  tliy 
assistance.  He  is  not  as  diligent  as  his  brother.  It  is  so 
clear  as  I  need  not  explain  it  He  respects  none,  neither 
high  or  low.    jlis  raiment  was  so  white  as  snow. 

Write  the  following  exercise,  and  iupply  the  words  which 
are  omitted: — ^         .     ,.  , 


There  is  nothing  about  which  you  nood  to  be  more  oautiou•i.'•^r 
the  company  you  keep.  you  assoeiat*  with  idUf*^ 

profligate  young  men,  your  charaotoewiU  suflbr  by  it,  '' ' 

yon  will  be  ii^  great  danger  of  instosibly  adopting  th«i>> 
masums  and    prwstices.     It  often  happons  aloagi 

with  great  worthlessness,  they  possess  Tory  aUuring  mannen  $ 

Jou  cannot  be  too  much  on  your  guard.    Be  not 
by  the  appearance  of.  good  humour,         by  the  wlt| 

entertaining,  by  the  easy,  careless  lives,  by 
the  lieentioue  heartless  mirth  of  the  dissipated  Do  lot 
■oll^r  yourselves  to  be  laughed  oat  of  your  virtue,  d* 
not.  saerifice  the  fhture  comfort  of  your  lives,  in  order  t« 
obtain  the  good  will  of  unthinking,  vicious  young  men.  B« 
not  afraid  of  their  reproaches,  overcome  bv  their  raillery 
Pity  their  delusion,  resist  aH  their  allurements  with 
steadiness.  In  the  company  of  good  amiable  young  peo^ 
pie,  you  will    find   more  true  enjoyment^  you  oould 

possibly  find  in  the  company  of  the  licentious  whose  mirth, 

loud         boisterous,  is  often,  alaat   embittered  by 
remoxte,        always  ends  in  wretchedness. 
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^     Part  IV.— PROSODY. 
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Prosody  treats  of  the  proper  manner  of 
speaking  and  reading,  and  of  the  different 
kinds  of  verse,  . 


'/*. 


SPEAKING  AND  READING. 


The  art  of  speaking  and  reading  with  dis- 
tinctness and  taste  depends  on  the  proper  use 
of  Pauses,  AccenU  Emphasis,  and  Intonation, 

Pauses  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds:  those 
which  are  represented  hy points  or  marks,  and ' 
those  Which  are  not  represented  by  points  or 
marks.  .  . 

The  JPoints  which  represent  pauses  are  the 
Comma  (,)  the  Semicolon  (;),  the   Colon  (:), ' 
the  Period  (.),  the  point  ox  Interrogation  (?), 
the  point  of  Exclamation  (!),  the  Vash  ( — ), 
Olid  the  Parenthesis  ().      ,  ^  i^-  •;     t 

H  The  comma  denotes  the  moet  transieiit  pause  repre- 
sented by  points,  and  is  used  to  separate  simple  clauses 
of  sentences  and  single  words  in  an  enumeration.  The  • 
temieolon  denotes  a  more  marked  pause  than  the  comma, 
and  is  used^to  sepuate  compound  clauses  or  memhers  of 
sentences.  The  colon  denotes  a  pause  approaching  still 
more  nearly  to  a  final  pause,  and  is  used  to  separata 
members  of  sentences  still  less  closely  connected  in  sense 
than  the  semicolon.  The  period  denotes  the  final  pai^w  , 
of  a  sentence,  and  mdieate»that  the  sense  is  completed. 

The  pauses  which  are  not  represented  By 
^ints  are  sometimes  called  rhetorical  pauses. 

The  position  and  duration  of  rhetorical  pauses  dep<)ada 
in  a  great  measure  on  the  nature  of  the  composition. 
Generally,  as-  the  use  of  i^etorical  pauses  is-  to  prevent 
•onfusion  from  a  reader  or  a.'if>eaker  separating  woidf 
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whieh  ooght  to  be  united,  or  joiaiag  worde  whMi  oa|li| 
to  be  MDonited,  there  ihould  be  a  pauie  before  and  aftet 
OTory  phnoo  in  a  wntenee ;  that  is  to  say,  before  and  afte^ 
•Tory  grotip  of  words  which  conreyo  an  idea. 

Accent  is  the  stress  of  the  voice  laid  upon  a 
syllable  or  word  to  distinguish  it  from  othei 
yllables  or  words. 

Accent  upon  eyUablee  givee  diftinetneee  to  pronanci- 
ation ;  accent  upon  words  gives  cleanieip  to  the  meaning 
of  the  sentence.  ""'' ' ' 

Emphasis  is  the  stress  of  the  voice  laid  upon 
a  word  to  denote  opposition  or  contrast. 

Emphasis,  lilce  accent  upon  words,  gives  perspicuity 
and  force  to  the  meaning  of  the  speaker  or  writer. 

Intonation  is  the  change  or  modulation  of 
the  voice,  when  speaking  or  reading. 

The  tone  of  the  voice  is  changed  chiefly  at  the  accent 
]  and  emphasis.    The  rainng^  of  the  voice  at  the  accent  or 
.    '^  em|rfiasis  is  called  the  rising  inJUction;  the  sinking  of 
the  voice  is  cidled  the  falling  injleetion,  '^  ;  '  < 

The  art  of  making  a  proper  use  of  Pauses,  Accent, 
Emphasis,  and  Intonation,  in  speaking,  reading,  or  reci- 
ting, is  called  elocution.    The  best  general  rule  that  can 
..  ^  given  for  acquiring  a  correct  and  graceful  elocution,  is 
"'■"  to  speak,  read,  and  recite,  so  as  to  be  readily  and  clearly 
nndeistood. 


-r-iiilL 


:  VERSE. 

Verse  is  of  two  kinds,  rhyme  and  blank  verse. 
In  rhyme,  the  iinal   syllables  of  the  line^ 
eorrespond  in  sound.  ,5.5^-;;^.^*,;      v    ; ,    .,,, 

When  the  final  syllables  of  two  successive  lines  corree 
t  ^;''  ponj  in  sound,  the  verse  is  called  a  couplet ;  as, 

'h^"'^*'^^a     ^  humble  ;  learn  thyself  to  scan ;         h  f<  :  ^^ 
^fttx-l  ,     Know,  pride  was  never  made  for  man.  ...  .,;^>  > 
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•^4 :      When  the  final  ayllablee  of  three  eneceMiTe  liaea  iliymtb 
1'"^  the  Torw  ie  called  a  triplet ;  as, 

♦vj\       ... 


-  > 


Freedom*!  battle  once  begun, 
Bequeathed  by  bleeding  mre  to  eon. 
Though  baffled  oft,  le  ever  won 


fv 


When  a  verae  contains  eeyeral  lines,  not  arranged  hi 
■ucceesive  couplets  or  triplets,  it  is  called  a  ttattMa ;  at, 

I'  Ye  proud,  ye  selfish,  ye  severe,  , 

^  How  vain  your  mask  of  state  ! 

The  good  alone  have  joy  sincere, 

Z  The  good  alone  are  great : 

Great  when  amid  the  vale  of  peace,  ,., 

They  bid  the  plaint  of  sorrow  cease, 

\'-  '  And  hear  the  voice  of  artless  praise  ; 

As  when  along  the  trophied  plain 
Sublime  they  lead  the  victor  train. 
While  shouting  nations  gaze. 

In  blank  verse,  the  final  syllables  of  the  lines 
do  not  correspond  in  sound  ;  as, 

Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time. 

Year  after  year  it  steals,  till  all  are  fled  ;  «r 

And,  to  the  mercies  of  a  moment,  leaves 

The  vast  concerns  of  an  eternal  scene. 


K.  •• 


Every  line  of  verse  contains  a  certain  num- 
ber of  accented  and  unaccented  syllables. 

The  number  of  accented  syllables  in  a  line 
determines  the  number  of  poetic  feet 

The  principal  poetic  feet  are  the  Trochee, 
the  Iambus f  and  the  Anapcest, 


wj- 


A  Trochee  consists  of  an  accented  and  an  unaccented 
syllable  ;  as,  lovHy.    ^ 

An  Iambus  consists  of  an  unaccented  and  an  accented 
syllable ;  as,  bec6me. 

An  Anapaat  consists  of  two  unaccented  syllables  aad 
an  accented  syllable  :  as,  overtake  '  '''^ 
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Verse  is  named,  according  to  the  feet  that 
prevail  in  it,  Trochaic ^  Iambic,  or  Anapcestic. 

Trochaic  verse  consists  of  an  accented  and 
an  unaccented  syllable  in  alternate  succession : 
it  may  contain  any  number  of  feet  from  one 
to  six. 

1.     One  fooU 

Tillrniug^,      , 

r, .,.,!„..  y,.  BOrniiijf.  .  ^^:'\ 

3.    Onefootf  and  an  accented  syllable. 

■     ;  Ptirple  Bcdnes,        ' 

Winding  greens. 


■rth. 


\- 


'  ■' '""  ..;|^_;^ ,,   ■  3.     Twofeet.    ;.    ,  ,, 

,\  Fdncing  viewing, 
Tbys  puraCiiDg. 

4.     Twofeett  and  an  accented  syllable. 


!    r 


H^re  the  daisies  spring, 
Th6re  the  linnets  sing. 

5.     Three  feet.       . 

;..  ^6w  they  Bt6od  confotinded, 
While  the  bdttle  sounded. 

6.     Three  feeti  and  a  long  syllable. 

Lively,  Idsting  peace  of  mind, 
^    Swdet  delight  of  hiiman  l(,ind. 

7.  Four  feet. 
Sdftly  bldw  the  evening  breezes. 

8.  Five  feet,     *r  > 

, ,!  Virtue's  brfght'ning  rdy  shall  b<Sam  for  ^ver. 

9.  Six  feet. 

On-  a  mduntain,  stretch'd  beneath  a  hdary  willow. 

Iambic  vefse  consists  c^  an  unaccented  and 
tft  accented  syllable  in  alternate  succession: 
It,  may  contain  any  number  of  feet  from  one 
to  six. 
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*v.  l^^  1.    Two  /««<. 

With  rivishM  caw, 
The  mdiiarch  h^an. 
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9.     Ttoofeetf  and  an  unaccented  syllable. 
In  w6ods  a  ringer,    '•  — 
•  '  To  j6y  a  atrdnger.     ■.  '    ;  ■ 

■'  3.     Three  feet. 

Aldft  in  liwful  stdte,  '""J 

The  G6d-like  h<iro  s&t. 

4.     TAr««  feeti  and  an  unaccented  syllable 
Alive  to  ^very  fi^eling, 
The  wotindft  of  86rrow  hdaling. 

This  measure  is  generally  called  Anacreontic^  being 
the  same  as  that  used  in  tlie  Odes  of  the  Greek  poetf 
Auacreon. 

5.  Four  feet. 

Our  br()ken  friendships  w^  depl6re 
^       And  Idvei  of  ycinth  that  dre  no  mdre. 

6.  Five  feet.  , » 

.    Confus'd  and  strtlck  with  sflence  at  the  d^ed, 
He  flies,  but,  trembling,  fails  to  fly'  with  sp^ed. 

Delightful  tdsk  !  to  rdar  the  tender  th6ught. 
To  tiJach  the  yoAng  id^a  hdw  to  sh6ot. 

This  it  the  heroic  measure  of  English  poetry. 

7.     Six  feet. 
For  tH^e  the  deean  smiles,  and  smodthes  his  wdvy  breast. 

This  is  called  the  Alexandrine  measure  :  it  is  seldom 
used  except  to  complete  the  stanzas  of  an  ode,  or  occa- 
■ionaily  to  vary  heroic  verse. 

8.     Seven  feet. 

Let  sdints  bel6w,  with  swdot  accord,  unite  with  th6se  ab6ve. 
In  solemn  Idys,  to  prdise  their  king,  and  smg  his  dy'iug  I6ve. 

This  kind  of  verse  is  generally  divided  into  four  lines, 
the  flrst  and  the  third  containing  each  four  feet,  and  the 
Mcond  and  the  fourth  containing  each  three  feet ;  thus. 


« 
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Let  fiinti  beldw,  with  iw^et  accord* 

Unite  with  thtee  abdve, 
In  sdlemn  Uys,  to  priiee  their  kfngf 

And  sfng  his  dy'ing  I5ve. 


Anapastic  verse  consists  of  two  unaccented 
lyllables  and  an  accented  one  in  alternate  suc- 
cession; it  may  contain  any  number  of  feet 
from  one  to  four. 

1.  One  foot, 

'■        'TiiinTam 
■"'.     '         -  They  compUin. 

2.  Two  feet. 

'^'  In  my  raee  shall  be  R^ea 

Therov^ngeofaqutfen.    ;    ;        : 

3.     Three  feet. 

Who  are  th^y  that  now  bid  us  be  slaves  7 
They  are  f6es  to  the  godd  and  the  fre^. 

4.     Four  feet. 

Til  the  vbice  of  the  sidggard,  I  h^ar  him  compI4in, 
**  You  have  wik*d  me  too  sodn,  I  must  sltkmber  agiin.* 

Sometimes,  as  in  Trochaic  and  Iambic  verse  an  :^a- 
accented  syllable  is  added  to  the  end  of  an  AnapcMrtfe 
Une;  as, 

Then  his  courage 'gan  fiil  him, 

For  uo  arts  could  aviii  him.  -^f 

'Hi  the  wdrm  cheek  of  yoilth  smiles  and  rdses  are  blinding  | 

Trochaic,  Iambic,  and  Anapestic  feet  are  sometime^ 
found  in  the  same  line ;  as,  ,       « 

Ye  shepherds  so  cheerful  and  gdy,  ••' 

Whoso  fldcks  never  cdrelessly  rdam.  "^ 

p     .'.  ■ 

,,  From  the  difficulty  of  arranging  words  in    regular 

Its,       measure,  certain  violations  of  the  laws  of  Orthogiaphyi 
^.u     Etymology,  and  Syntax,  are  allowed  in  poetry     This  to 
called  poetical  licenee.  ^,.    _■ 
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M     ^^.  * 

1.  Some  words  are  lengthened,  and  others  are  ehoit* 
ened:  thus  dispart  w  used  for  part;  *gan  for  began, 

2.  Two  wordi  are  sometimes  contracted  into  one  ;  af| 
*Ti9  for  it  is.  ,\  fi    •  .j^'^.-jw 

>       3.  Adjectives  are  frequently  used  for  adverbs;  afl>    rV/ 
t ,.  They  fall  tueceMive  and  meeeanve  riHe. 

r':M.     4   A  noun  and  its  pronoun  are  used  as  iiominatiTei 
^'  to  the  same  verb  ;  as, 

My  banka  they  are  furnished  With  trees.  ^**'*',  f^ff 

5.  Intransitive  verbs*  are  made  transitive  ;  as,      ».,  j^l, 
:  '       The  lightnings /asA  a  wider  curve.        ^-^-aiAt 

6.  The  past  tense  and  passive  participle  are  used  for 
each  other;  as, 

Though  parting  from  that  mother  he  did  bhun,        --f^ 
Before  his  weary  pilgriniage  begun.  ^ 

7.  The  ooujyuctiou  nor  is  used  for  neither t  and  0r  Ibf 

Nor  grief  nor  fear  shall  break  my  rest. 

Remote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow, 
Or  by  the  lazy  Scheldt  or  wandering  Po 
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M  EXERCISES. 


What  does  the  art  of  speaking  and  reading  w  tli  distinct* 
and  ta:-!te  d'.*peiid  upon  ?  How  many  kinds  of  puuses  are 
there?  What  are  th(*  points  which  represent  |)uus(.h?  What 
kind  of  pau^ies  do  they  respectively  represent  ?  What  are  the 
-pauses  not  represented  by  points  called?  What,  do  the  po* 
•ition  and  duration  of  these  pauses  chiefly  (Jeiiend  upon? 
What  is  the  use  oi'  rhtaoricul  patwes?  When  g«  at  rally  should 
rhetorical  pauses  be  made  ?  What  is  acciit  ?  Of  v/hut  use 
is  accent  upon  syllables?  upon  words?  Wuul  m  emphasis? 
Of  what  use  is  emphasis?  What  is  intoiiutiou?  When  is 
the  tone  of  the  voice  chiefly  changed  ?  What  is  the  rising 
inflection  ?  the  fuiiiug  inflection  ?  What  is  ('locution  ?  What 
IB  the  best  general  rule  for  acquiring  a  correct  uud  graceful 
•locutiou  ? 


EN0LI8H  GRAMMAR. 


TERSE. 


How  many  kiiidi  of  tetM^mrO  thoret  What  is  rhyme! 
What  to  a  conpltit?  a  triplot?  a  itanta?  WhAt  h  blanh 
vene  ?  What  does  every  line  of  yerM  contain  ?  What  de- 
termines the  number  of  poetic  feet  ?  What  are  the  principal 
poetic  feet?  Of  what  dote  a  trochee  consist?  an  iambus? 
Ml  anapest  ?  How  is  verse  named  from  the  feet  that  prevail 
in  it?  Of  what  does  trochaic  verse  consist?  Hoiv  fnany 
feet  may  it  contain?  Of  what  does  iambic  VMse  consist? 
How  many  feet  may  it  contain  ?  What  kind  of  measure  jis 
called  Anacreontic?  Why  is  it  so  called?  What  kind  &t 
'measure  is  the  Alejtatidrine ?  When  is  it  used?  How  is 
isilrflbfic  verse  containing  seven  feet  commonly  divided  ?  Of 
what  does  anapestic  verse  contrist  ?  How  tnany  feet  niiay  it 
eontain?  What  is  sometimes  added  to  an  anaptestic  line? 
What  kinds  of  feet  are  sometimes  found  in  the  same  line  ? 

What  is  meant  by  poetical  license  ?  What  has  given  rise' 
U  poetical  license  ?  What  laws  of  Orthography  are  violated' 
in  poetry?    What  laws  of  Etymology  are  violated?    What' 


laws  of  Syntax  are  violated  ?* 


:.i 


r  *  For  fwactical  exercises  on  the  first  part  of  Prosody,  teach*" 
•rs  are  referred  to  the  **  Introduction  to  Elocution"  in  which ' 
ihe  proper  manner  of  reading  and  speakidg,  and  especially^ 
the  use  of  pauses  «nd  accents,  are  very  fully  explained  and ' 
•lemplified.    The  Saettid,  Third,  FourUi,  and  Fifth  Books 
of  Lessons  contain  aunierous  passages  of  poetry,  which  may  ^ 
i^  iiidi  «i  «ateNiset<oii  the  second  part  of  rroiody. 
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1  I 


•••(A 


w 


>'f 


^'H  1  .i!f 


hyme? 

blank 
lat  de- 
rincipal 
imbus? 
prevail 

Inany  ^ 
ioiisist  7 
isure  jiii 
und  o^ 
Sow  it 
I?  Of 
nUay  it 
c  iiiie? 
le? 

ren  riso' 
riolated'^ 

What; 

...       .m'i. 

teach*"! 
1  which ' 
[Mcially^ 
ed  and!^ 

Bookfr 
}h  may !, 
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APPENDIX. 

DERIVATION.  ♦     ^ 


,  Wordi  are  either /m'mth'iK;  or  derivative. 

A  primitive  word  is  not  derived  from  any 
other  word ;  as,  Man. 


^M-* 


•D 


f  Tbachkm. — Derivation  if  a  brandi  «f 
Wlmmklgfn    By  th*  nilea  and  ezerciaet  formerly  giyen  under 
Mm  vvt  of  grammar,  pupils  were  taught  to  distingniih  and 
iify  1      " 


worda  according  to  their  general  uee  and  meaning, 
M  eiprewivo  of  jaamea,  qualities,  affirmation,  relation,  or' 
epnnoiioD.  By  thki  branch  of  Etymology^, they,  are  langht  to 
Iraee  wordt  to  their  origin,  for  the  piirp9se>  of  aaeertaining 
both  their  primary  and  ordinary  signification.  ■.  Besides  the 
IntorMt  whieh  denvntion  excites  in  Uie  minds  of  young  per- 
9um,  it  it  of  great  use  in  assisting  them,  to  classify  the  Yariout 
IMurtf  of  tptechtf- it  gives  them  a  command  of  expression^ — 
*nd\t  M  eiiloulatod  to  trafu  them  to  habits  of  analysis.  That; 
it  mny  promote  the  first  of  these  objects,  toachem  are  reeom-  - 
monotd  to  make  their  pupils,  when  forming  derivative  wordt' 
Amn  their ,  roolt,  name  first  the  nouns,  then  the  adjeetivei 
•nl  advorbti  and  ^afterwards  the  verbs.  To  aid  them  in  thiol 
•xereiat,  the  </lfiliea  to  these  parts  of  speech  are  given  aepa- 
ratoly..  In  order  to  teach  command  of  exivession  throu|^ 
dorivation,  toaohers  should  cause  their  pupils  to  name,  along 
with  the  jl^rivatives,  all  the  words  which  have  the  same  signi- 
fioation,  whether  formed  from  tlie  same  root  or  not  Hi&ita 
if  analvtit  may  be  formed,  by  causing  a  certain  number  of 
wordt,  In  the  i|ailv,  reading  lesson,  to  be  traced  to  their  roots, 
•cooffding  ^  the  directions  given  in  the  preface  to  the  **  Fourth 
Book  "-^li  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  explain,  that,  in  tho 
MIowing  list,  one  derivative  it  given  after  each  root,  not  be- 
cauio  it  it  tho  only  one  that  it  formed  from  it,  but  merely  aa 
•n  oximplo :  the  pupil  should  be  required  to  give  at  many 
fftbeca  at  ho  knowt  or  oan  form. 
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A  derivative  word   is  formed   from   sorn« 
other  word  or  words  ;  as,  Manhood, 


,A.< 


...vf. 


When  a  derivative  is  inad(^  up  of  two  or  more  entir« 
words,  it  is  sometimes  called  a  compound  word  ;  0S| 
Mankind. 


r  ;vr.i,^k    -»'    -k  « 


t  • 


That  part  of  grninmjir,  which  treots  «)f  the 
formation  of  derivative  words  from  their  pri« 
mitives,  is  called  Derivallon.  ^^     .fi*?. 

The  primitive  word,  from  which  derivatives 
are  formed,  is  c:illed  the  rooL  ^ 

*«  Tlw  letters  and  syllables,  which  are  place3 
before  the  ro(»t  in  tlie  fi>rmati(m  of  derivatives, 
are  call  fed  ^/>rc/w;e5.   ,„  ,...,,,.  .:a::i,«/W.=.^" -i-ri^  ;:!»'-'' -^ 
,  *•  The  letters  and  syllables,  which  are  placed 
after  the  root,  are  c.il  led  tffcc5.  %    .   ' 

The  roots  of  tt»e  Ensflish  lun^iiagre  are  chiefly  Saxon^ 
but  a  number  cf  wonis  have  been  adopted  from  oifau 
lau]gruHges,  especially  froio  the  f/atHfi  and  the  Greek.     P 
few  words  have  be<^n  liorrovved  directly  from  the  Lutip 
and  the  Greek  without  any  chau}fe  upon  their  foriu ;  as 
Slralumy  strata ;  pke.nomenti.n^  phenoiwna.    Some  wordf 
have  been  titrodnced  from  the   Latin   and  the   (ilreoli 
indirectly  throuj^h  other  langnai^es,  especially  the  Fienc^   ' 
as,  ReXf  rot  (>o>.a:),  royal.     But  the  greatest  uuinbcr  of 
Latin  and-  Greek  roots  has   been   adopted  directly,  by  ' 
dropping   the   original   terminations,   and    compounding 
the  radical  part  of  the  word  with  prefixes  and  affixo^. 

The  prejlxe»  are  chiefly  prepositions.  Some  of  thorn 
are  used  in  a  (Separate  form  ;  the  others,  from  th(?ir  behtg 
iouud  only  in  derivative  words,  are  sometimes  called 
inteparvibie  prepositions.  A  few  of  the  prefixes  are  8axon 
or  English  ;  tlie  greater  'number  is  of  Latin  aud  Greek 
.   origin. 

The  affixes  are  never  foimd  but  in  derivative  words: 
?  they -are  almost  atl  of  Saxon,  F<atin,  or  Greek  origin.    ^ 

The  following    is   a   lint  of  the   principal    Prefixes,', 
Affixes,  and  Liiin  uad  Greek  Roots : — 


■  »■'. 


:;X'; 


?ftBFXXBS. 


IW^ 


I.— PREFIXES. 

'    ^^-^^'^^-'i:  ENGLISH.  -^  •^^^'^-^-^^-i/ti^ 


':^r. . 


A,  on,  81,  afoot 

fie,  about,  hefore,tnake,  as, be- 

sptttter,  beware,  6ediin. 
Eu,  (em,  im),  make,  as,  enable, 

embolden,  embitter. 
Fore,  before,  a8,/oreeeo. 


M i8,errer  or  defect,  as,  mtetake. 
Out,  heyond,  as,  outXwe. 
Over,  over  or  above,  as,  overdo. 
Un,  nof,  as,  Ufiwilling. 
With,  from,  agoihet,  as,  tot'M- 
hold,  toiCAstand. 


A,  ab,  nhB,from,  as,  avert,  ab- 
solve, a6«tain. 

Ad,  (a,  uc,  af,  ag,  al,  an,  ap,  ar, 
as,  at),<o,  as,  tf(2here,a«cribe, 
accede,  a/fix,  ag'gravate,  al- 
lot, announce,  apply,  arrive, 
a«suine,  attract. 

Am,  round,  about,  as,  ambient. 

Ante,  before,  as,  antecedent. 

Circuiil,  (circu,)  about,  as,  cir- 
cumfereuee,  ctrcuit 

G«(p,^j;^,  fog,  col,  com,  cor,) 
together,  as,  concur,  cohere, 
'e»g^»X»f  coflect,  cornpoee, 
correct 

Contra,  against,  as,  con/radict. 

De,  down,  as,  deject 

Di,  dis,  (dif,)  asunder,  as,  di- 
vide, dispel,  diffuse. 

E,  ex,  (ec,  ef,)  out  of,  as,  emit, 
extract,  eccentric,  effect. 

£xtra,6eyond,a8,exfraordiuary 

Id,  (ig,  il,  im,  ir,)  in,  before. 


2.  LATIN. 


??.'! 


Intro,  within,  as,  tnfroduce.^r 
Juxta,ni^A  fo,ae,^'ux/apo8ition. 
Ob,  (oc,  of,  op,  08,)ifi  the  way 

of,  as,  o6ject,  occuri  offer, 

oppoee,  ostensible.         ^  ' 
Per,  (pel,)  through,e.H,peryBAe, 

/)eilucid.  ^,1 

Post,  after,  as,  jio«tpoiie. 
Pre,  before,  as,  prefix. 
Preter,  beyond,  as,  preternata- 

ral.  / 

Pro,  (pur,)  forward,  as,  pto- 

coed,  purpose. 
Re,  6acl  or  again,  as,  recall 
Retro,^ciirtoard,a8,re<ro»pec^ 
Se,  aside  or  apart,  as,  eeleot. 
Sinn,  (sim,)  witl^ut,  as,  sinsr 

cure,  •tmpio..i;M£^«>:i  -     «  ,«. 
Sub,  (sue,  mf,  sag,  sup,  sua,) 

undei-fSm,  eu&8cribe,«ttcceed, 

suffer,    suggest,    suppress, 

eiMpend. 
Subter,  beneath,  as,  «iiA/erfugeu 
ft  verb— fio(,  before  an  ad- j  Super,  (sur,)  above,  as,  super' 
jective,  as,  include,  tV^finite',      fiuous,  eu rvive. 


Ignoble,  t^luminate,  tmport, 
irregular. 
Inter,  before,  as,  tntireede. 


Trans,  (tra,)  beyond,  as,  trans- 
port, traverse. 
Ultra,  beyond,  as,  uitramarine. 
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i'j,  „    »^  I,  .    ....        ..  '   ,     .  r., 

A,  (an,)  wiikma,  mf,  m,  a- 

theiilf  anarchy. 
Ampbi,  hoikt  at,  amp&ibioiw. 
Ana,  through,  ai|  aaalytii. 
Anti,  (ant,)  agtitut,  in  fpoMi' 

tion  to,  OM,  «alMlote»  anfoeci. 
Apo,  (aph,)>opi,  at,  a^Mtale» 

apMlran. 
Cata,  (cat,  cath,)  from  tide  to 


^  side,  down,  as,  calaloftte^.     meter. 


calechiee,  eathMie. 
.  tArwuif A,  aa,  ifMunoter. 
filsf  (eaa,)  in  or  on,  aa,  ciieoiiii< 


Epi,  upan,  aa  eptdemic. 
Hyper,  ooer,  too,  as,  hyperetu 

tieal. 
Hypo,  under,  ae,  Aypoerite. 
M eta,  (meth,)  beyond,  accord* 

ing  to,  ap,  mclaplbor,  nuti^ 
Piura,  (par,)a^atii«l,  keoide,  ai» 

parsdox,  p^ochiiU. 
PBri,  rounJ,  aftout,  aa,  peru 


Syn,  (ey,  eyl,  ayin,)  togethftp 
aa,  aynagoftto,  fyatapi,  bil- 
lable, ayaipattiy.      '  i '-.  vf^ 


:i..tr 
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^%m  1 

nMton#N, 

Acy,  1 

1;  > 

AOQWMyf 

vdc 

-H  r%  .:t 

omitiamt. 

ago. 

*  >-.  '«• 

TkSMBff, 

V,     ■ 

.*  '?   . 

begMT, 

aAce, 

Tifuaiietv 

W.   ' 

/M'^    ' 

dmidtarlf. 

a«cy, 

^^>t^. 

affliieiiee. 

>uTi 

■"x^...-::..--. 

adTMfaory, 

enoe, 

- 

•  • 

•to, 

v/^^ 

adYOcale, 

ency. 

.<4^^  i 

deoeit«y, 

ee» 

abaentfftf, 

hood. 

boyAooa,  , 

•er. 

>MltwMr- 

chariottfer, 

Mm, 

otote  of 

herotMii, 

^ 

m. 

jidhereni, 

ment, 

being. 

araaaeaMtft 

•r, 

Miolder, 

mony, 

or     i 

acrimofiy,' 

iit. 

:-      t^  '■■■■■' 

botauMf, 

DOM, 

quality. 

darkneaf, 

ito. 
«ra. 

*       < 

fkTOur»/e, 

■hip. 

aa, 

braTory,'  '^ 
rectoraatp, 

•r, 

,  ,'  .*v.. 

actor. 

aioti. 

dedeiMMiiy 

•Ur»   . 

.  ', 

.aooftter. 

th. 

warmfA, 

,--  T-  ■  - 

Um, 

'■■'■ 

formaliofiy 

,.''--''^  ' 

*r-:'-  i  ,.'■;■" 

tude, 

altim^, 

.'      '-^.^"A 

i^i,"'  ,^   f  'i  .  i, 

'.'•■'      '  V  .  •'  ■ 

y.     J 

"^•▼f^f 

' 

,anarcl»yi 

af 


♦» 


iPFIXBS. 


11T 


■A 


erit*. 
acewd' 

nd€,9M, 


tnei, 
metf 


mtmiit 

iMfl. 

by. 


Ary,  orvi  plaet  ivA«r«,  m»  ■▼}« 
«ry,  domiitory.  .^. 

Cfo,  liftle,  at,  partielt. 

Dom,  9tmte,  rank,  at,  diike<lt>?i. 

Etcence,  Hate  of  growing,  at, 
piitr»teene«. 

Ic6,«0ffief  Atn^,'<2tii«,at,aanrt>f . 

lot,  oeienee,  art,  at,  opttcfr^ 


A 


KtB,  Iff (/«,  at,  msMUli^ 
Let,  little,  at,  riTu/«(t 
Linff,  young,  at,  duekUfff  .' 
Ock,  &<i«,- a«,  blllotfir.  ^ 
Ric,  otate^  ^f^'t  ••»  H4iopr4^ 
Ure,  out  wio,  tta(<|  4rl,  ^ 
creat¥re,  eultur*. 


9.  TO  ADJECTIVES. 


lM. 


•i,%> 


v, 
•ry. 

ieal, 
id, 

a*. 

ine, 


..M*    ' 


ElagMff, 

\%ih  >^'^'^''v    human, 
globular, 
of  or  6e-       literary, 
» longing  to,  *  aagelte, 
poetseai, 
tplendtd, 
juYOiisit, 
feminme, 
.illwtry. 


Aeeout,  of,  emui&ting  of,  at, 
AMt  •Bit  i«>iif  I  M,  oonttofil, 


Ate»  ha9ing,being,0B,  priTale. 
'^»  a.  TO  VERBS.      ' 
Ate^l 


/♦ 


Ui. 


It  fiuiJre, 


fAbkeviala, 
lenftben, 
mafoi/y, 
dimiatM, 

.feitUtM. 


Ble,  may  or  enn  ho,  m,  ir\M$* 
En,  mmde,  at,  woodtn. 
Etcent,  growing,  at,  ooml- 
e«e«iil.  '^' 

Ful,  ^  fUii/M^ 

out,  grantuii 

oee,      >fuU,  •§,  <  TorWiti 
■ome,  I  tfWrfiliitMi^ 

Li  L  woody. 

,  UttU,  at,  Uaek<aA. 
Ire,  can,  hoing,  at,  aflletlaf,, 
Lett,  attfAtttI,  at,  ute/itt.     ^ 
Ly.     )  ( Frtondly^*/ 

ith,      S  Zilrc,  at,  {  ohifdi4r£  ^ 
like,    )  imoaliko.    ^ 

Waid,  towardo,  at,  iNMkittff (I* 

4.  TO  ADVERB9»  N^^ 

Ly,  ZtJ»,  at,  foolitUy.;    J^4 
Ward,  Uwafdo,  at,  aortl^itflrdli 

^     * '    'J^k 


.  /v.  it,'.;. '  • . 
■   '  ■       i 
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•Mif^ 


irPENDIZ. 


mk'ir 


III.— LATIN  ROOTS. 


-A 


Acidnt,  tour,  as,  acidity. 

Acrii,  sharp,  as,  acrtmony. 

j^ptMin,  to  do,  m,  action. 

AtVLO,  I  sharpen,  as,  act/te. 

Adulor,  I  flatter,  as,  acfii/ation. 

jEdes,  a  house,  as,  edify. 

.£niuior,  I  me  with,  as,  emula- 
tion. 

JEquua,  equal,  as,  egutuox. 

A^r,  air,  as,  aertform. 

'  ^8timo,I  va/a«,a8,  inestimable 

J^us,  the  tide,  as,  estuary. 

JSaher,  the  sky,  as,  etAerial. 

JSviim,  nn  age,  as,  coeral. 

Ager,  ^fl,etd,  as,  a^nculture. 

Agger,  a  Aea/i,  as,  exagr^erate. 

.Agjlis,  aetiee,  as,  agility. 

Agito,.I  drive,  I  stir,  ub,  agita- 
tor, cogitate,  vji.ii, 

4fo,  I  do,  as,  a^ent. 

Ala,  a  totii^,  as,  aJiped.         ^ 

Alienus.  another's,  foreign,  as, 
aJienate.       ^a  ^u 

AIo,  I  nourish,  as,  aZiment 

Alter,  another,  as,  a/teration. 

Altemus,  6y  ttfrn9,as,a/ternate 

Altus,  high,  as,  exa/f. 

Ambulo,  I  walk,  as,  peramftu- 
AAe. 

AmiouSk  a/fiend,  as,  amicable. 

Amo,  I  love,  as,  amiable. 

Amplus,  large,  as,  amplify. 

Ango,  I  vex,  as,  anguish. 

Angulus,  a  corner,  as,  trianjru- 
{ar. 

Animus,  the  mind,  as,  unani- 
mous. 

Annus,  a  year,  as,  annual. 

Antiqnus,  old,  as,  antiftiarian. 

Anxius,  uneasy,  as,  anxiety. 


.k.    .Ift'fDk.i 


Aperlo,  I  open,  u,  ajMffont 
Apertom,  to  open,  m,  ajMrlHt 
Apif,  a  hss,  M,  apiury, 
Aptus,  ^t,  as,  Bda/»<tttion. 
Aqua,  water,  as,  ayueduct 
Aquila,  an  eagle,  m,  aftfiiiM 
Arbiter,  an  umpire  or  judg^^ 

as,  ar6ilrate. 
Arbor,  a  tree,  as,  ar&oreooa. 
Areeo,  I  drive,  as,  ooerdon. ' 
Arcus,  a  bow,  as,  arch,  arehwy 
Ardeo,  I  burn,  as,  ardent. 
Arduus,  steep,  dijjleultt  Mi  oM'* 

duous. 
Areo,  I  am  parched,  ■•,  arid 
Argilla,  potter's  elay,  af,  ar 

^ii/aoffOUB. 
Anna,  arms,  as,  armipotent 
Aro,  I  plough,  as,  arable. 
Ars,  artis,  art,  as,  artificial.  \ 
Artus,  a  joint,  as,  artfoulato.  • 
Asinus,  an  ass,  as,  asinine. 
Aaper,  rough,  m.  exa#p0rAt«i 
Atrox,  fierce,  as,  atroctouf. 
Auctuni,  to  increaiSt  ta,  eutd 

tion. 
Audax,  bold,  as,  audacity. 
Audio,  I  Aear,  as,  audible. 
Attditum,  to  hear,  as,  audtlod 
Augeo,  I  inereuse,  as,  au^meB 
Auguv,  a  diviner  ot  soothsay tf 

as,  inaugurate.  ;$ 

Auris,  the  ear,  as,  auricular,  fi 
Aurum,  gold,  as,  auriferous. 
Auspex,  a  soothsayer,  as,  an* 

piciow, 
Auxilium,  help,  as,  auxiliwft 
Avarus,  covetous,  as,  avarJo* 
AviduB,  greedy,  as,  avidity. 
Avis,  a  bird,  as,  aviary. 


LATIN  ROOTS. 


'HA 


•.f'>ill 


.  .iA    y  -r.  .kjAiy  ■ 


Tfent 

• 
ion.     t 

'''00111b  A 

ireion, ' 
archww 

r«nt.  ^ 

If,  arid 
aa,  ar 

Mtent  ' 

ibl0. 

ifieiftL  > 

ioulnUi.  ' 

Aloe. 

p«rftt«i 

t'oiif. 

cfty. 

ible. 
mditoi 
tgm«n ' 

iulaii  / 
aHco 

rity. 


•aedlos,  M«  ^o^l  »/  wtMt  m, 
lNieeAciia<wii,  defrtfueA. 

IUfb«ras,«aiNijgf«,M,W^«riaa. 
B«mtus,  bleued,  as,  ftealttvde. 
BeUom,  war,  aa,  6«UJ^effaiit 
Bene,  we//,  aa,  beneywui. 
SatiignoB,  ikm4,  aa,  beaigniij. 
Bibo,  I  drinkf  as,  im6i6«. 
Bini,  two  Ay  <ioo,  as,  combine, 
Bia  ftrte«,  aa,  6>ped. 
Blandafl,   kindf  aeothing,  as, 

blandiihment. 
Bonus,  good  J  as,  ftou  nty. 
Brevis,  ahnrt^  as,  brevity. 
Bulla,  a  bubble  of  water,  as, 

ebulliivm. 

c.  ■'---^■" 

Cadaver,  a  dead  b'ltdy,  aa,  ca- 
daverous. 

Cado,  (cido)  I/a//,  as,  cadence, 
mcideni.  '" 

CflDdo,  (eido)  I  cut  or  &•//«  as, 
homictde. 

Caelum,  heaven,  aa,  ce/ea/ial. 

Caasum,  to  cut,  as,  inctmon. 

Calx,  lime,  as,  ra/careous. 

Calculus,  a  p«6ft/e,a8,ca/cu/ate. 

Caleo,  I  am  hot,  as,  ca/oric. 

Clallus,  hardness,  as,  ea//oii8. 

Calumiiia,  slander,  as,  calum- 
nzate. 

Campus,  a  plain,  as,  encamp. 

Caiideo,  I  Attrn,  as,  iiirenrfitafy. 

Cants,  a  dog,  as,  canine. 

Cano,  I  sing,  as,  cantfcle,  pre- 
centor. 

Capillus,  a  hair^  as,  capilhry. 


Capio,  (cipio,)  I  /aXre,  «§,  eajN 

able,  priact|Ml. 
Captum,  (ceptum,)  to  take,  aa, 

e«|iCiTe,  recef  lioii. 
C^>^,  the  hemd,  aa,  eapitwA, 

preeiptlate. 
Carbo,  roa/,  as,  (titrbonte. 
Carcer,a  jirisoR,  aa,  incarcerate 
Cariea,  rottenness,  am,  canoiia. 
Caro,  carnis,  flesh,  aa,  carni' 

voroua. 
Carus,  deo^r,  as,  caress. 
Ca8tigo,I|)unt>A,a8,ca8ti^tioii 
CastttS,  pure,  as,  cAaaftty. 
Casum,  to  fall,  as,  oecaAional. 
Catena,  a  chain,  as,  conca/en- 

ation.    .        ^  '^ 
Cavns,  hollow,  as,  excavate. 
Cautus,  toary,  prudent,  aa,  ia- 

ca  fiYious. 
Cedo,  I  oro,  as,  intercede* 
Celebris,  fumoua,  as,  celebrity, 
Cpler,  swift,  as,  acce/erate. 
Ceisus,  high,  as,  exee/. 
Cenaeo,  I  judge  or  6/ame,  aa, 

cenaorious.  * 

Centrum,  the  centre,  aa,  tteen- 

trie. 
Centum, a  AttTidredjas,  cen/ury 
Cera,waj;,  as,  cerement  ,sincera 
CeniQ,!  see  or  judge, aB,  discern 
Certo,  I  strive,  as,  disconcerf. 
Certus,  sure,  as,  certify. 
Cesso,  I  cease,  as,  inceMant. 
Cessum,  to  go,  to  ^ive  up,  aa^ 

predecessor,  concession. 
Cetus,  a  whale,  as,  cetaceous. 
Chorus,  a  band  of  singers,  as, 

cAoral.      '       '  '7. 

Cinctus,  girt,  as,  succinct. 
Circus,  a  ring  or  circle,  as,  ctr- 

c'/late. 


;1 
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CUo,  I  call,  I  rouMt  as,  ct<a- 
tion,  exciffoiMit 

Civis,a  eitixent  BBtCiviCtCivilhti 

Ciamo,  I  cry  out,  aa,  e%eluim. 

Clam,  teeretly,  v,  ciandeatiue 

C\tam,elear,tm,elar^y,  declare 

Claudo,  (olttdo,)  I  *hut,  aa>  iu- 
elude. 

Clannifl,  (oluaua,)  ehutf  aa, 
clause,  exelueion, 

CAemenB,tnerciful,tM,clemency 

Clino,  I  6«nd,  aa,  ttcline. 

piivus,  a  «to0«,  aa,  dec/tvtty. 

Coctum,  to  Doii,  aa,  decoction. 

poepio,  I  begin,  aa,  incipient. 

Colo,  I  cultivate,  as,  colony. 

Coguitum,  to  know,  as,  recog- 
nition,     i;.    4  .  v;  <   '  . 

Comes,  a  companion,  aa,  con- 
comitant 

Copia,  plenty,  aa,  copious. 

Cor,  cordia,  the  heart,  aa,  con- 
eorif. 

Corium,  §kin,  as,  excoriate. 

Cornu,  a  kom,  as,  unicorn. 

Corpus,  corporis,  the  body,  as, 
corpulent,  corporeal. 

Cortex,  bark,  aa,  cortical. 

Cras,  tO'morrow,  as,  procras- 
tinate. 

Creditam,  to  truMt,  aa,  creditor 

Credo,  I  believe  or  trusf,  as, 
crcfllible. 

Cremo,  I  burn,  as,  incrc'inable. 

Crepo,  I  make  a  noiee,  as,  dis- 
crepanL ;.,.;,.    .^  ^^^y-oC-r; 

Cresco,  I  ^oto,  as,  excrescence 

Cretum,  to  grow,  as,  concrete. 

Cretum,  to  see  or  judge,  as, 
discretion.     < 

Crimen,a  crimc,a8,recriw7*wate 

Crux,  a  cross,  as,  crucify. 


Cube,  (cumbo,)  I  lie,  as,  inci»> 

ftffiwn,  recumbent. 
Culiua,  a  ilrilcAsn,  aa,  cwlinmwf 
Culpa,  Si  fault,  as,  exctt<pate^ 
Cultum,  to  till,  aa,  Sigt'icultu^ 
Cumulus,  a  Aeap,  aa,  aeciiifMi- 

jate. 
Cupio,  I  i^eairf  or  covet,  as^  mU 

piJity.      n^  .*'^  .V^n«  v^     a 
Cura,  a  cure,  aa,  ainectire,  p#» 

cure. 
Cum,  I  run,  aa,  concur.    ^^' 
Cur8UB,a  runni}i^,aB,exct(rami 
Curtua,  short,  aa,  curtail,      u 
Curvus,  crooked,  as,  curvatura 
Cutis,  the  skin,  aa.  cutaneooa 


D. 


•^•u*!, 


Damnum,  loss,  aa,  <famafa» 

indemnify. 
Damno,  I  condemn,  aa,  dam 

nation. 
Datum,  (ditnm,)  to  give,  aa, 

dative^  addition. 
Debilis,  feeble,  as,  defri/itate. 
Debitum^  to  oice,  aa,  debtor,  • 
Deceus,  becoming,  as,  decency 
Decor,  grace,  beauty,  aa,  d^ 

coroua. 
DeliciflB,de2i^At,  as,  deh'cioua. 
Dens,  a  tooth,  as,  d^tist.      ; 
Densus,  tAicX:,  aa,  condense.'' ' 
Deterior,  worse,  as,  deieriorB.tm 
Deus,  a  god,  as,  deify. 
Dexter,  right-handed,  aa,  de«i 

terous. 
Dicatum,  to  set  apart,  as,  de- 
dicate. 
Dictum,  to  say,  as,  predict.  > 
Dies,  a  day,  as,  diary,  dittr- 

naU  meridian. 


!».'. 


LATIN   ROOTS. 


bifDUf,  worthy,  as,  dignify. 
O'mQ,  1  leurn,  w,  dineifit* 
Diiruii,  a  god,  u«,  divine* 
.PopeOi  I  teuchf  »,  docile. 
Doctum,  to  teaeh,  as,  doett'me. 
Doleo,  I  grieve^  as,  condole. 
Dominiw,  a  maiUr,  as,  prc- 

dominnnt. 
Ppmo,  I  8ubduei90,  indomtU- 

blo.    .'..         >•  .' 
Domiis,  a  hou»«t  as,  (domestic. 
Doiium,  a  gift,  as,  donor. 
Dorniio,  I  sleept  as,  </or»iitory 
,PorBura,  the  back,  as,  doraai. 
JPubito,  I  doubt,  as,iii£/u6i<able 
Duco,  I  lead,  as,  de^iuce. 
Ductuin,  to  lead,  as,  coiic2uef. 
I)iio,  <ioo,  as,  (iuel,  (duplicity. 
Durus,  hard,  as,  eu</ure,  ob> 

Jurate. 


.  i>  >i 


,-  tj    •    *vi 

,M>«»*o.r»< 

4# 

;''v?3i«lriV!' 

A      ■-.     ■ 

.fri^'»t»»*» 

nt.t.xini'ii 

.     !<i*lfUy 

"fibrius,  drunken,  as,  ins^riate. 
Edo,  I  eat,  as,  ec^ible. 
Egeo,  I  toant,  as,  indigence. 
Ejj^,  /,  as,  egaiiaL 
Enio,  I  buy,  as,  red««i/i. 
Rmplum,  to  buy,  as,  exemption. 
Ens,  entis,  being,  as,  nonentity* 
Equus,  a  horse,  as,  equestrian. 
Erro,  I  wander,  as,  aberration 
Esca,  food,  as,  et^culent 
EJsse,  to  be,  as,  essential. 
Ej^perior,  I  try,  as,  experiment 
Bxter,  outward,  as,  ej;terual. 


"F. 


'-'M-. 


f  aber,a  workman^&s,  fabricate 
Facies,  form,  Uie  ^ace,  as  ef- 
face,  super/icial. 
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Facilis,  easy,   as,  faeilHt^at 

diijicttlty.  ^ 

Facie,  (ficio,)  I  make,  I  do,9M, 

aiti^ial,  bene/tcent. 
Factum,  (tVctum,)  to  make,  to 

(2a,  as,  manu/aettire,  per/oet 
Fallo,  I  deceive,  as,  in/a/itble. 
FamtM,  hunger,  as,  famvAi. 
Fanom,  a  temple,  as,  pro/ana. 
Fan,  to  tpeak,  as,  inef/'able.  ^ 
Farina,  meat  or  flour,  as,  /srl* 

naoeoiis. 
Fastidium,jfcor/i,as,/(isttiitoiia. 
Fatigo,  }  weary,  as,  inde/alt^ 

able. 
Fatuus,  foolinh,  as,  in/atuatidb 
Felis,  a  eat,  an, /e/nie. 
Felix,  happy,  as,  felicity.      * 
Femina,  a  toi7»<in,  as,  /emtninf 
Fera,a  loitti  beast, He,feroeiwm 
Ferio,  I  Hrike,  as,  iuier/ere.  ^ 
Fermentuni,   leaven,  aa,   /^# 

mentation.  '^ 

fero,  I  carry,  as,  in/er,  /errjf, 
errum,  iro/i,  as,  /erruginouii 
Fertilis,  fruitful,  as,  fertiliz^i 
Ferveo,  I  boil,  na,  fervid. 
Fibra,  a  thread,  an,  JibronB»  ^ 
Ficlum,  to  feign,  aB,^'ctioa.,^ 
Fides,  faith,  aH,  fidelity         * 
Fido,  I  trust,  as,  conjide, 
Filia,  a  daughter,   )        -,.  . 
Fiiius,  a  son,  S  "'■'"'*'• 

Finis,  an  end,  as,  rnj^ntte. 
Firmus,  strong,  as,  con^rm.  *^ 
Fi8cus,a  trea«^ttry,  asjcon^rat* 
Fissum,  to  cleave,  as,  fissure. 
Fixum,  to  stick,  as,  trans^r. 
Flagellum,  a  to/tip,  as,  JiageU 

lation. 
Flagitium,  wickedness,  9i,fta* 

gltiOViB. 


ill 


IM 


AFPINDIZ. 


I 


flagro,  I  hum,  tf>  eonJUgra- 

tim. 
FUtufy  A  puff  of  wind,  m,  in- 

JlMte, 
l^aeto,  t  heui$  m,  ttfktt. 
WXvMam,  to  6«iii»  M,/e«Al6. 
ilictHBii  to  9trih€,  9t  dfh,  m, 

Flot,  florif,  u  flower,  afijloral. 
Fle«tw,  a  wave,  em,  fLmetuMKik. 
Fluo,  l/0to»  My /via. 
JflaKOSt  9Lfiowing,  eo,  tefiuse. 
FiBdiif,  foederisi  a  treaty,  as, 

oon/tiferate. 
PoUttin,  a  Uaf,  em,  foliege, 
Pormido,  fear,  as,  formidehle. 
Foro,  I  bore,  as,  per/orate. 
Fon,  ekanee,  as,  /ortuitous. 
Fortis,  etreng,  ea,  fortify. 
Fossttm,  to  aig,  as,  /msU. 
fVactunitto  break,  eB,fraetun 
Franeo,  I  6reaib,  as, /ra^rment, 

infringe. 
Frater,  a  brother,  eB,freternB\. 
Fraus,  fraudis,  deceit,  eM,frai\i- 

duXeuX. 
Frioo,  I  rub,  as,  /netion. 
Frigeo,  I  am  cold,  as,  frigid. 
Frio,  I  crumble,  as,  /rtable. 
Frivolus,  trifling,  as,/rtvo<ttv 
Frons,  frontis,  the  forehead, 

as,  /ronf  let. 
Fructus,  /rut(,  as,  fructify. 
Fraor,  I  en/oy,  as,  /rttttion. 
FruBtra,  tn  vatii,  as,  fruetraie. 
Fugio,  I/y,  as, /lenitive. 
Falgeo,  I  ehine,  as,  re/ui^nt 
Fttlmen,  lightning,  tm,fulmi' 

aate. 
Fumiis,  emoke,  as,  /urr^gate. 
Fimctuin,  io  perform,  ea,fune' 

(ioiL 


Fttado,  I  ^Mur,  as,  con/otM^ 
Far,  a  tibtc/,  as,/iirtiTe.   ''\\ 
Fusum  to  pour,  as,  /ttstUe. '  t 
Futilii,  oilly,  as,  fuiiliiy. 
Futo,  I  dieprote,  as,  re/iitaU^M 


!■• 


G. 


Gallina,  a  hen,  as,  ^alitaaeeooi 
(Sarrto,  I  faC(/e,  as,  ^arHtlotti. 
Gelu,  froet,  as,  cun^ea/. 
Genituin,  to  beget,  as,  prog^eni* 

tor. 
Gens,  a  nation,  as,  ^enft'le.  * 
Genu,the  knee,  as,  ^f  nufleetkMi 
Genus,  generis,  a  kind,  as,  de- 
generate. 
Germen,  a  branch,  ae,  germU 

nation. 
Gero,  I  carry,  as,  beliifrerent 
Gestum,  to  carry,  as,  mgeetion 
Glacies,  tee,  as,  ^2aetal. 
Gladius,  a  eword,  as,  gladietot 
Glomus,  glomeris,  a  clue,  as, 

glomerate. 
Gluten,  glue,  as,  glutinova, 
Gradior,  I  go,  as,  retro^orfe. 
Gradus,  a  etep,  as,  gradual. 
Gramen,  ^a««,as,^aint?iivoro 

ous. 
Grandis,  rreof,  as,  eggrandha 
Gratia,  favour,  thanke,  as,  ia- 

^roftate,  grafttude. 
Gravis,  heavy,  as,  gravity. 
Gressus,  a  going,  as,  ptogrete 
Grex,  gregis,  a  flock,  as,  gre 

gariouo. 
Gusto,  I  taote,  as,  diagust, 

H. 

HalritOf  I  dwell,  as,  coAa&tt 


LATIN  ROOTS. 


ioQi 
reni* 


Habitum,  to  hcldt  m,  «zA{6»- 

tiOD. 

Hsreo,  I  ttiek,  m,  adAera. 

Hairaff  hiBredif,  an  htir,  as, 
Aeredttifdy. 

Hsfum,  to  itiekt  ai,  coAeMon. 

Halo,  I  breath^i  m,  exAaJe. 

Hauftum,  to  draw,  at,  inex- 
AaiMdble. 

Ilerba,  an  herb,  as,  AerAaceoiM. 

Hilarif,  cheerful,  af,  At^tty. 

Hiatrio,  a  player,  u,  hietrionie 

Homo,  a  man,  ai,  homicide. 

Horreo,  I  dread,  ae,  horrible. 

Uortor,  I  encourage,  om,  ex- 
hortation. 

HortuB,  a  garden,  as,  horti- 
culture. 

HoMpoH,  hospitii,  a  guest,  as, 

Hoatii,  ail  enen^  em,  hoetHe. 
Humeo,  I  am  wet,  as,  humid. 
Humuf,  the  ground,  as,  post- 
Atfineus,  Aumiliate. 

Idem,  the  $ame,  as,  identify . 
lens,  going,  as,  transient. 
Ignis,  ^re,  us,  igneous. 
Impero,  I  command,  as,  im- 

peratiye. 
Inferus,  below,  em,  inferiority. 
Insula,  an  »4/aiid,as,penti:«u{a 
Intent,  entire,   upright,  as, 

inlegrity. 
Intra,  within,  as,  titternal. 
Ira,  anger,  em  irritate. 
Iter,  itiueris,  a  journey,  as, 

itinerant. 
Iterum,  again,  as,  retferate. 
Itam,  to  go,  as  extf,  sedition. 


J. 


Jaceo,  I  lie,  em,  oirenm/aefiit 
Jactum,  (jectum,)  to  throw,  •% 

e;aeiriate,  e;ecf.  ^^' 

Janua,  a  gate,  em,  janitor, 
Jocus,  OLJeet,  as,  jocose. 
Judex,  jiMicis,  %  judge,  em,j^ 

dUiaA.  ,} 

Jogum,  a  yoke,  as,  conjugelti 
Junctum,  to  join,  am,  oot^une" 

lion.  J 

Juro,  I  ewear,  aB,peTJury.    J 
Jus,  juris,  right,  law,  as,  ia* 

jury,  juridical. 
Jutum,  to  help,  as,  coad/utor. 
Juvenis,  a  youth,  as,  juvenile. 


,jJ.-,  r 


\* 


Lao,  milk,  as,  lacteal. 
Laceratuni,  to  tear,  as,  {aeerate 
Ledo,  (lido,)  I  hurt,  as,  e/u^ 
Lssum,  (lisum,)  to  hurt,  aS} 

coWtsion. 
Lapis,  lapidis,  a  etone,  as,  !#• 

pidary.  ';n;^^'■.^|*.i 

Lapsum,  to  /a22,  as,  relapee. 
Lassus,  weary,  as,  <a«sttude» 
Lateo,  I  lie  hid,  em,  latent 
Latum,  to  carry,  as,  trans/ate 
Latus,  lateris,  a  eide,  as,  /ateral 
Lays,  laudis,  praise,  as,  /at<- 

^atory. 
Lavo,  I  wash,  as,  lave.       ?«  I 
Laxus,  2oo«e,  as,  relax,   ■hi" 
Lectum,  to  gather  or  «Aeese, 

to  rea</,  as,  collect,  intellect, 
Legatus,  an  ambassador,  at| 

aelegete. 
Lego,  I  choose,  I  reai,  as,  e{»>* 

g'ible,  /edible. 


^AFFENDIX. 


r 
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Leniif  gentle,  au,  lenity, 
L0O,  a  lioii,  as,  leonine. 
iMhumt  death,  as,  lethal 
h^k,  light,  ai^  ffvity. 
LevOf  I  f  ai««»  a«,  «2evate. 
Lext  legb,  a  i«t0,  as,  Vilegal. 
Dber,  /r««,  as,  2t6erate. 
Liber,  a  6ooiir,  aa,  Itfoarian. 
Libo,  I  pour  out,  as,  2t6ation. 
libra,  a  balance,  as,  equUt- 

ftrium. 
Licet,  tt  t«  lawful,  as,  iUtcft. 
Lignum,  toooc^,  au,  ^i^neous. 
LiffO,  1  ^t/id,  as,  ^tg-ament,  ob- 

lige- 
Limen,  a  threshold ^  as,  pre- 
"  liminwy.     ■'■■.-'■<{ -^  ,r^'-'-^- 
Limes,  limitis,  a  boundary,  as, 

itmiVatioii. 
Linea,  a  line,  as,  delineate. 
Lingua,  a  tongue,  as,  linguiat 
Iiinquo,  I  leave,  as,  relinqntBh 
Liqueo,  I  melt,  as,  /t^ucfaction 
Lii,  litis,  strife,  as,  litigioua. 
Litera,  a  letter,  as,  iUiterate. 
LocuSf  a  place,  as,  disiocate. 
Locutum,   to  apeak,   as,  cir- 

Gum/ocu/ion. 
LoDgUi,  long,  as,  e/on^ate. 
Loqnor,  I  speak,  as,  soli/o^tiy. 
Latum,  to  wash,  as,  /otion. 
Lubrictts,  slippery,  as,  lubric- 

•te 
Lucrum,  j|rat/i,  as,  jucrative. 
Luctor,  I  straggle,  as,  reluct- 

■ut. 
LndOt  I  ji/ay,  I  deceive,  as, 

pre/ui2e,  de/u«2e. 
Lwgeo,  I  mottrn,  as,  luguhn- 

ous. 
Lumen,  %/ff,  as,  il/umnmte. 
Lune  *^*  T^non,  as,  sub/u/iary. 


Liio,  I  wash  away,  as,  ab^ufto^ 
LuBtro,  I  purify,  I  sMnCf  aa 
/tt«fration,  iliusfratp.     ^^^ 
Lusum,  to  deceive,  as,  iUunoN. 
Lux,  lucis,  light,  as,  eiucidatib 


?t 


■    i    ,t";U-.Vi 

Macer,  Z«ai},  as  maiferat^.' 
Macies,  leanness,  as,  ev/iacta^ 
Macula,  a  spot,  as,  immaci^ 
/ate.    ^  ''^■■^  ,vr.  .iv,  i»,-'^^  •■•' 

Magister,  a  master,  as,  mdgi$ 

ferial.  ^ 

Magnus,  ^reaf,  as,  magnifyi' 
Muffus,  a  sorcerer,  as,  magxc. 
Major,  greater,  as,  majority. 
Male,  ill,  as,  vAd/evolent.        , 
Malleus,  a  hammer,  as>  malle- 

able.  ^ 

Mamma,  a  6^a«f ,  as,  mammi^ 

ferous.  .^ 

Mando,  I  commit,  I  6i(/,  ai^ 

man  (/ate.  * 

Mando,  I  chew,  as,  mandible. 
Maneo,  I  stay,  as,  pennanent 
Mano,  I  ^010,  as,  e//m7iate. 
Manus,  the  hand,  as,  manu- 

script. 
Mare,  the  sea,  as,  wnrlQe.    '^ 
Mars,  the  god  of  war,  as,  mar* 

ii&l 
Mater,  matrie,  a  mother,  aa, 

maternal,  matricide.  \ 

Maturus,  ripe,  as  maturity,  '-'J^ 
Medius,  middle,  as,  jnedititor. 
Medeor,  I  heal,  as,  remedy.    ' 
Mel,  honey,  as,  ineliiAuouB. 
Melior,  better,  as,  a/ne/iorate. 
Meiida,  a  blemish,  wi,  amend 
Mendax,  false,  as,  niendac'ity 
Meudico,  I  beg,  as,  7/ie/(</icaat 
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jJifeiiS}  menti9i  the  mindy  as, 
ment.&\. 

MeuBiim,  to  measure,  as,  im- 

,    meuse. 

Meo,  I  go,  as,  meander. 

Morgo,  I  plunge,  fM,jnibmerge 

MerHum,  to  plunge',  as,  im- 
merse. 

Meritum,  to  deserve,  as,  merit- 
orioua. 

Merjf.,  niercis,  merchandise, 
as,  commerce. 

Metior,  I  measure,  as,  mete. 

Migro,  I  rentwe,  as,  omigrdie 

.  Miie»,  militis,  a  soldier,  as, 
wi/i/ary. 

MiilS)  a  thousand,  as,  mi/Zeu- 


niurn. 


ii   in$?'J-i" 


Miiipo,  I  hung,  as,  promt/ient. 
Minister,  a  servant,  as,  admi/i- 

Minor,  /e9.Y,  as,  minority. 
Minuo,  1  lessen,  as,  dimt/iish, 

di.Tii/mtioti. 
Mirus,  wonderful,  as,  admtVr. 
Misceo,  I  mingle,  as,  pro/ni«- 

ruous.  r^v«^  ?!:  ,v: 

Miser,   wretched,  as,   commt- 

se;ate. 
Misi^um,  to  send,  as,  mission- 

arv. 
Miti'S  mild,  as,  mitigato 
Mitto,  I  send,  as,  commit. 
Mixtum,  to  mingle,  as,  txdmix- 

/lire. 
Modus,  a  measnre,  as,  modify. 
Mo)u,  a   millaione,  jiour,  as, 

emo/uineut,  immo/ate. 
Moles,  a  heap,  difficulty,  as, 

demoZish,  moleai. 
Mollis,  soft,  as,  nwlUfy. 
Moueo,  I  warn,  as,  admonish 


Monitum,  to  warn,  as,  mofittor 
Moiistro,  I  0^0(0,  as,  defift^w- 

stratb.  ',. 

Morbus,  a  disease,  as,  moff id. 
Mors,  mortis,  death,  as,  in- 

fnartal. 
Morsum,  to  bitei'tS^  remoritf. 
Mos,  moris,  a  munner,  Vtin- 

moral.  •      .1 

Motum,  to  move,  as,  reinof^ 
Moveo,  I  move,  as,  moveable. 
Mulgo,  I  publish,  as,  promatl- 

^ate. 
Multus,  many,  as,  mu/fiply, 
Munio,  Ifortify,  ais,  munifciOB 
Munus,   muneris,  a  gift,  jM« 

remunerate. 
Murus,  a  wall,  as,  immure. 
Mutilo,  I  maim,  as,  mutt/ation. 
Muto,  I  change,  as,  mutabl*. 


rij  , 
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Narro,  I  (e/Z,  as,  narrative). 
Nasus,  the  nose,  as,  nasvX,  ■■ 
Natus,  horn,  as,  native. 
Nuuta,  a  sailor,  njs,  nauHtaV 
Navis,  a  ship,  as,  /t/ivigale.  %  . 
Ne,  nee,  no/,  as,  neglect,    q 
Necto,  I  tie,  as,  cowtect,    ^  j 
Nexum,  to  tie,  as,  an^^ex.    ,->  ' 
Nefas,  wickedness,  as,  mfaia* 

ous. 
Nego,  I  Jeny,  as,  negative 
Nervus,  a  sinew,  as,  enervate. 
Neuter,  neither,  as,  nru/ral. 
N'ex,  uecis,  death,  as,  pornici* 

ous. 
Nihil,  nothing,  as,  an//t^t7ate. 
Nivco,  I  wink,  as,  con/ttve. 
Noceo,  I  hurt,  as,  iunocuoui. 
Nomea,  a  name,  as,  nomtnal. 
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Veiii  nott  as»  nonMnie. 

2f«rma,  a  ruUt  as,  enormoiu. 

Nota,  a  mark,  as,  denote. 

Notaniy  to  know,  as,  tioftfy. 

Kotrus,  neto,  as,  renovate. 

Kox,  iiocCis,  night,  as,  equinox, 
nocturnal. 

Koxius,  Atir(/u{«  as,  obnoxtbus. 

Ntibo,  I  marry,  as,  connubial. 

NuduB,  naked,  as,  denucfe. 

Nuffn,  trijUs,  as,  nugatory. 

Nimus,  none,  as,  annu/. 

Numei^us,  a  number,  as,  nu- 
meration. 

Nuncio,  I  tell,  as,  announce. 

Nuptum,  to  marry,  as,  nu/rttals 

Nutrio,  I  nouriih,  as,  nutri- 
ment 

■6.       ■;"       '■ 


«i;i«,»f 


4>i;4j>^Vi.>^ 


Obliquus,  crooked,  as,  ohliqui- 

ty. 

Oblivio,/or^ef/u{neM,  as,  ohli- 
vtoas. 

Obscurus,  dark,  as,  o6«eurtty. 

Occulo,  I  hide,  as,  occult. 

Oeto,  et^ft^  as,  octagon. 

Oculus,  the  eye,  as.  oculiet 

Odium,  hatred,  as,  odiout 

Odor,  smell,  as,  ocforiferous. 

Oleo^  I  «me2/,  as,  o/factory. 

Omen,  a  sign  or  token,  as,  om- 
inous. 

Omnis,  a22,  as,  omnipotent. 

Onus,  oneris,  a  burden,  as,  ex- 
onerate. ,  ,  , 

Opacus,  dark,  as,  opaciij. 

Opto,  I  wish,  I  choose,  ac,  ado;)t 

Opus,  operis,  a  work,  as,  co- 
Ojierate. 

Otbis,  a  circle,  as,  or&tcular. 


Ordo,  ordiiuB,  ortfer,  as,  ordim* 

ary. 

Oriens,  rising,  as,  oriental. 
Origo,  originis,  the  heginniftgt 

as,  original.  '  '''j 

Omo,  I  deck,  at,  ornament. 
Oro,  I  beg,  I  speak,  as,  iaestfr* 

able,  orator. 
Os,  ossis,  a  6one,  as,  oosiff    ' 
Otium,  ease,  as,  negotiate.     ? 
Ovum,  an  egg,  as,  oval.        ? 

Pactum,  to  bargain,  as,  pa9» 

tion. 
Pagus,  a  village,  as,  pagUL 
Pallium,  a  cloak,  as,  palliskle, 
Palpo,  I  touch,  as,  j}a/j)able. 
Paudo,  I  smread,  as,  txpand, 
Papilio,  a  butterfly,  as,  papUi* 

onaceous. 
Par,  equal,  as,  |)arity.         '    -i 
Pareo,  I  appear,  as,  apparent 
Pario,  I  fte^et,  I  bring  forth, 

as,  vivijiarous. 
Paro,  I  prepare,  as,  repair. 
Pars,  partis,  a  |)art,  as,  parti* 

ciple. 
Passer,  a  sparrow,  as,  passer* 

ine. 
Passum,  or  pansum,  to  spread, 

as,  encompaM,  exj^anse. 
Passum,  to  suffer,  as,  paesive 
Pastum,  to  /ee</,  as,  pastor., 
Pater,  patris,  vl  father,  as,  |)a* 

ternal,  patrimony. 
Patior,  I  suffer,  as,  patient^ 
Patria,  one's  country,  as,  pa* 

trioi. 
Pauci,  few,  as,  paucity. 
Pauper,  poor,  as,  /raujpeHim. 
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Pax,  paoii,  peace,  m,  paei&c. 
Peoctf,  I  iiiif  M,  \mpeccnh\e. 
PfCtutf  Pretoria,  the   hrea§t, 
"  as,  I'^xpeHorixUi. 
Fpouiium,  money,  private  pro- 

petty,  Mil  pecutvAioa,  pecu- 

liar. 
Peouuia,  money,  m,  pecuniary 
Pello,  I  drive,  as,  aimpel 
Peud«o,  1  hang,  aa,  ampend. 
Pendo,  I  weigh,  1  think,  I  pay, 

aa,  compendiow,  ^xpendi- 

tura. 
Paoe,  almoit,  u,  pemtanieu 
P<ii)otro,  I  pierce,  aa,  impene- 

trubh. 
Panautii,  to  weigh,  to  Mtni(;,  to 

pay,  u»,  dtBpenee,  pensive, 

r^compenn. 
Panoria,  wnnt,  m,  penuriow. 
Perpaai  continual,  aa,  perpetn- 

ata. 
Paa,  padia,  the  foot,  em,  Wped. 
Paatia,  a  pLague,^  aa,  peatilence 
Pato,  I  §eek,  aa,  apfie(ite. 
Patulaiia,  eauey,  aa,  petulant 
Piotuni,  to  paint,  aa,  depict 
Pile,  I  roh,  aa,  pt/lage, 
Pio,  I  atone,  aa,  ex/itate. 
Piaoia,  %fiek,  aa,  piacatoiy.  . 
Placeo,  I  please,  aa,  jp/acid. 
Placo,  I  appeaee^  aa,  iinp/aca> 

Plaudo,  I  make  a  noiee,  aa,  ap> 

plaud,  txplode. 
Plaba,  the  common  people,  as, 

p/c6aian. 
Planua,  full,9M,  XBplenvik. 
Plao,  I  fill,  aa,  aup/^/y. 
Pletum,  to  fill,  as,  com|>Zefe. 
Plioo,  1  fold,  as  coinD/tcat,«. 
Ploro,  I  wail,  aa.  depfora 


Plumbum,  /ead^,  aa^  phimbtt* 
Plus,  pluris,  more,  as,  plure^ 
Poena,  punishment,  aa,  pen  A 
Poenitet,  .to  repent,  aa,  impent 

t7ent 
Pondua,  pendens,  weight,  aa, 

ponderous. 
Pono,  I  place,  as,  comjM»neiit* 
Pons,  pontiH,    a   bridge,  aa,^ 

pontificate. 
Populus,  the  people,  as,  popular 
Porto,  I  carry,  as,  export. 
Positum,  to  place,  as,  exposi' 

/ion. 
Posse,  to  be  able,  aa,  poastble 
Poaterus,  next,  after,  as,  pels* 

terity. 
Postulo,  I  demand,  aa,  expoS" 

tuUAje. 
Potens,  powerful,  as,  potentate 
Poto,  I  drink,  as,  potation. 
Proeda,  plunder,  as,  depreita- 

tion.  " 

Pravua,  wicked,  as,  depravity 
Precor,  I  pray,  as,  deprecate.  : 
Prehendo,  I  taifce,as,appreA«ii^ 
Prehensum,  to  take,  as,  coin- 

preAenfiou.  r  -  «t  A  ,? ^  ;  .yt-^^  • 
Pressum,  to  press,  aa,  opprea* 

aion. 
Pretium,  a  price,  as,  appreciate 
Primus,  ^rat,  as,  prtineyal.*"  V, 
Privus,  one's  oion,  peculiar,  aa^ 

private,  privilege. 
Probo,  I  prove,  aa,  pro&able. 
Probrum,  disgrace,  as,  oppro- 

i^rioua.  .  '-.A..  t^'<f'i'V.*4^:' 

Prodigium,  an  omen,  a  toon- 

<2er,  as,  prodigioMO. 
Vrolee,  an  off  spring, aa,proli&a  ^ 
Proprius,  one's  own,  aa,  appr9i% ) 
I    i»riate.  '  ..^<.  -y.    t!;'.i)nf^. 


r?f 
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iRity.  .■^fc-^jH.w  ./«?^'* 

PiMleiim  6MV*>irMt  imfntf tut. 

.Fii^, «  jIm,  m,  piwrile. 

PoflM,  a/^Al,  M,  re^iifiiBnt. 

^Mraniyto  art«e»  m»  expiiltton 

PtalTWy  pulyerii,  iIimI,  ••,  fut- 

JPkuietum,  to  jN^lct  ■■»  eoni- 

funetmu 
nngo,  I  pmir,  m»  ttfmnge, 

PkUfll,  I  «if«flM,  M,  VLfmg^' 
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Ptan,  a  littU  girl,  wm,  jnimU 


PMo,  I  pnuu,  I  tibtiil;,  m,  ma- 
Pkitrj»  r*l<c«,  M,  jmlrtf^. 


.A^i^    .1^4«^^l'^^i  ^     )^'* 


^V<' 


.fK 


l)iwi»»  (qwro,)  I  Mlt»  •■»  in- 

quire. 
QiMwritwn,  (q«Mkiim,)toMe4;, 

M,  nfi«itiiliaw. 
QlMdif,  q^  «ti#t  kind,  m,  «tia- 

Qmntus,  k&w  gr§mtt  ■■>  f  «•»- 

Qiiartof,  tko/NirtA,  Mt  fumr* 
.  fmr. 

Qiuitiior,/oiir,  m,  fv^iinuif le. 
QMtfwni  (ciMrain,)  to  «MVe, 

M,  quMkf  4mem§9, 
QiwiMi  I  €9mplmin,  m»  ftMm* 

QninqiMt  /vc,  aii  fnuifiiiB- 


ix,  nuUeb,  a  rMff  aa,  &n» 

dieate. 
RamuSf  a  &rafieA,  ai,  ramify, 
Rapioy  I  carry  off,  aa,  rapma, 
RaptaiUf  to  earry  off,  ai,  rap* 

furo. 
Raruit  thin,  aa,  rarefy,  ■' 
Rammii  to  aerape,  aa,  auroH, 
Ratunit  to  judge,  to  fix,  at» 

vnderrafe,  ratify, 
Reetm,  etraight,  rukd,  a% 

roeltliueal,  mreetot,  ;^ 
Rofo,  Irule,  aa,  regant  ". 
Rolietnin,  to  Uate,  we,  re^BL 
Ropo,  I  creep,  as,  reftSia, ', 
Reto,  a  met,  em,  reftcniato.'^ 
R«s,  reno»  a  lAng,  aa,  repJL 
Rideo,  I  laugh,  aii  dortot^ 
RigoOf  I  am  attl7*  >^  rifi4 
Rifo,  I  trafer,  aa,  iir^rate, 
Rifunii  to  laugh,  an,  wriA 
Robur,  roboriv,  atrength,  tm^ 

eorraftorato. 
Rodo,  I  gnam,  ao,  eorro<f«( 
Rogo,  I  aaik,  at,  intorro^^ 
RoMHi,  to  fwait,  at,  eorratipit 
Rota,  a  takiei,  at,  rofotioii. 
Ructo,  I  heleh,  at,  onicfatt!. 
Rmnoa,  tho  cud,  at,  rtniitiiMa 
Rimlfim,  to  kreeJtt  ap»  irriij^ 

Aam. 
Rut,  rarity  tho  eowifry,  ^ 

nfttticato,  mraL 


^i.- 


Raliitt,  iiM  Jaett,  at,  rahUL 
Radiut,  a  ray,  at,  raillato. 


-.i-','! 
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Sacer,  faertrf,  at,  fa« 

eonte^ato. 
Sagtts,  i^iM,  at,  fo^itji^iif* 

^f**  ■•■■It  v''^- 

Sat,*  M<t,  at,  taliao.  '  . '      . 
Salio,  I  lean,  at  aaMiiL 


I 
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erote. 
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(kHm*  to  {tfap»  as,  Muaultt 

vuult. 
SaliM,  Mlutii,  Mfety,  as,  Miu* 

tary. 
SalTua,  «a/e,  as,  M/vivtion. 
Sanctua,  Aoiy,  as,  ninctify. 
Sanguia,  Baoguinia,  blood,  aa, 

aani^tttfiary. 
^.  Sauua,  aattfiOf  ai,  iBMnity. 

Sapio,  I  tatttt  as,  iaaipid. 
^,  Batis,  enoughf  as,  satisfy. 
Batur,  /tti/,  as,  saturate. 
•Saxum,  a  rocii;,  as,  saorifrage. 
;,JBcan<lo,  I  elimh,  as,  aseditf. 
BciBdo,  I  cut,  aa,  rasetml. 
Bciet,  I  kmoWt  as,  omnisrtauce. 
tfleiasum,  to  cut,  as,  smsom. 
Boribo,  I  write,  as,  subtert6e. 
loriptom,  to  aartlCf  aa,  insertp- 

lioa.  >.iv.'V,  .f  •  •'• 

V^rator,  I  scoreA,  aa>  inscrvt- 

;,.  •Mo. 

^ettlpium, "»  eorss,  as,  seif/pfor 
'  Spttrra,  a  t^ffor,  aa,  srarrtloiia 

Boetnin,  to  cut,  at,  bistet 
,,  JBecttlmn,  tho  world,  as,  s»c«2ar 
Sooutiun,  to  follow,  aa,  perse- 
cute. 
.  Sedeo,  I  fit,  as,  s«<<ejftary. 
SooMD,  9§ed,  aa,  dissemtnate. 
8oini,(Fr .  deini,)  ha^,  as,  semt- 
otrojet  demt-god. 
'  Behex,  senis,  oUl,  as,  senatorf 
senior. 
Bensum,  to  feel,  as,  sensation. 
Bentio,  I  feel,  I  think,  as,  dis- 
oeat, 
''Baptein,  ieven,  as,  septennial. 
Bepultum,  to  bury,  as,  oepul" 

tore. 
Bequor,  I  follow,  as,  cJOnse- 
fiionco. 


Serenas,  calm,  as,  serenitjv 
Serpo,  I  creep,  as,  serpent 
Serra,  a  sato,  as,  eerralo*  ^ 
Sertum,  to  knit,  to  ^'stu,  aa^ 

ineert. 
Sessam,  to  oit,  aa,  sesston^  aa- 

oeee.     ••  \'^'^ '\ 

Stdus,  sideris,  a  otar,  aa,  oido' 

real.  «'• 
Signoni,  a  mark,  aa,  oignitf^ 

dooign. 
Silex,  a«^liii<,  aa,  st'tidona.    . 
Bilva,  a  isooj,  as.  siivan. 
Similis,'  like,  aa,  disstrnttar^  ra» 

sem6/e. 
Simul,  mt  the  oame  time,  aa» 

stmuitaneono. 
Simulo,  I  feign,  as,  diastmiiZa* 

tion. 
Sinus,  the  boeom,  aa,  inemtfato 
Sisto,  I  stop,  as,  desist. 
Sooiua,  a  ^n^nion,  as,  aaso- 

ciato. 
Sol,  the  oun,  as,  so2ar.    '  ^^ 
Solidua,  firm,  as,  coneo/idato. 
Solor,  I  comfort,  as,  consola- 
tion. 
Solus,  ahne,  as,  solitude. 
Solutam,  to  loose,  as,  so/titioM. 
Soko,  I  looee,  as,  disso/ve. 
Somnus,  s/eep,  as,  somnambu* 

list 
Sono,  I  Mund,  as,  eoneonant 
Sopor,  elaep,  as,  eoporific/ 
Sorbeo,  I  sueii;  in,  as,  abeorMnI 
Sors,  sortis,  a  lot,  as,  consort. 
Sparaum,  (spersum,)  to  ecaHer, 

as,  disperse.  '* '*' 

Species,  /orm,  appearance,  a% 

specious. 
Speoio,  I  see,  I  look,  oa,  am* 

spicttOOB,  dejpise. 


i 


m 
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Spectum,  to  look,  as,  inspect. 
Spero,  I  hope,  as,  desperate. 
8piro,  I  breathe,  as,  coatpire. 
^.£poudep,   I   promise,   as,  re- 

spond. 
^  Spousum,  tA  promise,  as,  spon- 

'  «or. 
^  8poute,  0/  07)«'«  own  accord, as, 

8pofUaneou». 
'..JB(au8,  standiag,  ua,  distant. 
" '  fitatum,  to  stand,  aa,  statare. 
Stacuo,  I  set  up,  I  ordain,  as, 
statue,  coastitute.      v*,  1 
^^,  Stella,  a  «/ar,  as,  cou«<'WZatibii 

Steriiis,  barren,  as,  sterility. 
,^^^mo,  I  ca«<  i{<&t4;!ir  fts»  coa- 

tlerntf  tion.        tfti.  ■  «st^ 
^  SUllo,  1  dlrop,  as,  distil. 

Stimulus,  a  spur,  as,  stimulate. 
^;8tiiigo,  I  put  out,  as,  extin- 


,  Stips,  a  piece  of  money,  wages, 
as,  9fi;>ends. 
Stipula,  a  straw,  as,  «N/ittJate. 
Stirps,  the  root,  as,  ex<<rpat«. 
.  Sto,  I  stand,  as,  contra«f. 
Stratum,  to  east  down,  as,  pro- 

otrate. 
,  Strepo,  I  make  a  noise,  at,  ob- 

streperonsL 
Strictmn,  to  luld  fast,  as,  re- 

strict. 
Striug'o,  I  holdfast,  as,  ojstrin- 
gevLt. 
,  iStractum,  to  build,  as,  con- 

otruct. 
,Strao,  I  buUd,  as,  construe, 

destroy. 
Stultus,  a  fool,  as,  stultify. 
'  fiuadeo,  I  advise,  as,  dksuade 
jBoasum,  to  advise,  as,  peisua- 


Suavis,  sweet,  as,  Aunvityi' ';' 
8ndo,  I  sweat,  as,  exude. 
Suif  0/  one'«  «e//,  as,  suicid$> 
Suinmus,  the  highest,  as,  sum 

mit.  .  • ) ' 

Sumo,  I  take,  as,  resume.  " 
Sumptum,   to  take,  as,   pni 

su/nptioo. 
Surgo,  I  riM,  as,  insurgent  . ' 
Surrectum,  to  rise,  as,  renif 

r«c<iou.  i 

Taceo,  I  am  silent,  as,  tocttuer 

iiity. 
Tactum,  to  touch,  as,  contact 
Talis,  «ucA,  like,  as,  re/a/tate 
Tauffo,  I  touch,  as,  fan^'ible. 
Tarmis,  «Zoto,  as,  retard.' 
Tectum,  to  cover,  as,  prbteet* 
Tegd,  I  cover,  as,  <e^ument' 
Temere,  rashly,  as,  temerity: 
Temno,  I  despise,  as,  eonteihii, 

contemptible. 
Tempero,  I  restrain,  as,  itt> 

tem/»erate. 
Tempus,   temporis,  tt'me,   tm 

temporsA. 
Tendo,  I  stretch,  as,  extend, 
Teneo,  I  hold,  as,  retain.    ' ' 
Teuto,  I  try,  as,  temptation. 
Tentum,  to  stretch,  as,  exttfiif 
Teutum,  to  fiold,  as,  deileii- 

Tenuis,  Mm,  as,  at<enuate.'r 
Tepee,  I  am  tcarm,  as,  tepo» 

faction. 
Tergum,  the  back,  as,  tergt* 

versation.  '**   '  ^j 

Terminus,  a  boundary,  n»,iii^ 

termine 


w 
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Terra,  ^he  earth,  as,  nnbterra- 

neaii. 
T©rr«Mi.  1  fris'hfen,  as,  deter. 
Testa,  u  tihellf  as,  teMtaCfOW. 
ToHt.H,  .'*  wicne.t«t  ua,  tewtify. 
Textimi,  to  treitvef  as,  textare. 
Tinn'c,  I  I'eiiT,  88,  intimidHte. 
Tiiiffo.  I  ^f^Ji^^t  I  </ip,  as,  finge 
TihC'  iji,  to  dip,  i»s,  titictme, 
Tolero.  i  /;«<ir,  as,  mtotei'ttnt. 
Tollo,  I  ':/>  up,  ng,  ex/ivi. 
Torp»^o,  {  heunmh,  as,  torp\A. 
rortiifM,  to  Uoiftty  as,  distntl. 
rraclrt.  I  Itattdle,  as,  /n/r/uble 
Tractiiui.  to  draw,  as,  exfracL 
Fraclo,  1  /;(*wr/  down,  I  deliver, 

ay,  irtti'ftmvAry. 
Tiaho,  I  draw,  as,  subfrtf  Aend. 
Tremo,   1  shake,  as,  (remtil- 

Trepi(ln8,  fearful,  as,  intrejrid^ 
Tribuo,  I  give,  as,  dis/n^utp. 
TricflB,  a  kindranfie,  as,  extrt- 
r»-    cate.  M»-I'ir* 

Tritiis,  ruhhed,  as,  atArt^ion. 
Trudo,  I  'hrust,  as,  pro/rM<2c. 
Trusinn,  to  thrust,  as,  in^ru- 

«iou. 
Tuber,  a  swelling,  as,  pro/u- 

A«rant. 
Tuitiim,  to  j»f<»,  to  protect,  as, 

iu/u  t  on,  t.itte\age. 
Tumpo,  I  ^-weU,  as,  tumid. 
T«rba.  a  "rowd,  a>«,  turbuXeni 
Turgeo,  I  swell,  as,  tnrg\d. 
Turi>iB,  h'i>te  as,  furpitudo. 

U.       •-'-■■; 

■:y'' 

Ubor,  /";••/. 7/w/,  as,  ex'/7;crant. 

fJnibru.  ;i  shmdow,  as,  umtfra- 

gcoa«.  •  *'^*^ 


Unctum,  to  ano/nf,  as,  un«(ii« 

osity. 
Unda,  a  wave,  as,  uniifulato. 
Uiiguo,  I  anoint,  as,  u/^n'tfoot 
Uiuis,  one,  as,  oy^ity. 
Urbe,  a  city,  as,  iirr/>ane. 
Ustnin,  to  burn,  as,  coin/n(«(f 

ble. 
Utor,  I  use,  as,  t//ility. 
Usum,  to  use,  as,  ab(/jvtf.    '''''^■ 
Uxor,  a  tot/>,  as,  uxor\o\i». 


n 


;./■•.- 


^ 


Yacca,  a  coio,  as,  vacc'mhU, 
Yaco,  I  am  empty,  as,  turirftnoy 
Yacuus,  empty,  as,  ecatriiate.    y 
Vado,  I  ^0,  as,  pervade.  \',, 

Yagor,  I  wander,  as,  oxtrava* 

^ant.  ..^ 

Yal60, 1  am  strong,  as,  preva* 

/out. 
Yallum,  a   rampart,  m«  ei/« 

cumva/Zatioii. 
Yantw,  tJffin,  as,  vnmn^h 
Yapor,  steam,  as,  GvaportAB, 
Yasto,  I  lay  waste,  us,  de«af« 

/ation. 
Yasum,  to  go,  as,  ev/7«ioii. 
Yectum,  to  carry,  os,  iiiree^f  o 
Ycho,  I  carry,  as,  D«/Mc!e. 
Yclo,  I  cover,  hh,  dt'velop, 
Ydox,  jjwi//,  KM,  velocity. 
Yendo,  I  sell,  as,  rcndtble. 
Yeiiio,  I  come,  as,  convent, 
Yeater,  the  belly,  vlh,  veniraL 
Yentum,  to  come,  a>*,  ndvent 
Yontus,  wind,  af,  venltUte, 
Yer,  the  spring,  as,  reivdl    /' 
Yerber,  a  stroke,  as,  itc^rft^f^' 

ale.  i^' 

Yerbum,  a  toorcl,  as,  vr»1 


'A 


U 
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▲mMDii, 


Veifo,  I  k€tu^  tr  Ue,  m,  oon- 

verge. 
VegauM,  a  i0or«iy  m,  Mrmic«- 

lar. 
Veminii  to  turn,  m,  aoer«e. 
Veito,  I  turn,  m,  concert. 
Venu,  IrtM,  as,  verify. 
Voiligiam,  a  (rceir,  aa,  ineee- 

Itifato. 
▼oftit,  a  ^onnent,  as,  diveot. 
YatiM,  yetoTM,  M,  ai,  inveCe- 

rato. 
Via«  a  aoay,  as,  dovurte. 
Victaniy  to  conquer,  as,  vt'etor. 
Vidso,  I  see,  as,  ^pamde* 
Vigil,  watekful,  as,  e^ri^t. 
Vigor,  etrength,  as,  inot^orate. 
Vineo,  I  conquer,  as,  invincible. 
Vindex,  a  defender,  as,  vindi" 

cato.  p ,   'V   ■  .  ■  '^ 
Vir«  a  man,  as,  triumetn^ 


Visum,  to  $$e,  u,  tMUt. 
Vita,  life,  u,  9ii9i. 
Vito,  I  cAva,  as,  imetHM^ 
Vitriun,  gUt*9,  as,  vtlrcoiii 
Vivo,  I  use,  as,  rovive. 
Voco,  I  e*U,  as,  tonvslis*, 
Volo,  I  Jly,  as,  eo/atUt. 
Volo,  I  wUl,  I  is^A,  M, 

tary,  bonovs/tBt 
Voltttum,  to  roM,  ■!»  CMMwIn 

Cion. 
Volvo,  I  roll,  as,  lOMivf . 
Voro,  I  deaotir,  as,  earniMfMB 
Votum,  a  9010,  as,  dttolt. 
Vox,  voois,  tho  voiett  if^  Mi*) 
Valgus,  the 

as,  divulge, 
Vulnus,  vulnaris^  ■ 

ineaiwfnWii 
Valswu,to/>tf,  to  fivrffft 


I. 


f. 

■i 
'I 
■I 


.  U: 


-'■r^hS^ 


i^^^^^^^/wvs«w 


rV.— GREEK  ROOTS. 

A. 


Ago,  I  lead,  as,  demogvgue. 
Agw,  a  contftaf ,  as,  antagonist 
JHotjjhoB,  a  6rotAer,  as,  Fhila« 

^^^Aia. 
Aethlos,  a  eomhmt,  as,  at Aletie. 
AkottO,  I  hear,  as,  acoustics. 
Akion,  a  eummit,  as,  acropolis. 
Alleloi,  one  another,  as,  par- 

aliftL 
Alios,  anotAer,  as,  a22egory. 
Aner,  andros,  a  iiMia»  as,  diaa- 

iritu 
Aagello,  I  ifinf  tidinge,  as, 


Anthos,  ujlower,  tf » awlitol^    V, 
Anthropos,  a  man,  •■»  philMN 

^Aro/iy.  .     ^,    ,      ,  .  jY 

Arohe,  ^ovcHiMffil,  ii»  iMa* 

arcAy. 
Ar8s,'4iars,  as,  ^reopagwi 
Argos,^tnact<«f ,  as,  letharfy.    :;), 
Aratfis,  6tfl,  as,  aHtleeraey. 
ArithuMs^  attm6sr,  if,  arilA     :j, 

metic. 
Arktos,  a  6«ar|  the  n^rthp  i|     ; 

antarclio. 
Aroma,  odoir,  if,  trofiiitle.    . ,: ) 
Artos,  6read,  as,  arlsearpttii    ;., 
Asphaltos,   hitumon,  Mf  Mi^v 

jiAaMc. 


..,ife^.> 
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u 


fhk. 

OM 

rA 

^'« 

1 

mbm 

■a 

•mIh 

•■'1 

•.  '■! 

t. 

•1 

MfiV 

fi 

u. 

•i 

rtMll 

'  *M 

P99fk 

'f 

MMi* 

•^•« 

• 

.  "3i 

'  *■ 

•  ^( 

1 

7  '•►?« 

t» 

■■    ^>     r- 

aj 

v.  >; 

.•C 

^IliS. 

n  " 

•j> 

.^1 

n» 

■»w 

^:^ 

ncy. 

ifilA 

a 

»••< 

i^^ 

itle.   . 

*•)■ 

nii> 

AiliiiBa,  ftre«tA,  «•»  ••lAmatic. 
Ailron,  *  9(«r,  as,  attaifttfiiiy. 
AtmM,  Mpor,  M,  afiNO«plier«. 
Aulot»  %pipe,  88,  by^raitlica. 
4«lof,  one^  telf,  tt,  «Mfoerat 


B. 


Ba|ito,  I  iPte«A,  u,  6a|ffiUn. 
BafMt  wtft^Ae,  is,  6<irotiiet^r. 
BiMm,  a  hookf  as,  6t6tical. 
BiM,  life,  an,  6tofraphy. 
Blema,  a  throwD,  as,  pro62«m. 
BoNtoa,  an  ontait,  aa,  frtt/ftoui. 
Biieo,  I  thoot,  I  tArowi  aa, 

hypwbole. 
Botaae,  a  plant,  as,  ftofanist. 
Brjo,  I  k(4/,  as,  embryo. 


O. 


Gymaoa*  fial»i,  la,  gymnim  ^* 

tic. 
Gyna,  «/ema^,  as,  moaofyirii  ' 
Gyros,  a  eireU,  as,  ^ratios. 

<  .) 


V»-    t' 


JPW 


f^>/^t' 


Daktylas,  mjingert  as,  ^oefyi  '^'^ 
Deca,  len,  as,  aeealogoe. 
Demos,  the /ieop2e,  at,  epitftfinfo 
Dendron,  a  <ree,  as,  dendrt^ 
Dis,  ftoiee,  as,  ^Msyllable. 
Dogma,  an  aptaion,  aa,  d^g^'j^, 

malic.  f 

Doxa,  an  •pinion,  is,  orthoifMl  '^ 
Dotos,  ^toen,  as,  antiifofe.  ^ 
Dromos,  a  course,  as,  hippo* /^. 

drome.  \ 

Drus,  aa  ouk,  as,  ilmid.  '^ 

Dy  namis,  power,  as,  i^ynaaiiai 


-.,«■■ 


Gamoa,  a  marriage,  as,  biga- 
my. 
Gasfcer,  the  AeUy,  as,  ^asfric. 
Goi  the  emrth,  as,  greography. 
Qea9,  I  produee,  as,  hydlro- 

Gwaa,  a  kind,  aa,  hetetog's- 

aeons. 
GlesBa,  glotta,  the  tongue,  as^ 

ghoiury,  polyglot 
Glypho,  I  carve,  as,  hiersf  ty- 

phUm. 
GaodliDS,  Iraaioa,  aa,  ptogaoef  i* 

cats. 
Gonia,  a  eorner  or  aaf  le,  as, 

trigoAometry. 
Gramma,  a  letter,  u>riting,  as, 

diatom. 
Graphe,  a  ifetenEptfON,  as,  bk>> 

gr^pkw. 
Gfapbo,  I  tonle,  aa,  autogf  afA. 


E. 

Eldos,  tiform,  as,  kaletJoacopa. 
Epos,  a  arord ,  as,  orthoepy. 
Eremos,  a  deeert,  as,  eremitai 

(Aermt't.) 
Ergon,  a  work,  aa,  energy* 

metallurgy. 
Ethos,  mannere,  euotom,  wtlH 

efAtcal. 
Ethnos,  a  nation,  aa,  elJinfoal. 
En,  well,  as,  eulo^. 


,■;*• 


z. 


Zoon,  an  aatmaZ,  as,  ^eoology. 
H.  (Greek  E.) 


Ha^oa,  AoZy,  as,  Aagtbgraphy 
Haima,  6/ood,  as,  Aefaorrfaia^ 


■I 


J! 
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I    ! 


t    ) 


Harmmiia,  agreement,  u,  Aar- 
mony. 

Hebdonias,  a  week,  as,  hebdo' 
madaA.  "  "■"' 

Heketon,  a  hundred,  as,  heca- 
tomb. 

Helioe,  the  sun,  as,  periAe/ion. 

Hemera,  a  day^  aa,  ephemeral. 

Hemi,  Aa//,  aif,  Aemispher». 

Hepta,  aeveny  as,  Aepfarchy. 

Hoteros,  dissimilar,  as,  A«fe- 
rodox. 

Hex,  six,  as,  hexagon. 

Ilieros,  ftoiy,  as,  Aterarchy. 

Hippos,  a  Aorse,  as,  hippo]po- 
tamus.  I 

Holos,  the  whole,  allj  as,  Aolo- 
graph,  catAo/ic. 

HmIos,  a  way,  as,  metAoiI. 

Homos,  like,  as,  Aomogeueous. 

Hydor,  water,  as,  AyJrostatics 

Hygros,  moist,  as,  Ay^rometer 


TH.  (Greek  B) 


Theos,  god,  as,  aMeist 
Tberme,  heat,  as,  f  Aermometer 
Thesis,  a  placingt  as,  aatitA- 
em. 


itf,"1l.     <^TV|.Si*4-^, 


'i, 


i  .(»•.!,-.»* 


Ichthys,  a  jf«A,  as,  trA'f Ayology 
Idios,  peculiar,  us,  i<{u»matic. 
laos,  equal,  as,  isosceles. 

Kakoe,  Aao^,  as,  cacophony. 
KalfM.  bMutifyl,wi,caligjnfhy 
jbiiypto,  I  cover,  as,  apoca 


Kanon, «  rule,  as,  canonieali 

Kardia,  the  Acar^,  as,  pericar 
dinm, 

Karpoe, /ftttf,  as,  artocarjwA 

KefAiale,  the  head,  as,  hydra 
cephaluM, 

Konche,asAf//,  as,  eoticho\og% 

Kosmos,  order,  the  warta, 
beauty,  as,  cosmogony,  cos- 
metic. 

KratOB,  power,  government, 
as,  aristocracy. 

Kritea,  u  judge,  as,  critcrioii. 

Krypto,  1  AiJe,  as,  crypt,  apo* 
crypha. 

Kyklosi  a  circle,  as,  cyc/opedia. 

'''■'"  ■  L.  '  .    ' 

Laos,  the  people,  as,  /aity. 
Lethe,  forgetjulness,  at,  IsM* 

argy. 
Leipo,  I  leave,  as,  el^/wis, 
Lithos,  a  stone,  as,  /if  Aography 
Logos,  a  word,  a  desciiptiont 

as,  /ojj^oniuchy,  geology. 
Lysis,  a  lo^semug,  as,  aiia/5f- 

sis,  paraiyze.  '•>     >> 


'"'^A^i^- 


t.n 


Mache,  a  tattle,  as,  naiimacAy 
Mania,  madness,  as,  maniac. 
Mantis,  a  prophet,  a  diviner, 

as,  neuro/Ma/icy. 
Martyr,  a  witness,  as,  martyr* 

ology. 
Matbema,  learning,  science, 

as,  mafAc9tt«»tio8. 
Melan,  A/acA*,  as,  mr/ancholy. 
Meter,  metres,  a  mother,  M« 

metropolis. 


f 
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panonieftlf 
if  pericar 

\Tiocarpu*, 
tt«>  hydro 

\eoticho\og% 
|ie    w9rtJ, 

wernment, 

critet'wm. 
crypt,  a|NK 

cyc/opedia. 


s,  /aity. 

(ilAographj 
iesaiption, 
geology, 
I  aH,  ana/y- 

I    '.1  .rlf-'vuUK) 

nauma^Ay 
9f  maniac. 
a  diviner^ 

■*■• 

is,  mart^m 

r»  seieneCf 

if^/nchbly. 
to/Aer,  aa« 


Metroii,  a  mengure,  as,  ther- 

momeler, 
Mikros,  littU,  as,  microscope. 
Misos,  hatred,  aa,  7nt«aiithropy 
IVloiios,  alnne,  an,  mo/fosyllabte 
Morphe,  a  thape,  an,  inetamor- 

MytlioM,  ufahl^,  at,  my/AoIovy 

Nuua,  u  «/ity),  OS,  Tiiiwmuchy. 
Kokros,  dead,  ux,  //rrioniuiicy 
N«08,  /<eu7,  as,  7i(!oioj^y. 
Nosofi,  uu  island,  us,  pclupoa- 

NomuH,  iiomadoN,  fending  on 

pasture,  us,  noinad'xc. 
Noinos,  a  /uii7,  as,  astro/iomy. 
Nosos,  disease,  as,  nosology. 

Q.      .....  •    - 

Ode,  a  9ong,  as,  niona<fi/ 

Oiigos, /cu;,  aa,  olighrchy. 

Oikeo,  I  dwell,  aw,  paroc/rial. 

Onotna,a  name,  as,  an«/iymoiiH 

Ophis,  a  serpent,  as,  ophio\o<^y 

Opto,  I  Me,  as,  op/ics. 

Orama,  a  //ti'n^  .vcifn,  u  amcta- 
cle,  as,  panorama. 

Oniia,  ornitlloa,  a  &»r(i,  as,  or- 
nithology. 

Orthus,  right,  as,  or<Ao;jraphy. 

Ostuuu,  a  6'>/ie,  a^,  u»ieo\ogy. 

Ostrakon,  a  shell,  as,  ostracism 

Uxys,  acid,  as,  oxygen. 

ii  .  ■       ..... ,   .  .•     ....    * 

ffnfgsa,  a  kill,  as,  veopagus. 


Phis,  paidos,  a  6«y,  as,  ji«i»- 

gogue.  '    "' 

Paideia,  instruction,  as,  cyelo- 

pedia. 
Pas,  pan,  a/^  as,  pantheon.     ' 
Puteo,  I  walk,  as,  peripa/etic; 
Pathos,  feeling,  as,  vympathf. 
Peute,  jive,  as,  ;7en/ag0ii. 
Petros,  a  stone,  us,  petrify. 
Plunn,  loandering,  us,  planet. 
Polcinur','trar,  us,  j^o^rmieui. 
Poleo,  I  ««//,  an,  inouopr>/y. 
Poiid,  a  city,  as,  niclru/io/is; 
I*olys,  many,  us, j9o/ylh<M8t.  ^' 
PoiuinoH,  a  rioer,  as,  hippopo- 

tamMs. 
Pons,  podoB,  tho  /oof,  as,  poly- 

pus,  VLtilipudbs. 
Praktos,  done,  as,  im/>rucfiea- 

ble.  ^  i^.^   . 

Presbyterofl,  an  ^Ider,  as,  pf e»- 

6yle/iau. 
Pleroii,  a  wing,  as,  uptera.    ''* 
Pyr,  ipyt09,fire,  wi,  pyrome\tt. 


-.;,j 


K. 


"T 


'.i 


Rhoo,  Ifow,  as,  henion-Ange. 


S. 


.;'<..)■ 4 


l■:-^■'^■■.s•■^\f■ 


Sarks,  BSiTko»,Jlesh,  as,  sarcif' 
phagas.  ,^ 

Skelnn,  the  2r^,  as,  wosceles.' 

i^kvpioin&\,ldeliberate,ldouL^ 
as,  «c«p/i6ttl. 

Skoj>eo,  1  look,  as,  tole«coyie. 

iSepo,  I  putrefy,  as,  autiseptin. 

Sil03,  corn,  as,  parasite. 

Sophia,  wisdomr  as,  pKiiojM. 
pAy.  -  -    ,>^ 
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Stello,  I  nndf  bm,  npottle. 
Stereos,  solid,  firm,  as,  atereO' 

Stoa,  a  porch,  na,  otoic. 
Stratos,  an  army,  a8,«fra<agem 
Strepho,  I  turn,  as,  pen»trephiQ 
8tropho,  a  turning,9B,  apo«<ro- 

.►H^'icvv-  •  .  *  ^     •.■■•■  ^•-  ■ 

Tautos,  the  tame,  as,  ^au^ology 
Techne,  art,  as,  technical. 
Telos,  the  eud,  distance,  as, 

/e/escope. 
Tetras,  your,  as,  <«trarchy. 
Teuchos,  ^hook,  as,  pentaf  eucA 
Tithemi,  I  pttt,  I  auppoae,  as, 

hypo^Aeiieai. 
Tonios,  a  section,  a  cutting, 

sm,  anatomy.  ,,,.,. ,, 

Touos,  the  sound  of  the  voice, 

as,  inouoto/iy. 
ToptM,  a  place,  as,  toj;ography. 
Trofte,  tt  turning,  as,   fro/ie, 


'\.i 


VH.  (Greek  (fi.) 


Phago,!  eat,  as,  anthropo/iA/ig't 
Phainoinai,  I  appear,  as,  j^/tc- 

fiomenon. 
Pharinakoii,  a  drug,  as,  /)A«tr- 

macy 


Phlebs,  phlebos,   a  vein,  ai^ 

j}A/e6otoniy. 
Phobos,/e<ir,  as,  hodro^Aoftia.  ?'  >  ^ 
Phone,  tne  voice,  as,  eupAon^ 
Phos,  photos,  light,  as,  photO:^^ j,. 

meter. 
Phrasis,  a  saying,  an  expre»» 

sion,  as,  jp)ira«eology.       .„  ,^ 
Phren,  the  mind,  as,  phreno* 

logy. 
Piithongos,  a  «oune{,  as,  dijiA- 

thong. 
Physis,  nature,  as,  /»Ay«tology. 
PhytoDy  a  plant,  as,  zoopAyta. 


;4 


CH.  (Greek  X.)       '**f 
Chalkos,  2>raM,  as,  chalcogetii'  *■ 

phy- 

Chaiyps,  steel,  as,  cAa/ybeata 
Chans,  charitos,  grace,  lov^, 

as,  charity. 
Cheir,  the  hand,  as,  cAiVogra- 

phy,  cAirurgeon,  (surgeon.) 
Chilioi,  a  thousand,  as,cAt7iad.' 
Chole,  hile,  as,  meiancAoiy.      >- ' 
Chronos,  f /me,  as,  cAronometer. 
Chrysos,  gold,  as,  cArysolite.    '^ 


PS.  (Greek  r.) 

Pseudos,  z  falsehood,  as,  paeu"     , 
</o-RpoBtle.  ,,  vr 

FhilM,  a  /i.>n<i,  u,  pAaan-  J^^ehe,  breath,  ih»  foul,  U, 


■fi-r -t 


<:f 
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CoMi'uiiTioN  m  tho  art  ofexpredsiug  thought  in  written 
tangfuttge.  '  • 

To  coinpofe  oorroctly,  it  is  noceiisary  to  have  a  kno«rK»3g« 
of  tho  rulei  of  Orthography ^  or  the  spelling  of  words;  Bfy- 
vwlogy,  or  the  uses  and  itiHcctions  of  the  various  parts  oif 
speech  ;  and  Syntax,  or  the  connexion  of  words  in  sentencea. 

To  cornpuse  correctly  and  perspicuously,  it  is  further  ne- 
cessary to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  Punctuation^ 
Arrangement,  and  Style,  and  of  the  use  of  Figurative  Lan- 

Tho  rules  of  Orthography,  Etymology,  aud  Syntax  have 

^    .  been  already  given,  together  with  tho  mode  of  applying 

*      fl  them  in  analyzing  the  writings  of  others.    The  object 

/>]  V     ^f  Composition  is  to  teach  the  pupil  to  apply  them  in 

'    '  giving  written  expressions  to  his  own  sentiments.    The 

/,    iuilowing  rules,  otMiervations,  and  exercises  on  punetua- 

^  ^^  ytion,  arrangement,    etyle,    and  figurative    language, 

^v,    ii  will«iMlble  him  to  express  his  thoughts,  not  only  with 

accuraoy»  but  with  perspicuity  and  taste.        "  . 

! ,  ■      . 
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I^PUNCTUATION. 

The  points  used  to  mark  the  grammatical  structure  of 
•entoncos,  are  the  same  as  those  which  are  used  to  deiioto  the 
principal  pauses;  namely,  the  comma  (,),  the  semicolon  (;), 
the  colon  ( : ),  the  period  ( . ),  the  point  of  interrogation  (7), 
tho  pnini  of  exclamation  ( ! ),  the  dash  ( — ),  aud  the  paren- 
ih*tit{  ).'      .    . 

■'*'"'      ■    COMMA.    ■-■"'-  '"   '-'>■''»  ■^■*-^'^ 

I. — When  the  subject  of  a  sentence  consists  of  several  words, 
A  oomma  may  sometimes,   for  the  sake  of  distinctness,  be 
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|rf«e«d  immediately  boforc  the  vi-rh ;  ns,  To  take  mucore 
pleiiture  ill  the  blessings  anc!  ex crlitMicioH  of  others,  is  a  sum 
itiftrk  of  a  nfood  heart. 


,Ki? 


In  goueru],  a  simple  isentcncA  requires  oiily  tho  period 


at  the  end ;  ao,  The  real  wuuts  of  nature  arc  soon  sa- 
'''"    Med.  -.:  ':.,:,.    '. ■.....,..  ..    :", 

II.-— When  several  words  of  tho  same  class  follow  one 
anotheft  without,  conjunctions,  commas  are  placed  between 
them ;  as,  Reputation,  virtue,  huppiness  jxreutly  depend  on 
the  choice  of  cumpunions.  John  is  a  plain,  honest,  indu»- 
tllous  man.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  friend  to  advise,  comfort* 
exhort     Success    depends    on    adiiig    prudeutly,    steadily, 

vigorously..  $^  u-^^.-^'m  ^A-^-mr  vf  ,a..  ^■y-\*-,  i.j^   , . ..  .   ;  -■'■■■■' 

1  When  several  words  of  a  class  foHow  each  otlter, 
a  comma  is  placed  between  the  last  two,  althouji^h  tho 
conjunction  is  expressed  ;  m,  Alfred  was  a  bravo,  pious, 
and  patriotic  prince.       ,,,,,x.,. 

9.  When  words  of  the  same  class  follow  each  other  ii| 
pairs,  a  comma  is  placed  botworn  each  pair ;  as,  Trtith 
is  fair  and  artless,  simple  and  sincere,  uniform  and 
eoiMtant  * '' 


iff   iv 

'imp* 


3.  When  two  words  of  the  same  class  are  joined  by  a 
eonjunction,  they  do  not  require  a  comma  between  them  ; 
aS|  Religion  purifies  and  ennobles  tlie  mind.     ^  '  *^* 

III.— The  members  or  clauses  of  a  compound  sentence  are 
geaerally  separated  by  commas ;  as,  He  studies  diligently, 
and  maltes  great  progress.  Peace  of  mind  being  secured, 
we  may  smUe  at  misfortunes.  To  confess  the  truth,  I  was 
graatly  to  blame. 

When  the  relative  immediately  follows  the  antecedent, 
i.  j  ,   or  when  the  sentence   is  short,  the  comma  may   be 
v«^     omitted;  as.  He  who  cares  o;ily  for  himself,  has  bnt 
•  t  t;     few  pleasures.    Candour  is  a  quality  which  jill  admire. 

iy«— Words  denoting  the  person  or  object  addressed,  and 
worde  placed  in  apposition,  are  separated  by  commas ;  as, 
9ly  eon,  give  me  thy  heart.  The  butterfly,  child  of  the  eum- 
mer,  ilutteii  iu  the  auu. 


•U-^ii 


yxtP 
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,'>>  v.— 'Wordi  which  exprom  opi>o«itioii  or  contrait,  are  m- 
bi^rated  by  a  eooitna  ;  as,  He  was  learucxi,  but  not  pedaatie. 
Though  deep,  yet  olear ;  though  gentle,  yet  not  dull. 

f'  TI.— Wlie'n  a  tei'b,  or  any  other  important  word  is  omitted, 
fts  place  is  sometimes  supplied  by  a  comma ;  as,  From  lnw 
'  arises  security ;  from  security,  inquiry  ;  from  inquiry,  know- 
ledge. 

■  ■  * 

Vil. — Adverbial  and  mod^yinig   words  and    phrases  am 

sometimes  separated  by  commas  ;  as,  Finally,  let  me  repeat 

what  I  stated  before.     His  work  is,  in  many  respects,  so- 

^rior  to  mine.     A  kind  word,  nay,  even  a  kind  look*,  oil^ 

ftffbrds  <:oinfort  to*  the  aifl!l?c:tcd.      '    '     ,    . '  .   ..'^,^> 

VII [. — An  expression,  supposed  to  be  spoken,  or  taken 
from  another  writer,  but  upt  formally  quoted,  is  preceded  by 
a  cOiimia ;  ns,  I  say  unto  all,  Watoh.  Plutarch  calls  lying, 
th^  vice  of  slaves.  ,^       ^  ..  »-       ,  ^.te,«^„ 

.     IX. — A  woid  er  «>  rase  emphatically  repeated,  is  separated 
b>  a  comma  ;  as,  T        /e,  turn  ye,  why  will  ye  die? 

X.  —Words  diroctly  spoken  or  quoted,  are  marked  by  in- 
verted  commas  above  the  line  ;  as,  "  Come,"  said  he,  **  let 
us  try  this  bow.**  '*  '  t 

.'"'''•/.-!  \r    ..?;L  ..'uw, SEMICOLON. >'^  .,.,,...■>  ,r I  *n''^'-^' 

I. — Whoa  a  sentence  cousists  of  two  parts,  the  one  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  the  other  added  as  an  inference,  or  to  givto 
some  explanation,  they  are  separated  by  a  semicolon ;  as, 
JBoouomy  is  no  dis^rrace  ;  for  it  is  better  live  on  a  little,  than 
to  outlive  a  great  deal.     ^  ....  '"'iw 

■  .-  1.  When  the  preceding  clause  depends  on  the  fvllois'- 
ing,  a  semicolon  is  sonietinr/es  used ;  as.  As  coals  aro  t* 
burning  coals,  and  wood  to  fire  ;  so  is  a  contentions  man 
to  kindle  strife. 

3. — A  semicolon  is  soinetnnes  put  between  two  ciauies 
which  have  no  necowury  dt^pendonce  upon  ea(^  other . 
as,  Straws  swiiu  at  thu  suri'aco  ;   but  pearls  lie  at  tint 
bottom.  .  ■■■'■'  *•'-  ^'  ■''^•'•"'^'hsma' 
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«"  II. — When  ft  Mnt«ne6  contains  an  enunwratioh  6f  several 
putiettlaia,  the  elaoaea  tiro  generally  separated  by  semi- 
colons ;  as,  Philosophem  assert  that  Nature  is  mlimited  in  her 
operations;  that  she  has  inexhaustible ^asu|res  in  rcforre; 
that  knowledge  will  always  be  progressive ;  a^nd  thftt  all 
fbtnre  genentimii  will  continue  to  tnake  discoveries,  of  whiph 
we  have  not  the  slightest  idea.  .^ 


fs,-';*     -f;^ 


COLON. 


..fA..,.  nT 


,'.-.i 


I. — When  a  sentence  consists  of  two  parts,  the  one  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  the  other  containing  an  additional  ramarii, 
the  s^nse  but  not  the  syntax  of  which  depends  on  the  former, 
they  are  separated  by  a  colon :  as,  Study  to  acquire  the 
habit  of  thinking :  no  study  is  more  important. 


>n:i*At|    .a 


/  Whether  a  colon  or  semicolon  diould  be  used  some- 
times depends  on  the  insertion  or  omission  of  a  con- 
junction ;  as,  Do  not  flatter  yourself  with  the  hope  of 
perfect  happiness :  there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  world. 
Do  not  flatter  yourselves  with  the  hope  of  perlect  hap- 
piness ;  for  there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  world. 


•  «j 


II. — ^Whcn  the  sense  of  several  members  of  a  sentence, 
which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  semicolons,  depends 
on  the  last  clause,  that  clause  is  generally  separated  from  the 
others  by  a  colon  ;  as,  A  divine  legislator,  uttering  his  voice 
from  heaven  ;  an  almighty  governor,  stretching  forth  his  arm 
to  reward  or  punish :  these  are  considerations  which  over- 
awe the  world,  support  integrity,  and  check  guilt.      '^  *n^-'**^r''^: 

III. — ^When  an  example  or  quotaticui  is  introduced,  it  ia 
sometimes  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence  by  a  colon  ; 
as.  The  Scriptures  give  us  an  amiaUe  representation  of  the 
Deity  in  these  words :  "  Grod  is  love."  " ' '       -  ;  .. . ,  ^ 

I.    .       .        '  ■ '    ■•  •' 

^  The  Period  m  used  at  the  end  of  ail  sentences,  unleiS  the» 
«!•  iaterrogative  or  exclamatory ;  as,  Cultivate  the  lore  ei 

IfOtll*    'SI*"'    tr<^.-< 
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Tlie  ptriod  m  niao  lined  after  abhroviatioot ;  am,  K.  O.  Bi* 
H*/ Kiliyiht  Commander  of  the  Bath.  ,f     ,v  "^  . 

The  I//0  point  of  inttrrogation  ub  ased  after  iieiitences  wnieU 
iik  quoftioM  J  M»  Wlianci  corneal  thou  ?^,  ^;if^fm^:mtm^ 

Tho  po/itl  0/  Mciam«i<ton  is  ueed  after  words  or  aenteucit 
which  oxproif  emotioa;  as,  O  peace!  how  desirable  thou 
■ril 

The  dath  if  uied  to  mark  a  break  or  abrupt  twm  m  a 
lentenoe;  le, 

Hera  liee  Ule  gr^ei--J^Mf  MH^e,  itH^f  '^^^'^'W 
Nothiof  bat  aordid  dust  lies  here.  v*  /  ^^> 

The  parenthetia  is  used  to  enclose  an  explanatovy  <^ 
or  member  of  a  sentence,  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the 

Know  then  thie  tmth  (enough  for  man  to  know,)    -  ;^ 
>       Virtue  atone  is  hapjnness  bolow.  Xi 

EXERCISES.    '■•^*  ^Hi.--v^^ft 


.i^' 
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^   r  "•/t'wt*t.    >  "1 

Write  iht  following  exercigeSf  and  supply  the  points  tokick 
&n  omittod  /—  ,        '      .        ,i 

The  intermixture  of  evil  in  human  society  serves  to  exer- 
cise the  MuflToring  j^ces  and  virtues  of  the  good.  Deliberate 
•lowly  execute  promptly.  The  great  business  of  life  is  to  be 
employed  in  donig  justly  loving  mercy  and  walking  humbly 
witn  our  Creator.  The  young  and  the  old  the  «rich  and 
the  poor  the  leurned  and  the  ignorant  must  all  go  down 
!o  thf!  jrravo.  Charity  like  the  sua  brightens  all  its  oh- 
jecta.  Trittli  in  this  stage  of  being  are  the  lot  of  man.  The 
ipath  of  niety  and  virtue  puTKued  with  a  firm  and  constant 
ipirit  will  aseuredly  lead  to  happinens.  What  can  be  said 
le  alarm  those  of  their  dauncrr  who  intoxicated  with  plea* 
•iires  become  giddy  and  iiisoUmU  ;  who  Hattoned  by  the  illu* 
•iotM  of  prosperity  niako  light  of  every  serious  admonitioM 
which  their  frinndN  and  the  chaugeH  of  (he  world  give  tfaeinT 
To  eujuy  prusent  pleasuire  ho  sacrificed  his  future  ease  aaii 


:!■  :; 
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rtpiiUtioii.,  Continue  my  dear  child  to  make  y'utne  thy  prin- 
eipal  study.  Content  the  olfTspriug  of  relij^ion  dwdia  botk 
hi  retirement  and  in  the  active  eceuea  of  hte.  He  who  ie  • 
ttranger  to  iiidutitry  may  poMoas  but  hf)yCanuot  enjoy.  It  if 
the  province  of  superiorB  to  direct  of'  inferiors  to  obey ;  of 
the  learned  to  be  instructive  of  the  ignorant  to  be  docile ;  of 
the  old  to  be  communicative  of  the  young  to  be  attentive  and 
diligent.  Gentleness  is  in  truth  the  great  avenue  to  mutiMl 
enjoyment.  Be  assured  therefore  that  order  frugality  and 
economy  are  tiio  necessary  supports  of  every  personal  an4 
private  virtue.  One  of  the  noblest  of  Christian  virtues  is  to 
love  our  enemies.  Against  thee  thee  ouly  have  I  sinned.  AU 
our  conduct  towards  men  should  be  influenced  by  this  im- 
portant precept:  Do  unto  others  as  you  vrpnid  that  othea 
should  do  unto  you.  i-,'^'  ^.  : 

The  passions  are  the  ciiiof  destroyers  of  our  pisaco  tlie 
storms  and  tempests  of  the  moral  world.  Ae  the  earth 
moves  round  the  sun  it  receives  sometimes  more  and  some- 
times less  of  his  light  and  heat  and  thus  are  produced  tbo 
long  warm  days  of  summer  and  the  long  cold  nights  of 
winter.  The  path  of  truth  is  a  plain  and.  safe  path  that  oC 
falsehood  is  a  perplexing  maze.  To  give  an  early  preference 
to  honour  above  gain  when  they  stand  in  competition  to 
despiife  every  advantage  which  cannot  be  attained  without 
cUshonest  arts  to  brook  no  meanness  urnd  stoop  to  no  dis* 
simulation  are  the  indications  of  a  groat  mind  tlie  presagef 
^J/at^ffi  ftrnJAtfoce  and  usefulness  in  life 


l;it 


.-i'.t     ■;» 


V.  Do  not  flatter  yourself  with  the  hope  of  perfect  happinc 
tiiore  is  no  such  thing  in  the  world.  There  is  no  mortal  truly 
vise  and  restless  at  once  wisdom  is  the  repose  of  minds.  Ii 
he  has  not  been  unfaithful  to  his  king  if  he  has  not  proved 
i|  traitor  to  his  country  if  he  has  never  given  cause  for  suck' 
•hvges  w  have  been  preferred  against  him  why  then  is  hmv 
ftfraid  to  conffont  his  acf*users?  The  three  great  enomiei 
|p  tranquillity  are  vice  superstition  and  idleness  vice  whieK 
prisons  and  disturbs  the  mind  with  bad  passions  superstitioa 
iplliflth.  fills  it  with  imaginary  terrors  idleness  which  loads  it 
wiH^  tediousnesi  and  disgust.  When  ^'>craies  was  asked 
what  man  approached  the  nearest  tu  TeCt  happiuMs  ho 
Mswered  '*  That  man  who  has  the  fo'  at.   wants." 
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Worldly  happiness  evor  tends  to  destroy  itself  by  eorrnpl* 
iiif^  the  heart  It  fosters  tho  loose  and  the  violent  pasriont 
It  engenders  noxious  habits  and  taints  the  mind  with  fldn 
delicacy  which  makes  it  feel  a  thonsund  unreal  evils  Con- 
stantino the  Great  was  advanced  to  the  sole  dominion  of  the 
Roman  Empire  A  D  325  and  soon  after  openly  professed  tho 
Oiristian  faith  We  wait  till  to-morrow  to  be  happy  alao 
why  not  to-day  Shall  we  be  younger  Are  we  sure  we  diall 
be  healthier  Will  our  passions  become  feebler  and  our  lovO 
of  the  world  less  Beauty  and  strength  c**^  'hl*i  »i  w:fh  virtno 
and  piety  how  lovely  in  the  siglit  of  me.,  i.  pleasing  to 
heaven  peculiarly  pleasing  because  with  ever>  .mptatfon  to 
deviate  they  v<rfuntariiy  walk  in  the  path  of  duty  On  the 
one  hand  are  tho  Divine  approbation  and  immortal  honour 
on  the  other  remember  and  beware  are  the  stings  of  con- 
scier.<:!e  and  endless  infamy.    .  r   .''  -"« •^ 


'!/ 


The  eagle  may  be  considered  among  birds  what  the  lion  it 
among  quadrupeds  and  in  many  respects  they  have  a  strong 
sunilitnde  to  each  other.  They  are  both  possessed  of  fordo 
and  an  empire  over  their  fellows  of  the  forest  Equally  mag- 
nanimous they  disdain  small  plunder  and  only  pursue  ani- 
mals worthy  of  conqurat  It  is  not  till  after  having  been  long 
provoked  by  tho  cries  of  the  rook  or  the  magpie  that  this 
gonerous  bud  thinks  fit  to  punish  it  with  death  The  eagle 
also  disdains  to  share  tho  plunder  of  another  bird  and  w(U 
devour  no  other  prey  than  that  which  he  has  acquired  by  hia 
own  pursuit  How  hungry  soever  he  may  be  he  stoops  not 
lo  carriou  and  when  satiated  never  returns  to  the  same  car- 
case but  leaves  it  for  other  animals  more  rapacious  and  less 
delicate  than  himself  Solitary  like  the  lion  he  keeps  the 
desert  to  himself  alone  it  is  as  extraordinary  to  see  two  pair 
<tf  eagles  in  the  same  mountain  as  two  lions  in  the  same 
forest  They  keep  separate  to  find  a  more  ample  supply  and 
eoesider  the  quantity  of  their  game  as  the  best  proof  of  Uieir 
dominion.  Nor  does  the  similitude  of  these  animals  stop  heto 
they  have  both  sparkling  eyes  and  are  nearly  of  tho  same 
oole^r  their  claws  are  of  the  same  form  their  breath  is  eqaallv 
str^^  and  their  cry  equally  loud  and  terrifying  Bred  bom 
Uu  war  they  are  the  enemies  of  all  society  sdike  fierce  preni 
«•    svcapable  of  behig  easily  tamed. 
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Sir  Iwae  Newton  possessed  a  remarksbly  mild  and  eveu 

^  temper    This  great  inau  ou  a  particular  occasion  was  called 

^,0ut  of   his  study  to  an  adjoiniu|f  apartment.     A  liti:>  dn« 

*;., named  Diamond  the  constant  but  incurious  attendant  of  his 

\^  master**  researches  happened  to  be  left  among  the  papers 

^  and  threw  down  a  lighted  candle  which  consumed  the  »lmoHt 

^fiuisbed  labours  of  some  years.     Sir  Isaac  soon  returaied  and 

I  had    the  mortification  to  behold    his   irreparable   loss     But 

,  with  his  usual  self-possession  he  only  exclaimed  Oh  Diamond 

'.  Diamond  thOu  little  knowest  the  mischief  thou  hast  done.      jo 

i.: '  >By  the  unhappy  excesses  of  irregular  pleasure  in   youth 
t.bow  many  amiable  dispositions  are  corrupted  or  destroyed 
c>i  How  many  riving  capacities  and  powers  are  suppressed    How 
K  many  flattering  hopes  of  parents  and  friends  are  totally  ex- 
tinguished    Who  but  must  drop  a  tear  over  human  nature 
when  he  beholds  that  morning  which  arose  so  bright  over- 
^  cast  with  such  untimely  darkness  that  sweetness  ^  temper 
.which  once  engaged  many  hearts  that  modesty  which  was 
>|0O  prepoaiesBing    those  abilities   which    promised    extsmnTo 
nsefulneaa  all  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  low  sensuality  and 
one  who  was  formed  for  passing  throagh  life  in  the  midst  of 
.public  esteem  cut  off  by  his  vices  at  the  beginning  of  his 
v^  course  or  sunk  for  the  whole  of  it  into  inriguifioauce  and 
y  contempt    These  O  sinful  Pleasure  are  thy  troph'tos    It.ja 
I  thus  that  co-operating  with  the  foe  of  God  and  man  ihrni 
^4egFadest  human  honour  and  blastest  the  opening  proapeoti 


€i  human  felicity. 


'*!       '«f^      *T*)l  Vi!".'" 
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11.    ARRANGEMENT. 


ii 


Th8  arrangement  of  words  in  sentences  is  either  grmm' 
miBtical ot rhetoriml*      •  4^fe«'j:^f?;»iJii-,'^.» Wf'^ w<ff*  •.,to'..?u.')»jw. 

^  Orammatieal  arrangemtnt  is  the  order  in.which  worda.aai 
ift!^^^3rpl«ced:i||Bpe.i||Mnf  and  writing.  j^* 

I  .,»^  V— .r^--f  ^'■^"■i^'ft- ■'»-''*''ff^  ^.s»^w^jf  «^  v^-i^r  ■?/^*^:^^^ 

Kktiorieal  orrangement  is  that  order  of  the  words,  in  wbitt 
the  emphatical  parts  of  the  sent^sc*  nre  placed  first 
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dnv 
of  his 
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For  this  reatoni  the  rhetoneal  amnfemeiit  !•  iIm 
called  the  emphaiioal.  It  b  used  chiefly  in  poetry  and 
impamioned  proee. 


-M-t 


The  following  mlea  teach  the  grammatical  anrango* 
moiit;  the  rhetorical  arrangement  ia  explained  in  th« 
notes,  which  follow  each  rule. 


<^1T|I> 


1. — The  luhject  or  nominative  generally  precedes  the  verb 
aa  William  roads ;  we  write ;  to  obey  kia  teaehei'  is  the  duty 
of  a  good  scholar. 

1.  The  nominative  comes  ajfler  the  verb  in  the  follow* 
ing  instances : — 

When  the  sentence  is  interrogrative ;  as,  Heard  you 
that  peal  of  thunder? 

When  the  sentence  is  imperative ;  as,  Go  thoUf  come  ye* 

When  a  supposition  is  expressed  by  an  ellipsis;  as, 
Were  /  in  your  situation,  I  should  not  besitatf  ft  mo- 
ment. 

When  tho  sentence  begins  with  the  words  iheret  hfirtt 
&c. ;  as.  There  was  a  great  commotion  among  the  peo* 
pie  ;  here  are  the  rioters.^  , ;  , 


%i  • 

-.i 
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•^-  When  the  verb  is  preceded  by  neither  or  nor;  ^i 
^•-  Neither  were  his  services  of  email  importance,  nor  wai 
''*-    his  coun/r^  unmindful  of  them.  .     *  l.****!' 

2.  The  nominative  is  also  placed  after  the  verb,  to  give   ' 
spirit  and  emphasis  to  the  sentence ;  as.  Fallen  is  th) 
tkroncy  O  Israel.     Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesiaus. 

II.-^The  article  always  precedes  tho  noun,  whose  significa 
Ion  it  limits ;  as,  A  house,  an  inkstand,  the  dog. 


w 


1.  When  the  noun  is  qualified  by  an  adjective,  tb6  ar 
ticle  is  generally  placed  before  the  adjective ;  as,  A  good 
man,  the  wisest  king. 

2.  The  indefinite  article  is  placed  between  tho  noun 
and  the  adjectives  many  and  such;  and  als6  between 

.   the  noun  anid  al)  adjectives  which  are  preceded  <bv  i^t  to 
too  and  Aoie;.as,  l^auy  a  learned  maik  has  mm^^** 


IM 


Arnmnx,* 
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^  "'■  '  teivedl ;  aadi  «tt  ooetntene^  !■  lAot  Itkety  to  take  ptooe 
^         M  gnat  a  mallRude ;  how  miglity  a  prino«. 

J  Tlie  definite  article  is  placnd  betw^n  the  noun  tind 

^         the  adjectire  mllf  as»  All  th§  bookf  on  the  table. 

III. — ^The  adjective  generally  preeedai  the  noun  which  it 
qualifies ;  alt,  A  swift  horse,  an  hoiunt  man. 

1.  The  adje<;tive  is  placed  afUit  iho  Noiin  in  itw  r4 
lowing  instances: — 

^'^         When  it  is  used  as  u  title ;  as,  Alexander  the  (iroa!. 

.   '^  When  Other  words  depend  upon  it ;  uk,  A  nmn  emun'tu 

m  his  profession. 

When  it  expresses  dinienHion ;   an,  A  wait  tiui  TeiM 
high. 

When  it  expresses  the  effect  of  an  aotfve  veib ;  uh,  Vice 
rendera  men  7niterable.         -ft^-  v»  -  >  ■<  '<it .  f '/ ' 

When  an  intransil'v^  verb  comes  between  it  (uid  the 
noun  or  pronoun  ;  as,  It  seems  ntrangt,  <  <  >^ 


2.  The  adjective,  when  it  is  emphatic,  is  sotncliniei 
placed  at  the  begiuninjr  of  a  sentence,  and  at  a  diftuuce 
firom  the  noun ;  as,  Ju»t  and  tnit  are  all  thy  ways. 

lV.-^Tho  pronoun  of  the  third  p<'nK>n  if  placed  after  thai 
of  the  second;  and  the  pronoun  of  the  firat  pi^rsoii  after  thr«r 
^  of  Iho  second  and  third  ;  as,  Yon  and   /  will  go,  if  fh^n  will 
mceonpany  us;  shall  it  bo  given  to  ywv,  to  him,  or  (o  inc : 

V^— Active  verbs'  generally  precede  the  words  wlticli  f  hoy 
govern ;  as,  I  wrote  a  letter ;  learn  your  h^sson. 

1.  The  relative  pronoun  is  placed  before  active  vt^ifH) 
as,  He  is  a  man  whom  I  greatly  eateem, 

^       2.  When  the  objective  case  is  emphatic,  it  soMiotinms 
"precedes  the  verb ;  as.  Silver  and  gold  haw  I  none. 

VI.— Tlio  infinitive  mood  generallv  follows  the  word  which 
Mvoms  it ;  as,  Ho  loves  to  team  f  1  shall  g6, 

-^'N u  ^   WImm  tliO^mfioitive  is  the  ompbatio  wordiglt  iomotirnf>s 

^'L'o>tfiHtosdlBs4lio  verb  whioh  govemo  # ;  •§»  Xlo  U  yMi  must 
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tttka  ploDtt 

ho  noun  iiitd 
tttblu. 

loiin  which  U 

Ull  ill    tll«'  R>I 

th«  (iron!. 
tiiuii  emu.' cm 

Wtttl  t«u  rt«i.M 

rtib }  an,  Vic« 

Bii  it  untl  ihr 

I  M  sometiniei 
at  a  (liftKucs 
ly  way«. 

kCed  aflf^r  that 
lOij  ufler  thr«r 
0,  If  fhoy  will 
or  (o  //If ; 

is  wliJch  >,h^y 
aotire  vtvrlw) 
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VII. — AdverU  are  generally  placed  iimnediaiely  before  oi 
Immediately  after  tl «  worda  which  they  qualify ;  aa.  Very 
good  ;  he  acted  wiWy.  ,  ..,  ^         ^  ..     ..,  j^,.cvi;i 

Adverbs*  wben  emphatical,  «pb  aometimee  placed  at 
the  beginniDg  <s^  a  aentcnce,  and  at  a  distance  from  the 
words  which  tV»y  qualify ;  as, /imv  |>r«ice/iii/y  4hat  young 
gentiemaii  ri'li  s  his  horse. 

VIII. — Prepc^  tioij3  are  generally  placed  before  the  wofdi 
which  thoy  govern  ;  as,  jFVom  him,  to  them.   ^  \  ^  ^„.j         ^  ^ 

Prcposri  ens  are  sometimes  placed  after  the  worda 
which  thr>  govern,  and  at  a  distance  from  them;  as, 
Such  cor .«f  act  I  am  uC  a  loss  to  account  for. 

IX. — Cm.functions  aro  placed  between  the  words  or  clauses 
which  they  connect  ;  as,  Come  and  see ;  bo  cautious,  hut 
spoak  the  t/i.th. 

1.  06nj.*.nct.ons  of  one  Hyll^ble,  with  tho  exception 
of  f  S/n,  are  uiways  placi^d  first  in  the  clauses  or  sen- 
teiv.'fji  which  thoy  connect ;  as.  Virtue  is  praised  by 
mnn/,  nnd  doubtless  she  would  be  desired  also,  */  her 
woi  th  were  really  known  ;  see,  thtu^  that  you  do  as  she 
..  «»quires.  ■.■m--'r  A..[>^  -.•■-.•:»:  .•■^%,"  v»f  "',•<'>'->•: ,-!  f*.i4 
3.  ConjunotioDs  of  more  than  one  syllable  (with  the 
•Kception  of  whereas,  which  must  always  be  the  first 
word  in  the  sentence  or  clause,)  may  bo  transferred  to 
the  placo  whero  it  is  most  agreeable  to  the  ear  in  read- 
ing ;  as.  Piety  and  holiness  will  make  our  whole  lifo 
ha)^y,  vshereas,  sinful  pursuits  will  yield  only  to  a  few 
scattered  pleasures :  let  us  diligently  cultivate  the  for- 
mer,   therefor*,   while  we  carefully  abstain   from  tho 


latter. 
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t  ft  80>notinio» 
0  I  none. 

le  word  which 


9  tt  yiAi  must 
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Write  the  following  tentenees,  and  correct  the  drrfiWge* 
ment. 

Is  known  to  Him  who  made  us,  every  desire  of  the  beairt 
FnU  heavily  npon  the  onvioos,  common  cidamitMS,  and  com* 
«.,     .  J^either  gvoao,  nor  ozceisiT^y  refhied  should 
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Av'risktitt,  ** 


h»  tfor  1iianii«n.  fiiifw  M  eati  t^M  otk  tfm%  JTodli^l^, 
#hen  we  know  that  hereafter  we  most  give  an  aeconnt  of  otnr 
thoughts,  words,  and  actions?  Thou  boast  not  of  the  fa- 
voura  bedtowest  thou.  Ho  wore  ever  so  great  aud  opulent, 
this  conduct  would  debate  him.  Nothing  is  there  on  earth 
so  stable,  as  to  assure  ua  of  undisturbed  rest  These  fires 
shall  glow  still  redder. 

Man  is  noblest  the  wbrlk  of  tlie  creation.  Iffo  is  much  a 
better  writer  than  reader.  A  many  a  man  has  attained  iu- 
dependtrnce  by  industry  and  perseverance.  Do  not  enter- 
tain a  too  high  opinion  of  yourself.  I  am  ashamed  to  tell 
bow  a  great  mistake  I  have  committed.  Greater  the  part  of 
the  furniture  is  removed,  but  the  all  servants  remain.     ...  ./.c^. 

Youth  virtuous  gradually  brings  forward  manhood  ae*' 
complishcd  and  flourishing.  A  spirit  temperate,  and  ex- 
pectation moderate,  are  safeguards  excellent  of  the  mind, 
in  this  state  uncertain  and  changing.  The  Great  Peter  of 
Russia,  wrought  in  the  dock-yards,  as  a  ship-carpenter.  He 
iff  a  good,  and  respectful  scholar  to  his  teacher.  This  long 
room  is  twenty  feet,  and  wide  sixteen  feet.  Your  bounty 
has  rendered  that  old  quite  comfortable  man.  They  that 
mourn  are  blessed  ;  for  they  shuil  be  comforted.  I  and  yuu 
will  remain.     If  Tullia  and  you  are  well,  I  and  Cicero  are 

Patieiico,  by  composure  preserving  within,  the  impression 
resists  trouble  makes  which  from  without  l^o  opportunity 
of  doing  good  neglect.  They  opulence  has  made  proud  whom, 
aod  luxury  has  corrupted  whom,  cannot  the  simple  pleasures 
of  nature  relish.  I  defy  thy  tlirrats,  thy  mercy.  To  walk 
too  hastily  you  ought  not.  To  do  a  kind  action  I  need  not 
solicit  him.     I  must  go  whatever  may  ensue. 

8he  properly  reads,  very  neatly  writes,  and  accuiately 
composes.  He  agreeably  came  to  his  promise,  and  suitably 
conducted  himself  to  the  occasion.  The  blow  came  down. 
iioWdo  the  kind  oflices  of  a  dutiful  and  affectionate  cHil.d 
Irraatly  gladden  th<^  heart  of  a  parent,  when  sinking  uii<ier 
agi  Of  illrtrmitiM  eilpeiiliilly  i  I  Kojpe  it  is  not  I  whorti  ho-fs 
^tleised  with,  tkf  you  know  whoin  you  speak  to?  Whom 
ds  you  offer  Hoch  Iaifguago^67    It*  wraia  uU  bnkt  that  tK^ 
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•rere  so  angry  willi.  Him  between  and  me  there  in  iioiiia-  di»* 
parity  of  years;  none  but  him  between  and  her.  Then« 
come,  let  us  go  home. , „  , ,.      .„,,,  ^r^   .^  ,  •*  ..  ^ 

Fancifully  have  of  a  river,  the  orifjrin  and  progress  been 
compared  to  of  man  the  life.  lusigr.ificant  are  its  b^ginniugs, 
and  frivolous  is  its  infancy  ;  of  a  roeedow  among  the  flowen 
it  plays  ;  a  garden  it  waters,  or  a  little  mill  turns,  lu  its 
yoi\;th  ((trongth  gathering,  wild  and  impetuous  it  becomes^ 
'.}(  the  restraints  iuiputient  which  it  still  meets  with  in  the 
lollows  among  the  mountaiiu,  restless  and  fretful  it  is;  in 
ita  tiiriiinjr  quick,  and  in  its  course  unsteady.  It  is  a  roaring 
cataract  now,  whatever  opposes  its  progress,  tearing  up  and 
r>Vdrturniug,  and  from  a  rock  down  it  shoots  headlong ;  it 
becomes  a  sullen  and  gloomy  pool  then,  in  the  bottom  of  n 
glen  buried.  Breath  recovering  by  repose,  along  it  dashes 
again,  till,  of  uproar  and  mischief  tired,  all  that  it  has  swept 
along  it  quits,  and  of  the  valley  the  opening  loaves  with  tho 
rejected  waste  strewed.  Now,  its  retirement  quitting,  abroad 
into  the  world  it  comes,  with  more,  prudence  and  discretion 
journeying  through  cultivated  fioldst  tot  circumalancea  yield- 
ing, and  winding  round  to  ovejcwhelin  or  remove  what  would 
hrouble  it.  Through  the  populous  cities  it  passes,  and  of 
man  all  the  busy  haunts,  its  services  on  every  side  tendering, 
and  of  the  -oduntry  becomes  the  support  and  oruaincut.  Br 
numerous  alliaaces  Uipreased,  and  in  its  course  advanced, 
grave  and  stately  it  becomes  in  its  motions,  peace  and  quiet 
loves ;  and  in  silence  majestic  rolls  <mi  its  waters  mighty  UH 
to  rest  it  is  laid  in  the  vast  abyss. 

Indeed,  you  have  been  justly  informed,  with  regard  to  my 
poverty.  In  a  house  but  of  mean  appearance,  and  of  ground 
a  liUlo  Bpot,  my  whole  estate  consistti;  I  draw  my  support 
from  which,  by  my  own  labour.  By  any  means,  but  it 
rou  have  been  persuaded  to  think,  thai  iu  any  degree  ti:;- 
happy  this  poverty  renders  me,  greatly  you  are,  deceived.  Oi 
Providence  I  have  no  reason  to  complain  ;  with  all  that  na- 
ture requires  it  supplies  ine ;  and  if  without  superflnilies  I 
am,  from  tho  desire  of  them  I  am  also  free.  I  confess,  with 
these  I  should  be  more,  able  the  necessitous  to  auxocour,  th* 
enly  advantage  for  which  to  be  envied  are  the  wealthy:  but 
as  my  snwll  powN&i^ons  ace  still  to  (%*»  assistance  of  my 
Nends  I  can  co^tributA somethini^t  ^i^^^^ff^^^^M^'^-^iyi^  iij*  r^-, 
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•«•!  Change  the  following  pastagev  of  poetry  into  prote  .*-• 

If  gpod  we  plant  not,  vice  will  fill  the  place ; 
^  -       Aim  rankest  weeds  the  richest  soils  deface.  ,. 

^HF.  A  solitary  blessing  few  can  find  ;     '" 

^\  Our  joys  with  those  we  love  are  intertwined  ; 

tl  And  he  whose  wakeful  tenderness  removes 

^,,  Th*  obstructing  thorn  which  wounds  the  friend  he  lovet^ 

,(  Smooths  not  another's  rugfged  path  alone, 
^^  But  scatters  roses  to  adorn  his  own. 


'-<3 


t.^ 


»,    ••  »^  •    ' 

J. 


Thou  holy  harp  of  Jndah's  laud, 

That  hung  thy  willow  boughs  upon,  .  <  ^ 
O  leave  the  bowers  on  Judah^  strand, 

And  cedar  groves  of  Lebanon  ;  .^  i.  ■ 

That  I  may  HOund  thy  sacred  string. 

Those  chords  of  mystery  sublime, 
That  chimed  the  songs  of  fsrael's  king : 

Songs  that  shall  triumph  over  mine. 

'^ '  >!■  there  a  son  of  generous  England  here, 
^  Or  fervid  Erin  T — he  with  us  shafl  join,    *    ,• 

Topray  that  in  eternal  union  dear, 

The  rose,  the  dhamrock,  and  the  thistle  twiaoi 
Types  of  a  race  who  shall  to  time  unborn    i.. 
Their  country  leave  unconquerM  as  of  yore. 
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O  youth  M  like  the  spring-tide  mom,  ' 

When  roses  bloom  on  Jordan's  strand,    ' 
And  far  the  turtle's  voice  is  borne 

Through  all  Judea's  echoing  land !    ..f 
When  the  delighted  wanderer  roves 
Through  cedar  woods,  and  olive  groves. 

That  spread  their  blossoms  to  the  day ;  .. 
And  climbs  the  hill,  and  fords  the  stream,  <;  ^ 
And  basks  him  in  the  noontide  beam, 
And  cries,  'mid  his  delicious  dream,        ^    i^.^.  '\     ;  > 

«0  I  would  livo  alway !"    ,  ,  ,,  i,  -^ii.Jy^  ,.  .* 

But  age  is  like  the  winter's  uight,  A, -^7^^  J  :f  ^ 
When  Hermon  wears  his  niantle-cload,     ■'^«-  rr^^'i 

When  moon  and  stars  withdraw  their  light,  *; '•  ^ 
And  Hiunom's  blast  is  k>»g  and  food.  ^"'^"^ 
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When  the  dejeeted  pilgrim  strayt^^  «^  'h> 
ASoDg  the  desert's  trackless  maze, 

ForMkon  by  each  friendly  ray ;      ■     ''■ 
And  fMlf  no  vigour  in  hit  limb,  ^^^     : ' 

And  ii^dt  no  home  on  earth  for  him,       /^V  ^  K 
And  criet{  amid  the  shadows  dim,  ^.i  m?*' 

"  I  would  not  live  alway."  .;,  .V  j^^t^  .^ 

When  Israel,  of  the  Lord  beloved,       -'^t-^*  ;^ 

Out  from  the  land  of  bondage  came,-^'  **"**  v*»^ 
Her  father's  God  before  lier  moved,        r- 

An  awful  guide,  in  smoke  and  flamew^^^.  ^^>^  *•  ^, 
By  day  alongthe  astonish'd  -lands,         -<?'  ^^ 

Tho  cloudy  piihir  glided  slow  ; 
By  night  Arabia's  crinison'd  sands      v,'^.  ^ 

Returii'd  the  fiery  pillars  glow.       *<^"  ^     ^  *^^ii 

Then  rose  thi^  choral  hymn  of  praise,  '^^< 

And  trunip  and  timbrel  answer'd  keen  ;.^^^i^.f 
And  Zion's  daughters  ponr'd  their  lays. 

With  priQSts'  and  warriors*  voice  between. 

No  portents  now  our  toes  amaze,  >  >  jj 

:tt:  Jtorsaken  Israel  wanders  lone  ;  .»*;T'j* 

Our  falhors  would  not  know  thy  ways,    ;^^I^^  ,;4f,, 

And  titou  hast  left  them  to  their  own. ' '  ; .^^-^^ 


►    '     'r  TRANfPOtlTiON   AND   VARIRTY   OF   EXPRESSION. 


Sentences  often  admit  of  a  cousiderable  variety  .of  orraago* 
ment.,.    ;'.•      ,,^''"^;vi  ^T^^^r^n  /-':/'\.l\'^'.u..'::^^'    "^^'^:- 

The  changiuff  of  one  mode  of  arrangement  for  another  ia 
o«Uad  tran«»o«tltoti.  .    ,,  ^^ 

*4  .         The  following  example  will  show  how*  the  memben  of 

''<<!*  .V 1  Mntence  may  bo  transposed.     The  Roman  tiaU  tvu 

dtntlij  deciined,  in  proportion  to  the  increa He  of  luxury, 

*    '*'  The  Roman  etatf,   in   proportion   to  the  inpreaee  of 

lU  m  luxury,  evitlantlj/  dt^clined.  "In  proportion  to  the  in- 

^^^  T'  srtate  of  luxury t  the  Rtiman  state  evidently  deelinid 
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Tlia  ideas  ia  »  Mntanco  may  alao  be  exprpaaed  in  variona 
fefma. 

Thus,  The  brother  deserved eefiMri'more  than  hie  s£i- 

^^       ter.    The  8i§ter  ibtie  U»$  reprehentibte  thm  ktr  broths. 

The  §i$ter  did  not  deeerve  reprehension,  §o  much  a»  ker 

brother.    Reproof  viae  due  to  the  brother,  rather  thmwto 

the  sieter.         , 

Change  the  following  eenteneee,  by  transposing  the  mUm' 
hsrSt  9roy  varying  the  form  of  expression  .*— 

I  am  willing  to  remit  all  that  is  past,  provided  it  may  be 
done  with  safety.  He  who  made>ii|^t  to  spring  from  pri> 
moval  darlcness,  will  make  order,  at  least,  to  arise  from  the 
seeming  confusion  of  the  world.  The  man  who  can  make 
light  of  the  suiibringB  of  others,  is  himself  .entitled  to  no 
compassion.  Whoever  considers  the  uncertainty  of  human 
afikirs,  and  how  frequently  the  greatest  hopes  are  frustrated, 
will  see  just  reason  to  be  always  on  his  guard,  and  not  place 
too  much  dependence  on  things  so  precarious.  Let  us  not 
conclude,  while  dangers  are  at  a  distance,  and  do  not  imme- 
diately approach  us,  that  we  are  secure,  unless  we  use  the 
necessary  precautions  tc  prevent  them.  Those  things  which 
appear  great  to  one  who  knows  nothing  greater,  will  sink 
mto  a  diminutive  size,  when  he  becomes  acquainted  with 
objects  of  a  higher  nature. 

He  who  improves  in  modesty,  as  he  improves  in  knowledge, 
hat  an  undoubted  claim  to  greatness  of  mind.  I  will  attend 
the  conference,  if  I  can  do  so  conveniently.  He  who  lives 
always  in  the  bustle  of  the  world,  lives  in  a  perpetual  war- 
fare. The  tspirit  of  true  religion  breathes  gentleness  and 
affability.  Industry  is  not  only  the  instrument  of  improve- 
ment, but  the  foundation  of  pleasure.  The  advantages  of 
this  world,  even  when  innocently  gained,  are  uncertain  bless- 
{ngi.  When  you  behold  \v  ickod  >nen  multiplying  in  number, 
AIM  increasing  in  power,  imagine  not  that  Providence  par- 
,  tknlarly  favours  them.  A  wolf  let  into  the  ehe^old,  will 
doToar  the  sheep. 

,  ,t'v.  To  pass  our  time  in  ttie  study  of  the  scienoea  kaa,  in  all 
•gefli  been  reckoned  one  of  the  most  dignified  and  happy  el 
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aman  occupations ;  and  the  name  of  Philosophers,  or  Lovers 

"<  Wisdom,  is  given  to  those  who  lead  such  a  life.    But  it  is 

Jy  no  means  necessary  that  men  should  do  nothing  else  than 

vfUidy  known  truths,  and  explore  i'<3w    in  order  to  earn  this 

vlltle.    Some  of  the  greatest  philosophers,  in  all  ages,  have 

.been  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  active  life:  and  he  who,  in 

whatever  station  his  lot  may  be  cast,  prefers  the  refined  and 

elevating  pleasures  of  knowledge  to  the  low  gratification  of 

,11^  senses,  richly  deserves  the  name  of  a  Philosopher. 

By  science  we  are  reused  to  an  understanding  of  the  in- 
finite wisdom  and  goodness,  which  the  Creator  has  displayed 
m  ill  his  worics.  Not  a  step  can  we  take  in  any  direction, 
'  irithout  perceiving  the  most  extraordinary  traces  of  design  ; 
and  the  skill,  every  where  coiitipieuous,  is  calculated,  in  so 
vast  a  proportion  of  instances,  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
living  creatures,  and  especially  of  ourselves,  that  we  can  feel 
no  hesitation  in  concluding,  that,  if  we  knew  the  whole 
scheme  of  Providence,  eveiy  part  would  apjplear  to  be  in  har- 
mony with  a  plan  of  absolute  benevolence.  Independently, 
however,  of  this  most  consoling  inference,  the  delight  is  in- 
expressible  of  being  able  to  folloi.-,  as  it  were  with  our  eyes, 
the  marvellous  worn  of  the  great  Architect  of  Nature,  and 
to  trace  the  unbounded  power  and  exquisite  skill,  which  are 
exhibited  in  the  most  mmute,  as  well  as  in  the  mightiest  parts 
if  lus  system.  .    . 
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III.— STYLE;''''^-^t:^^■4•■^^ 

/^i^  :'..'^'  -'T;i*-'  ^■':-ii'^:<i''-t' 

Style  is  the  peculiar  manner  of  expressiog  thoughts  in  Iltn- 
gnage. 

4^^    The  most  important  quality  of  a  good  style  is  perspicuity. 

Perspicuity  of  style  depends  upon.the  choice  of  words  and 
pkruooOf  and  on  the  structure  of  sentences. 

Perspicuity  in  the  use  of  words  and  phrases  requires  purity, 
propriety t  and  precision. 

Perspicuity  in  the  structure  of  sentences  requires  eUamess, 
unity,  an^  strength. 
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i  phrwMO  M  Mong  to  the  Idiom  of  tho  laofuafo  (  in  oppoiitktai 

^^lowol^  anid  phraaef,  which  are  foreign,  obeolete,  or  ui^d 

'  ^IHthout  proper  authority. 
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II. — Propriety  of  style  conmsts  in  the.  use  of  mch  wor^ 
iand  phrases  as  are  best  adapted  to  express  our  meauiug;  in 
^opposition  to  low  expressions,  and  tfl^  words  and  phrases  leiM 
significant  of  the  ideas  which  we  mean  to  convey.  ^^^^-^I^ 

*'     III. — Precinon  of  style  consists  in  the  use  of  such  expres 
'  flons  as  convey,  eimply  the  idea  which  we  have  in  view*  anc 
in  the  rejection  of  all  superfluous  words  and  phrases  ;  in  oppo 
lition  to  a  loose  and  dilTuse  liiode  of  expression.  ^, 

To  write  with  precision,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  16  fhi 
ex^t  significatimis  of  words.  The  following  example* 
^ow  the  difference  in  meaning  between  words,  whack 
are  commonly  reckoned  synonymous.  *it  3iif«.  tJ'^^t^*- ;' 

:f  Ahhor^  detest. — ^To  abhor  imports  strong  dislike ;  to 
detest,  strong  disapprobation.  A  man  abhon  being  ia 
debt ;  he  detests  treachery.       , 

iivoto,  acknowledge,  confest, — ^To  avo«',  supposes  the 
person  to  glory  in  what  he  declares ;  to  acknowledge,, 
supposes  a  siuall  degree  of  delinquency,  which  the  ac> 
knowledgment  compensates  ;  to  confess,  supposes  a  highei 
degree  of  criminality.  A  patriot  avows  his  opposition  to 
a  corrupt  ministry,  and  is  applauded ;  a  gentleman  ac< 
knowledges  his  mistake,  and  is  forgiven;  a  prisonei 
confesses  the  crime  of  which  he  stands  acciised,  and  is 
punished.      v-?»if  *$>»■•  ^r.-v-^-  "■S'-^t^i^  l  :4^'ij(*/^A''|i'*"^f»'iv-'-.r'*«»'if'**'* ' 


1^- 


-.^        Austerity,  severity,  rigour, — Austerity  relates  to  modes 

.iii  of  living  or  behaviour ;  severity,  of  thinking ;  rigowr,  of 

.^f  jpiinipdiisg.    A  hermit  is  austore  in  his  life,;  aoMRiM,  i* 

^^  severe  in  h^  application  of  religion  or  law ;  a  iu4g*»  ng- 

*^  orous  in  his  sentences. 

'  "'[''^^      Authentiii,  genuine. — Authentic  r^ers  to  the  oharaotM 

'^  of  a  document ;  genuine,  to  the  connexion  between  any 

^     pi^uction  and  its  reputed  author.    We  spaak  of  the 

authenticity  of  Buchanan's  history,  thtft  is,  of  its  Mh 
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thorlty  M  a  record  of  facts ;  and  of  the  {^enuinenees  of 
Oieian't  poem«,  that  is,  whether  or  not  they  were  com- 
poifid  hy  the  person  to  whom  they  are  ascribed. 

Cu9Utm%  habit. — Custom*  respects  the  action,  habit  the 
actor.  By  the  custom  of  walking  often  in  the  streets,  ope 
acquires  a  habit  of  idleness. 

Diffievlfyt  obttaele. — A  difficulty  embarrasses  us,  an 
obstacle  stops  tis.  Philip  found  difficulty  in  managing 
the-  Athenians,  on  account  of  their  natural  dispositions,*; 
bilt  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  was  the  great  obstacle 
to  hii  designs.       . 

Entire,  complete. — A  thing  is  entire  by  wanting  none 
of  its  parte ;  complete  by  wanting  none  of  its  appendages. 
A  man  may  be  master  of  an  entire  howe,  which  has  not 
one  complete  apartment  -    o  ■   y...>i?*tf- 

Equivocal,  ambiguoue. — An  equivocal  expression  haa 
one  iense  open,  and  dengned  to  be  understood ;  another 
••Dfe  concealed,  and  understood  only  by  the  person  who 
■Mf  the  expression.  An  ambiguous  expression  has,  ap- 
parently, two  senses,  and  leaves  us  at  a  loss  whidi  of 
them  td  prefer.  An  honest  man  will  refrain  from  em- 
|rioying  an  equivocal  expression;  a  confused  man  may 
often  utter  ambiguous  terms  without  any  design. 

' '        Naugktintet,  diedain* — Haughtiuess  mi  founded  on  the 
*■ '  high  o^nion  which  we  entertain  of  ourselves ;  disdain,  on 
'^'   the  mean  opinion  which  we  entertain  of  others. 

Inventf  di§eover. — ^To  invent,  signifies  to  produce  seme- 
thing  totally  new;  to  discover,  to  find  out  eomethiag 
which  was  before  hidden.  Galileo  invented  the  telescope ; 
Harvey  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

Onlv  alone. — Only  imports  that  there  is  no  other  ob- 
Joet  of  the  same  kind;  alone  imports  being  unaccom- 
panied by  any  other  object.  An  only  child,  is  one  that 
naa  neither  brother  nor  sister ;  a  child  alone,  is  one  that 
la  loft  by  Itself. 

'  Pride,  vanity. — Pride  makes  us  qeteem  ourselves ;  va- 
nity nakes  as  desire  the  esteem  of  others.  A  man  may 
bo  too  proud  to  be  vain. 
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Remaxit  okserve, — Wo  romstrk*  iu  iha  way  of  altention, 
in  orHfir  to  remcmbpr;  W9  olytorvc,  iu  the  way  of  exa- 
mination, in  oirder  to  judgo.  A  travelUr  i-eqi^iiB  tho 
most  iuteresting  objects  ho  sees ;  a  jreneral  obi(.orvcR  all 
ihe  motions  of  thd  enemy. 
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Surprised,  aitonishedt  amazed,  confounded. — I  ant 
surprised  at  what  is  new  or  uncj^pected ;  I  am  astoninheii 
at  what  is  vast  qt  great ;  I  am  amazed  at  what  ii*  incom- 
J^^  proheusiU^j  I  am.  coiifouuded  by  what  w  i^oHing  oi 
''^      terriblo.       .>■..•..,..  ■':...t.^,.i-  ■■■-  '-'"^f  "»^.s  „o>.-..>-.'^-'-x  ■^t4*  -...^f 

Tranquillity,    peace,    calm. — Tranquillity  imports  i 
j^^r,  situation  free  from  trouble,  cotisidered  in  itself;  peace, 
S^tlM  same    situation  with   respect  to  any  causes- thai 
might  interrupt  it ;   ealm,  a  situation   with   regard   to 
disturbances  going  before  or  following  it.     A  godd  man 
enjoys  tcanq^w)!^^  i^  hiijaself,  p<^ace  vrith  oUiera,  ai^d  calm 


•.«v   <!»i'^^/^i;J 


'^^'^^'Wisdomf  prudence, — Wisdom  leads,  us  to  speaj^  and 
act  with  piropriety  ;  prudence  prevents  our  speajking  or 
acting  improperly.  A  wise  man  employs  thc^  ni^et'  pro- 
per means  for  success ;  a  prudent  m^n  the.  s^feai  njieans 
to  avoid  being  brought  into  danger.  v 

WUh,  A|y.. — With,  expresses,  a  more  close  l^n^-  immo- 
^    diate  conuexion  between  tho,  agent  and  the  ii^tn^/ii^nt ; 
^'^  by,  a  more  remote  connexion.    The  bird  wins  killed  with 
r      11  stome  by  Peter. 

H.  ;o.        STRlJCTURE  OF  SENTENCES.  J^^"^ 

iV. — Clearness  of  style  ccmsists  in  a  perspicuous  arrange- 
ment of  the  words  and  membora  of  sentences  ;  in  oppofsition  to 
ambiguity,  arising  from  an  improper  coIloc4tion  of  ^heo^^^^, 

tt  ^^    1.  Wentsexpressingthingsconnectediu  thought,  sl]^i^]d 
1^-  be  ptaeedas  near  to  each  other  as  possible.         '  *;  j. 

2.  Amb^g[uities  are  frequently  occasioned  ^y  t|ie  im- 
"^  proper  position  o^elative  pronouns*  wAyexkfUt  OjMuiffpting 
^*   paiiicles,  and  explanatory  phraaef  ^.j  ^^j  humi^  <js»f  *mI 
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3.  Ambiguitiet  aro  also  occasioned  by  the  too  frequent 
"  •%  ropetttiou  of  pronouns,  wh<en  reference  is  made  to  diflfer- 
'^•^■'    ent  persons.  .       .  -     .    -»» 

V. — IT/ttty  in  the  stmcture  of  a  sentence  consiflts  in  making 
one  leading  thought  connect  its  difl»rent  parts. 

1.  Objects  that  have  no  intimate  cohnejudii  iftiiwfl 
;v  .     never  be  crowded  into  one  sentence. 

2.  Parentheses  ought  never  to  be  introduced  in  the 
middle  of  sentences. 

3.  Sentences  ought  never  to  be  extended  beyond  vrhtit 
seems  their  natural  closer 


«j 


VI. — Strength  in  the  structure  of  a  sentence  com 
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ilnch  a  disposition  of  its  several  words  and  meniben^i[i|Ray 
j^ve  each  of  them  its  due  weight  and  force.  |||^ 

,:*         1.  A  sentence  ought  to  be  divested  of  all  redundant 
';     words  and  members. 

2.  Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  use  of  copulativei^, 
relatives,  and  all  the  particles  employed  !u  transition 
and  connexion. 

3.  The  most  important  words  ought  to  be  placed  in 
the  situation,  in  which  they  will  make  the  strongest 
impression*    ..■■'•.ui.—f:     -.■■-■.•..•*   -  .    ■;•♦  -.-.-i  .i 

4.  A  weaker  assertion  or  proposltibh  riibuld  hover 
come  after  a  stronger  one. 

5.  A  sentence  ought  never  to  be  concluded  with  an 
inconsiderable  word. 

6.  In  the  members  of  a  sentence,  where  two  object! 
are  either  compared  or  contrasted,  some  resemblanoo  in 
the  language  and  construction  should  be  preserved. 
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'   7.  Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  harmony  and  easy 
flow  of  the  words  and  members  of  a  sentence.  "' 
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Write  the  following  sentences,  and  correct  the  errors  in  style 

I. — ^The  kingf  soou  found  reason  to  repent  him  of  hi9  pro- 
yoking  such  dangerous  enemiei.  The  popular  lords  did  not 
jail  to  enlarge  themselves  on  the  subject.  Removing  tho 
term  from  Westminster,  sitting  tho  parliament,  was  ille^ui. 
He  had  been  perplexed  with  a  long  compliance  to  foreign 
manners.  The  discovery  he  made  and  communicated  with 
lut  friends.  l*he  wisest  princes  need  not  think  it  any  dimi- 
nution to  their  greatness,  or  derogation  to  their  sufliciency 
lo  aly  upon  counsel.  He  found  the  greatest  difficulty  of 
WMH>  You  know  the  esteem  I  have  of  his  philosophy. 
Dels  Hiolved  of  going  to  the  Persian  Court.  Neither  the 
one  nflffthe  other  shall  make  me  swerve  out  of  tho  path 
■which  I  have  traced  for  myself.  A  great  quantity  may  be 
taken  from  the  heap,  without  ihuking  uuy  sensible  alteration 
upon  it  All  these  thingn  required  abundance  of  finesse  and 
iMicatasse  to  manage  with  advantage,  as  well  as  a  strict 
observance  after  times  and  fashions.  The  hauteur  of  Florio 
was  very  disgrapious,  and  d;s«ru^tejci  both  his  friends  and 
iitrangers.  .      •  ,     .,  *        ,. 

It  irks  me  to  sec  so  perverse  a  disposition.  I  wot'  not  who 
has  doue  this  thhig.  Methinks  I  urn  not  mistaken  in  an 
opinion,  which  I  have  so  well  considered.  Peradventure  he 
will  call  again  to-morrow.  They  have  manifested  great 
dtmdidnesB  in  all  the  transaction.  It  is  difficult  to  discover 
tiio  spirit  and  intendment  of  some  laws.  His  natural  se- 
fority  rendered  hiip  a  very  impopular  speaker.  The  disqui- 
Otness  of  his  mind  made  his  station  and  wealth  far  from 
being  enviable.  Tho  naturalness  of  the  thought  greatly  re- 
commended it.  These  are  thingii  highliest  imp<^rtaut  to  the 
growmg  age.  ■  • 

II.  For  want  of  employment,  he  roamed  idly  about  the 
fields.  They  thought  it  an  important  subject,  and  the  ques- 
tion  was  strenuously  debated  pro  and  con.  He  was  long 
indieposed,  at  length  died  of  the  hyp.  I  had  as  lief  do  it 
nyielf,  as  persuade  another  to  do  it.  He  is  not  a  whit  better 
lluui  these  he  so  libsrally  condenins.    He  stands  upon  m- 
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eority,  and  will  not  liberate  him  till  it  be  obtained.  Ho 
might  have  perceived,  with  half  an  eye,  the  difRcultlei  to 
which  hi«  conduct  exposed  him.  This  performance  is  much 
at  one  with  the  other.  The  two  nations  worried  each  other 
for  above  two  hundred  years.  Every  year  a  new  flower  in 
his  judgment  beats  all  the  old  onee,  though  it  is  much'  iu« 
ferior  to  them  both  in  notour  and  shape.  His  name  8h4ll 
go  down  to  posterity  with  distinguished  honour.  L<>Qruing 
and  artH  were  but  tiien  getting  up.  It  fell  out  unfurtiinut«*fy 
that  two  of  the  principal  persons  fell  out,  niul  had  a  fatal 
quarrel.  Do  not  reject  by  the  lump,  but  endeavour  pati- 
ently to  gather  the  plain  meaning.  He  made  rhyming  tra  • 
gedios,  till  he  grew  ashamed  of  making  them  any  longer* 
An  eloquent  speaker  may  give  more,  but  he  cannot  giW|bK>re 
convincing  ai^uments,  than  this  plain  man  offi»rQd.  no*  is 
engaged  in  a  treatise  on  the  interests  of  the  soul  md  body. 
The  Latin  tongue,  in  its  purity,  was  never  in  this  island.  It 
may  be  justly  said  that  no  laws  are  better  than  the  English. 
The  Divine  Being  heapeth  favours  on  his  servants,  ever 
liberal  and  faithful.  He  was  walling  to  spend  a  hundred  or 
two  pounds  rather  than  be  enslaved.  ;  .^t^f  >»  -  <  -v;    r  .  n:-^«w#i; 

III.  Vivacity  is  often  promoted,  by  presenting  a  sentibfe 
object  to  the  mind,  instead  of  an  intelligible  one.  The  pro- 
poMtion  for  each  of  us  to  relinquish  something  was  complied 
with,  aad  produced  a  cordial  reconcilement.  It  is  difficult 
for  him  to  speak  three  sentences  together.  He  is  our  mu^ 
tual  benefactor,  and  deserves  our  respect  and  obedience. 
The  negligent  of  timely  precaution  was  the  cause  of  this 
great  Iohs.  Disputing  should  always  be  so  managed,  as  t# 
remember  that  the  only  end  of  it  is  truth.  They  shall  fl^ 
as  the  eagle  that  hasteth  to  eat.  The  wicked  fly  wlien  no 
mau  pursuetb.  He  died  with  violence;  for  he  was  killed 
by  a  sword.  We  have  enlarged  our  family  and  expenses ; 
and  increased  our  garden  and  fruit  orchard.  The  good  man 
u  not  overcome  by  disappointment,  when  that  which,  ie 
mortal  passes  away  ;  when  that  which  is  mutable  dief ;  and 
when  that  which  he  knew  to  be  transient,  begins  to  change! 

This  great  politician  desisted  from,  and  renoHDoed  Mi 
designs,  wbeo  ho  fouud  them  impracticable.  Hif  end  iO0V 
mroaehed,  and  he  died  with  great  coura^  and  forUtUdli^ 
He  was  a  man  of  so  much  pride  and  vanity,  that  be  dee- 
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piled  the  sentimeiitB  of  othen  Thie  m«ii»  on  all  oeoMtoMi 
treated  hie  iaferiora  with  great  haughtiutii  and  diadaiiv 
There  can  be  no  regularity  or  order  in  the  Kfe  and  conduot 
of  that  man,  who  doee  not  give  and  allot  a  due  ihare  of  hif 
time  to  retirement  and  reflection.  Such  equivocal  and  am- 
biguous expressions  mark  a  formed  intention  to  deceive  and 
abuse  us.  His  cheerful,  happy  temper,  remote  from  difooii# 
tent,  keeps  up  a  kind  of  daylight  in  his  mind,  excludes  every 
gloomy  prospect,  and  fills  it  with  a  steady  and  perpetual 
serenity. 

IV. — They  are  now  engaged  in  a  study,  of  which  they  have 
k>ng  wished  to  know  the  usefulness.  'Fhe  miserable  remaint 
were,  in  the  night,  taken  down.  I  have  settled  the  moaning 
of  thoHe  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  which  are  the  subject 
of  irfplprfsent  undertaking,  by  way  of  introduction,  in  this 
paper;  ai^  endeavoured  to  recommend  the  pursuit  of  those 
pleasures  TO  my  readers  by  several  considerations:  I  shall 
examine  the  several  sources  from  which  these  pleasures  ara 
derived  in  my  next  paper.  This  morning,  when  one  of  the 
gay  females  was  looking  over  some  hoods  and  ribandN,  brought 
by  her  tirewoman,  with  great  care  and  diligence,  I  employed 
no  less  in  examining  the  box  which  contained  them.  As  the 
guilt  of  an  officer  will  be  greater  than  thut  of  a  cpmnion 
aervant,  if  he  prove  negligent ;  so  the  reward  of  his  fidelitv 
will  proporlionably  be  greater.  Though  energftto  brevity  m 
not  adapted  to  every  Fubjcct,  we  ought  to  avoid  its  contritrjf 
on  every  occasion,  a  languid  redundancy  of  words !  it  is  proper 
to  be  copious  soroetimee,  but  never  to  be  verbose.  Fields  of 
com  form  a  pteasant  prospect ;  and  if  the  walks  were  a  little 
lalMa  eare  o(  that  lie  between  them,  they  would  display 
Matness,  regularity,  and  elegance. 

By  greatness  I  do  not  only  mean  the  bulk  of  any  single 
abject,  but  the  largeness  of  a  whole  view  Bixtns  the  Fourth 
was,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  great  collector  of  books  at  the  least 
We  do,thoee  things  frequently,  which  we  repent  of  afterwards. 
By  doing  the  same  thing  it  often  becomes  habitual.  Kaised 
to  greatness  without  merit,  he  employed  his  power  for  the 
gratification  of  his  passions.  These  are  the  master's  rules, 
who  must  be  obeyed.  It  is  true  what  he  says,  but  it  is  not 
Miilioabie  to  tho  point  We  no  where  meet  with  a  more 
opendid  or  pleasing  show  in  nature,  than  what  appears  in 
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(ha  riaiug  and  setting  of  the  8un,  which  ii«  wholly  made  up 
of  those  diflerent  stains  of  light  that  show  themselves  ia 
clouds  of  a  diiTerent  situution.  Many  act  so  directly  contrary 
to  this  method,  that  from  a  habit  of  saving  time  and  paper, 
which  they  acquired  at  the  university,  thoy  write  in  so  dimi- 
nutive a  inannor,  that  they  can  hardly  read  what  they  have 
written.  Thus  I  have  fairly  given  you  my  own  opinion,  aa 
well  as  that  of  a  great  majority  of  both  houses  hero,  relating 
to  this  weighty  affair,  upon  which  I  am  confident  you  may 
iecurely  reckon.  The  witness  was  ordered  to  withdraw  from 
the  bar,  in  consequence  of  being  intoxicated,  by  tho  motion 
of  an  honourable  member.  rtr 

The  eagle  killed  the  hen,  and  oat  her  in  her  own  neat 
Xysias  promised  to  his  father  never  to  abandon  his  friends. 
They  were  summoned  occasionally  by  their  kings,  when  com- 
pelled by  their  wants  and  by  their  fears  to  have  recourse  to 
their  aid.  Men  look  with  an  evil  eye  upon  the  good  that  is  in 
others,  and  think  that  their  reputation  obscures  them,  and 
that  their  commendable  qualities  do  stand  in  their  light ;  and 
therefore  they  do  what  they  can  to  cast  a  cloud  over  them, 
that  the  bright  shining  of  their  virtues  may  not  obscure  them. 

*■ 

V. — Gato  died  in  the  full  vigour  of  life,  under  fifty ;  ho 
was  naturally  warm  and  affectionate  in  his  temper.  In 
Miis  uneasy  state,  both  of  his  public  and  private  life, 
Cicero  was  oppressed  by  a  new  and  cruel  affliction,  the 
death  of  hia  beloved  daughter,  Tullia,  which  happened  soon 
after  her  divorce  from  Dolabella,  whose  manners  and  humouii^ 
were  entirely  disagreeable  to  her.  The  Britons,  diiily 
harassed  by  cruel  inroads  from  the  Picts,  were  forced  to  call 
in  the  Saxons  for  their  defence,  who,  consequently  reduced  the 
greater  part  of  the  island  to  their  own  power  ;  drove  the« 
Britons  to  the  most  remote  and  mountainous  parts ;  and  t^e 
rest  of  tho  country,  in  cnstonis,  religion,  and  language,  be- 
came wholly  Saxons.  The  sun,  approaching,  molts  the  ^now, 
and  breaks  the  icy  fetters  of  the  main,  where  vast  sea-moujiteni 
|>iorce  through  floating  islands,  with  arms  yrhich  can  wl^V 
otand  the  crystal  rock ;  whilst  others,  that  of  thems^lyea 
aeisni  great  as  islands,  are  by  their  bulk  alone,  armed  agalnyft 
ill  but  man,  whose  superiority  over  creatures  of  such  atii- 
jpindoos  eize  and  force,  should  make  him  mindful  of  1^ 
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|»riYHe|rei  of  his  reoaou  ;  and  force  him  humbly  to  adoM  th« 
great  composor  of  their  wondrouB  framoa,  and  the  author  of, 
niN  own  ■upcrior  wiHOom. 

DisappoiutmentM  will  often  happfn  to  the  best  and  wiaest 
•f  men,  (not  through  any  iniprud«*nce  of  theirs,  nor  even 
through  the  malice  or  ill-design  of  others ;  but  merely  in 
ooiisequence  of  some  of  those  cross  incidents  of  life  which 
could  not  be  foreseen,)  and  sometimes  to  the  wisest  and  best 
concerted  plans.  Without  some  degree  of  patience  exercised 
under  injuries,  (as  ofTences  and  retaliations  would  succeed 
to  one  another  in  endless  train,)  human  life  would  be  rendered 
a  state  of  fierpetual  hostility.  Never  delay  till  to-morrow,, 
(for  to-morrow  is  not  yours ;  and  though  you  should  live  to 
enjoy  it,  you  must  not  overload  it  with  a  burden  not  its  own,) 
what  reason  and  coascience  toll  you  ought  to  be  performed. 
to-day. 

The  first  could  not  end  his  learned  treatise  without  a 
panegyric  of  modem  learning  and  knowledge  in  comparison 
of  the  ancient ;  and  the  other  falls  so  grossly  into  the  censure 
of  the  old  poetry,  and  the  preference  of  the  new,  tliat  I  could 
not  read  either  of  these  strains  without  indignation,  which., 
no  quality  among  men  is  so  apt  to  raise  in  me  as  sufficiency, 
the  worst  composition  out  of  the  pride  and  ignorance  of  man- 
kind. All  the  world  acknowledges  the  iCueid  to  be  perfeol 
in  its  kind ;  and,  considering  the  disadvantage  of  the  language, : 
and  the  severity  of  the  Roman  Muse,  the  poem  is  still  more 
wonderful ;  since,  without  the  liberty  of  the  Grecian  poett, 
the  diction  m  so  great  and  noble,  so  clear,  so  forcible,  and 
expressive,  so  chaste  and  pure,  that  even  all  the  strength  and 
compass  of  the  Greek  tongue,  joined  in  Homer^s  fire,  cannot 
give  us  stronger  and  clearer  ideas,  than  the  great  Virgil  has 
^  set  before  our  eyes ;  some  few  instances  excepted,  in  which  - 
Homer,  through  the  force  of  genius,  hath  excelled.    >     :   it  «ri 

^^  VI. — Although  the  effect  fell  short  of  what  is  ascribed  to  ^ 
fabulous  legisIaUmi  and  founders  of  states,,  yet  to  none  evei . 
were  ascribed  more  tokens  of  magnanimity  and  greatness  of  ^ 
mind.    I  look  upon  it  as  my  duty,  so  long  as  I  Keep  within 
the  bounds  of  truth,  of  duty,  and  of  decency.    How  many  are 
tiiere  by  whom  these  tidings  of  good  news  were  never  heard ! 
He  says  nothing  of  it  himself,  and  I  am  not  disposed  to  travel 
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Into  the  ragions  of  o<hiJ6cturc,  IhiI  to  ntlate  a  imrratiTO  of 
fact*.  Never  did  Atlicus  lucceed  bettor  in  gulning  the  unU 
versn!  love  and  evteem  of  all  men.  Thia  h  eo  olear  a  propo- 
ttiUou,  tliat  1  migbt  reet  the  whote  ai*guineut  entirely  npoo  it. 
I  went  home,  full  of  a  great  many  eerioue  reflections.  The 
verv  fint  discovery  of  it  strikee  the  mind  with  inward  joy* 
and  ipreads  delight  through  all  its  faculties.  It  is  impossihlo 
Tor  us  to  behold  tho  divine  works  with  coldness  or  iudiffrrence, 
or  to  survey  so  many  beauties  wUhont  ft  secret  satisfaction 
and  complacency. 

The  enemy  said,  I  will  pureue,  and  I  will  overtake,  and  I 
will  divide  the  spoil.  While  the  earth  remuineth,  seed  time 
and  harvest,  cold,  heat ;  summer,  winter ;  day  and  night, 
shall  not  cease.  Ah  the  Htrength  of  our  cause  does  uot  de- 
pend upon,  so  nftither  is  it  to  be  decided  by,  any  critical  points 
of  liiHtory,  chronology,  or  language.  The  faith  he  professed, 
and  which  he  became  au  apostle  of,  was  not  his  invention. 
Their  idleness,  and  their  luxury  and  pleasures,  their  crimmai 
deeds  uud  their  immoderate  passions,  uud  their  timidity  and 
baseness  of  mind,  have  dejected  them  to  such  a  degree,  as  to 
make  them  weary  of  life.  He  hud  made  cuusideruble  od- 
Tances  in  knowledge :  but  he  was  very  young,  and  laboured 
under  several  disadvantages.  ,, 


•  rt-.tf,' .  I  i   ^ 


I  have  considered  the  subject  with  a  goor  deal  of  ulteution, 
upon  which  I  was  desired  to  communicate  my  thoughts 
Whether  a  choice  altogether  unexceptionaitle,  has,  in  any 
country,  been  made,  seems  doubtful.  It  appears  that  there 
are,  by  the  last  census,  upwards  of  fifteen  millions  of  inhohit- 
ants  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Every  one  who  puts  on 
the  af^earance  of  goodness  is  not  good.  Although  persons 
of  a  virtuous  and  learned  education  may  be,  and  too  often 
are,  drawn  by  the  temptations  of  youth,  and  the  opportuni- 
ties of  a  large  fortune,  into  some  irregularities,  when  thoy 
€ome  forward  iinto  Ihe  great  world,  it  is  ever  with  reluotMMo 
tmd  oorapuBcUon  of  mind,  because  their  bias  to  virtue  stltt 
oontiBttesL 

Gentleness  ought  to  diffuse  itself  over  our  whole  behaviour^ 
to  form  our  address,  and  regulate  our  speech.  Ambitioa 
creates  seditions,  wars,  divcords,  }iatred,  and  shyness.  Tho 
ancient  laws  of  Rome  were  so  far  from  sufTering  a  Romas 
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ehizeb  to  bo  put  to  death,  that  they  "would  not  allow  him  to 
be  bouud,  or  even  to  be  whipped.  The  scribeB  made  ii  their 
^feaaion  to  teach  and  to  atudy  the  law  of  Mooea.  The 
regular  tenor  of  a  viirtuoui  and  pious  life  will  prove  the  best 
preparation  for  immortalstyi  old  age,  and  donth.      -  /r^-^^i 

^  By  what  I  have  already  expressed,  tho  reader  will  perceive 
the  business  which  I  am  to  proceed  upon.  This  agreemeut 
of  mankind  krnot  confined  to  the  taste  solely.  May  Uie  happy 
message  be  applied  to  ns,  in  all  the  virtue,  strength,  and 
comfort  of  it!  These  arguments  were,  without  hesitation, 
and  with  great  eagerness,  laid  hold  of.  The  other  kinds  of 
motion  are  incidentally  blended  also.  ,    t^ 

I  have  observed  of  late  the  style  of  some  great  ministers, 
very  much  to  exceed  that  of  any  other  prmluctions.  The 
old  may  iuform  tho  youug ;  and  the  young  may  animate 
those  who  are  advanced  in  life.  I  cannot  but  fancy,  how- 
ever, that  this  imitation,  which  passes  so  currently  with 
other  judgments,  must,  at  some  time  or  other,  have  stuck  a 
little  with  your  lordship.  The  account  is  generally  balanced  ; 
for  what  we  are  losers  of  on  the  one  hand,  we  gain  on  tho 
other.  He  can  bribe,  but  he  is  not  able  to  seduce :  he  can 
buy,  but  he  has  not  the  power  of  gaining :  he  can  lie,  but 
no  one  in  deceived  by  him.  He  embraced  the  cause  of  liberty 
faintly,  and  pursued  it  without  resolution  ;  he  grew  tired  of 
it,  when  he  had  much  to  hope ;  and  gave  it  up,  when  there 
was  no  ground  for  apprehension. 

To  use  the  Divine  name  customarily,  and  without  serious 
'  consideration,  is  highly  irreverent  They  conducted  them« 
■elves  wilily,  and  ensnared  us  before  we  had  time  to  escape. 
Tranquillity,  regularity,  and  magnanimity,  reside  with  re- 
ligious and  resigned  man.  By  a  choerful,  even,  aud  open 
temper,  he  conciliated  general  favour.  We  reached  the  mau- 
■ion  before  noon:  it  was  a  strong,  grand,  gothic  house.  By 
means  of  society,  our  wants  come  to  be  supplied,  and  our 
lives  are  rendered  comfortable,  as  well  as  our  capacities 
•inlarged,  and  our  virtuous  affections  called  forth  into  their 
proper  exercise.  ^,^. 
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.iu.jy     FIGURATIVE   LANGUAGE.' 

The  Figure!  of  Speech  most  frequently  vmr.d  in  Compo* 
rftiOBf  nttPwittnifieation,  ApoHrophe,  HyptrbQlf,  Campari- 
MAf  Metaphor,  and  Allegory. 

!  Perionijleation  ascribes  life  and  action  \o  inanimate  ob- 
;  ,  }eetf ;  n»,  The  sea  saw  it,  and  fled ;  the  deep  uttered  hia 
I    foieci  and  lifted  hia  hands  on  high. 

Apoetrophe  turns  from  the  regular  object  of  address,  and 
ipeaics  to  the  absent  or  the  dead,  as  if  they  were  present ; 
as,  Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory.  O  Death !  where  is 
thy  sting  ? 

r,       Hyperbole  consists  in  magnifying  or  diminishing  an  object 
„    beyond  reality  ;  as,  They  were  swifter  than  eagles ;  it  is  lees 
thauViothing. 

*'  Comparison  or  Simile  expreescs  the  resemblance '- inch  one 
thing  bears  to  another ;  as,  lie  shall  he  like  a  tree  planted  by 
Uie  rivi/rs  of  water. 

Metaphor  exproHses  resomblance  without  the  eigu  of  coni- 
'    parlroti ;  as,  Thy  word  a  a  lamp  to  my  feet,  and  a  light  to 

my  path. 

•■  ..     .   '       ■    ..  '  ...       ■-■    i   j-y  ■ 

Allegory  represents  one  subject  by  another,  without  for- 
mally mentioning  tho  subject  represented ;  ns.  Thou  hast 
irought  a  vine  out  of  Egrypt ;  thou  hast  cast  out  the  Heathen, 
ind  planted  it.  Thou  preparedst  room  before  it,  and  didst 
MUM  it  to  take  deep  root,  and  it  f^.ied  the  land.  The  hills 
vere  covered  with  the  shadow  of  it,  aud  the  boughs  thereof 
wre  like  the  goodly  cedars,  &.c.  .  .     ,     ' 

'  ..,,  The  figures  of  speech  are  frequently  used  even  inor- 
dinary conversation,  as  when  we  say  of  the  san,  he  rise»t 
of  the  moon,  she  setSj  of  a  river,  it  runs.  By  some  they 
have  been  called  the  language  of  nature  ;  by  others,  the 
language  of  fancy  and  pasNlon.  They  are  introduced 
;^  Into  proso  compositiou  chiefly  for  ornameut  The  fol- 
lowing rules  should  be  carci'ully  observed  in  the  use  of 
the  figures  of  speech  it- 
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APPBMPIX. 


I. — FiguratiTA  Ungnage  shoald  only  be  employed,  when  il 
M  calculated  to  make  a  stronger  impremon  than  the  oi^ary 
form  of  speech. 

II. — A  hyperiiole  Aoald  never  be  uied  hi  the  dcecriptbi 
of  any  thing  ordinary  or  familar. 

III. — ^A  coniparison  ought  not  to  bo  founded  on  a  nmm  ■ 
blance  which  is  too  near  and  obvious ;  nor  on  such  as  is  t^  f 
faint  and  remote.  '^ 

lY. — A  metaphor  should  never  be  drawn  from  any  olgeel  ^ 

which  is  mean  Of  disagreeable.  .:..-><  u 

V. — Different  metaphors  should  never  he  composed  tog»*  [^ 
tiier  in  the  same  sentence.  , .«, 

VI. — Metaphorical  aud  ordinary  expressions  ought  nevei  i; 
lo  be  so  interwoven  together,  that  part  of  the  sentence  mwH  ^ 
be  understood  figuratively,  and  part  literally.'* 


*  DiRBOTioNs  TO  TcACHcas. — ^Whott  the  preceding  nkm 
have  been  learned,  and  the  exercises  carefully  written  out, 
pupils  may  proceed  to  the  practice  of  Original  Composition. 
The  first  exercise  of  this  kind  may  be,  to  give  them  a  numbei 
of  words,  each  of  which  is  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  soa- 
tence.  The  sentences  will,  of  courae,  be  unconnected.  Tki 
next  exercise  in  Origiual  Composition  may  be,  to  mention  tf 
a  class  a  subject  on  whiRh  each  puptt,  in  succession,  may  %e 
made  to  suggest  his  ideas,  which  all  may  write  down,  to  be 
afterwards  correctly  expressed  and  arranged.  When  the 
pupils  are  sufficiently  expert  at  these  exercises,  they  may 
then  bc>  made  to  write  explanations  of  Che  difficult  words. 
and  phrases  in  the  lessens,  and  of  the  aUniioiM  in  the  |nu»* 

Xof  poetry  to  be  turned  into  prose.  In  this  way  tiiey 
be  prepared  for  the  writing  of  letters,  and  narrative* 
descriptive,  aud  didacttc  essays.  Letters  may  be  written  on 
personal  adventures,  business,  real  or  imaginary,  or  any  other 
•object  suitable  for  epistolary  correspondence.  Anecdotes, 
abstracts  of  the  history  which  they  read,  allegories,  and 
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EXERCISES. 
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IVrtte  the  fellowing  sentences,  and  correct  the  errors  in 

tke  use  of  the  figures  of  sptfeeh  : —  -^    '  . 

No  human  happiness  is  so  seieno  as  not  to  contain  any 
alloy.  Hope,  the  balm  of  life,  darts  a  ray  of  light  through 
the  thickest  gloom.  Let  us  be  attentive  to  keep  our  mouths 
as  with  a  bridle  ;  and  to  steer  our  vessel  aright,  that  we 
may  avoid 
iround  us. 


the   rocks  and  shoals,   which  lie  every  where 


Since  the  time  that  reason  began  to  bud,  and  put  forth  her 
slioots,  thought,  during  our  waking  honrs,  has  been  active  in 
every  breast,  without  a  moment's  suspension  or  pause.  The 
eurrent  of  ideas  has  been  always  moving.  The  wheels  of 
UiA  spiritual  engine  have  exerted  themselves  with  perpetual 

motion. 

,  fi  ■ 

The  man  who  has  no  rule  over  his  own  spirit,  posstisses  no 
antidote  against  poisons  of  any  sort.  He  lies  open  to  every 
insurrection  of  ill-humour,  and  every  gale  of  distress. 
Whereas,   he  whe  is  employed   in  regulating  his  nand,  is 


moral  tales  vrill  furnish  appropriate  subjects  for  narrative 
essays ;  and  descriptive  essays  may  be  written  on  the  seasons, 
animals,  public  buildings,  remarkable  "soenery,  or  any  other 
natural,  or  artificial  objects  with  v/hicb  they  are  acquainted, 
or  which  they  have  an  opportunity  cf  mehjr,  When  the 
i^upils  have  a  sufficient  knowlodge  of  g^^jgraphy,  narration 
and  description  may  be  combined  by  making  Uiem  write 
imaginary  travels.  Didactic  essays  may  be  written  oa  such 
■ubjeots  as  friendship,  gratitude,  he;  and  then  thf«ir  «>hould 
be  made  to  illustrate  by  all  the  examples  which  tk  tv  can 
tollect  from  history,  biography,  or  their  own  obeet^^tion. 
Teachers  will  take  care  that  in  all  these  exercises  their  v\p\\<* 
be  made  to  attend  to  the  principles  taught  in  the  precc^Oji 
nilea ;  and  they  will  at  the  same  time,  encourage  those  x^ht 
hare  opportunity,  to  form  and  improve  their  stylei  by  caia 
%dly  attending  to  the  best  Englidi  authon. 
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makinir  prorinon  against  all  the  accidents  of  lifn.  Ho  ll 
erecting  a  fortress  into  which,  iu  the  day  of  aorroWf  h*  Ml 
retreat  with  satisfaction. 


4.->'^ 


In  thki  our  day  of  proof,  our  land  of  hope^  ^    ^,  ^ 

The  (rood  man  has  hi^  clouds  that  interrdus)  ^ 
^■.,.^.      Clouds  that  raay  dim  his  sublunary  day>  ^^  ^,u 

/^iitiV-    '^"^  cannot  conquer :  even  the  best  itiust  own, 


^  h,H.    Patience  and  resiguatiou  are  tlie  colunuw 
,,'^  'Of  human  peace  on  earth.  » 
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